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Labor Month in Review 


The May Review 


To a jobseeker—whether for one’s first 
gig, for advancement within an estab- 
lished career, or for reemployment after 
one’s career is interrupted—nothing is 
more important than occupational infor- 
mation. What is the nature of the work? 
What are working conditions like? What 
qualifications and training do I need? 
What’s the outlook for employment in 
the field? How do earnings in the job 
stack up? 

For half a century now, the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook has helped 
answer these questions. Harold Goldstein 
takes us back even further to the research 
program started with a modest appro- 
priation in 1940 for “carrying on an oc- 
cupational outlook service.” As the end 
of the Second World War approached, the 
Veterans Administration (VA) realized 
that returning veterans would need solid 
information on employment opportuni- 
ties. Occupational analysts at BLS re- 
sponded with a great variety of brief re- 
ports on specific jobs—a collection of 
which was literally bound together with 
shoelaces as VA Manual M7-1, Occupa- 
tional Outlook Information. M7-1 was 
used in VA centers throughout the United 
States and at hundreds of bases overseas 
to counsel millions of veterans. 

In 1949, an updated and expanded 
version of the manual was made avail- 
able for public sale under the title still 
used today: Occupational Outlook 
Handbook. Starting there, Michael J. 
Pilot guides us through the 23 editions 
of OOH that have appeared to date. Al- 
though at first glance the content has 
remained similar, the Handbook has 
incorporated improved projection 
methods, new sources of employment 
data, and changing philosophical and 
social attitudes. Through all that, oon 
is still a nationally recognized source 
of career information. 

Throughout its history, the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook has been 
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undergirded by the Bureau’s employ- 
ment projections. Neal H. Rosenthal 
helps us analyze the evolution of the 
accuracy of those projections. Using 
data from five sets of projections pre- 
pared from 1960 to 1984, he finds that 
through several significant changes in 
procedure, the estimates have captured 
most of the general trends in occupa- 
tional employment. The general accu- 
racy in capturing trends is as reliable 
today as it was in the past. 

Also included in this issue are a de- 
tailed account of the creation of a new 
Standard Occupational Classification 
system and an international report on 
changing work attitudes in Israel. 


New data on young 
workers 


From 1994 to 1997, nearly one of every 
four 14-year-olds held an “employee” 
job—defined as an ongoing relationship 
with a particular employer, according to 
data from a new panel of the National 
Longitudinal Survey. An additional one- 
third worked in “freelance” jobs such as 
babysitting or yard work. In general, 
more than half (57 percent) of all 14 
year-olds participated in some type of 
work activity. Nearly two of every five 
15-year-olds held an “employee” job and 
an additional quarter worked in “free- 
lance” jobs. All in all, almost two-thirds 
of 15-year-olds participated in some type 
of work activity. 

Although male youths were more 
likely than female youths to work at an 
employee job at age 14, both sexes 
worked the same number of weeks (25 
weeks). Young men age 15 were more 
likely to have an employee job than were 
young women of that age, and worked 
slightly more weeks (27 versus 24 
weeks). 

Young males earned an average of 
$5.73 (in January 1997 dollars) at em- 
ployee jobs held while they were age 14; 


young women earned an average of 
$5.20. Young men earned an average of 
$5.82 (in January 1997 dollars) at em- 
ployee jobs held while they were 15; 
young women earned an average of 
$5.58. Additional information is avail- 
able from news release USDL 99-110, 
“Employment Experience and Other 
Characteristics of Youths: Results from 
a New Longitudinal Survey.” 


Lost workday injuries 


In 1997, the median number of days 
away from work for an occupational in- 
jury or illness requiring recuperation 
away from work beyond the day of the 
incident was 5 days. This measure of se- 
verity of workplace injuries and illness 
designates the point at which half of the 
cases involved more days and half in- 
volved fewer days. 

Median days away from work were 
highest for carpal tunnel syndrome (25 
days), fractures (21 days), and amputa- 
tions (18 days) among the major types of 
disabling injuries and illnesses. Among 
the events and exposures leading to in- 
jury, repetitive motion, such as grasping 
tools, scanning groceries, and typing, re- 
sulted in the longest absences from work, 
with a median of 17 days. 

Truck drivers had the highest median 
days away from work (9 days), followed 
by carpenters, plumbers, and pipe fitters; 
public transportation attendants; and 
butchers and meat cutters (each with 8 
days). Workers injured in mining had the 
highest median days away from work 
among the major industry divisions (18 
days). Additional information is avail- 
able from news release USDL 99-102, 
“Lost-worktime Injuries and Illnesses: 
Characteristics and Resulting Time 
Away From Work, 1997.” O 


News releases discussed above are 
available at: 


http://stats.bls.gov/newsrel.htm 


Harold Goldstein 


Harold Goldstein is a 
former Associate 
Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Occupational Outlook Handbook 


The early history of the Occupational 


Outlook Handbook 


The first Handbook, intended for use by returning 
veterans of World War II, was a package 

of pamphlets bound with a humble shoelace; 
today, the career guide stands as one 

of the Bureau's remarkable publishing successes 


ore than a half century ago, the Bureau 
M of Labor Statistics (BLS) embarked on 

a research program that was unique in 
two major respects. First, it served a group of 
consumers new to BLS-the educational commu- 
nity, including young people in schools. Second, 
it undertook to predict the future—an activity out 
of character and, indeed, more than a little un- 
comfortable for a staid and sober Federal agency 
that prides itself on its reputation for statistical 
reliability. 

The new research activity was the occupational 
outlook program, which bridges the disciplines 
of economics and education. Linking those two 
fields was the concept of an “occupation”—a 
bundle of skills embodied in a worker who is in 
the labor market.' This article recounts the back- 
ground against which this highly respected BLS 
program developed, and some of its early history. 


The changing nature of work 


For centuries before the Industrial Revolution, 
work had been done in traditional ways, and par- 
ents could not only train their children in their 
own work, but also acquaint them with the lim- 
ited range of other choices available to them. In 
George Washington’s time, more than 8 out of 10 
Americans worked in agriculture. Occupational 
choice was not an issue for most young people, 
and children learned farming skills at home. 


Then, in the space of a few decades, the factory — 


system emerged. Industrialization caused many 
older occupations to become outmoded and new 


ones to arise, creating complexity in job choice 
and fears that skills painfully acquired might be- 
come obsolete. By the time of the Civil War, only 
half of the workforce was in agriculture, and by 
World War II, only one-eighth. Nonfarm occupa- 
tions were equally vulnerable to changes brought 
about by the machine age. One often-cited ex- 
ample is the invention of the automobile, which 
killed off livery stables, carriage and harness 
making, and horseshoeing, while creating entire 
new industries, including automobile and tire 
manufacturing, oil production and refining, ser- 
vice stations, auto repair shops, and highway con- 
struction. With industrialization, not only was the 
parent’s occupation no longer open to the child, 
but the parent also had little comprehension of 
the new world of occupations with which to guide 
the child. 

The century and a half that followed the In- 
dustrial Revolution saw two other developments 
that impeded the easy, well-informed entrance of 
young workers into the labor market. One was 
large waves of immigration in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries, which brought to U.S. shores 
workers ignorant of the variety of occupations in 
their new homeland, of the qualifications neces- 
sary for such jobs, and of the proper guidance to 
give their children in this new world of work. The 
second development was the opening of many 
more jobs to minority workers following the civil 
rights movement in the late 20th century. Having 
themselves been shut out of certain lines of work, 
many minority parents were uncertain about how 
best to guide their children among the occupa- 
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tions newly open to them. In both cases, a generation gap was 
created—parents were unable to advise their children in what 
had now become a difficult process of choice among expand- 
ing numbers of occupations and courses of education and 
training. 

To cope with changes in the economy’s skill requirements, 
the educational system was transformed in several ways. To 
prepare workers for new occupations, schools added courses 
in practical subjects to the traditional academic curriculum. 
At the college level, this change was embodied in the Morrill 
Act of 1862, which provided Federal support for land grant 
colleges that would give instruction in “agriculture and the 
mechanic arts.” At the secondary school level, vocational edu- 
cation was introduced in the late 19th and early 20th centu- 
ries, and this initiative, too, received Federal funds under the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. Soon thereafter, secondary 
schools began to offer courses in vocational agriculture, trades 
and industrial occupations, office occupations, vocational 
home economics, and distributive (wholesale and retail trade) 
occupations. Thus, the confusing proliferation of occupations 
was accompanied by an equally confusing choice among 
modes of acquiring skills. 

Along with these general changes in the ways in which one 
prepared for work came many innovations in training pro- 
moted by the practitioners of occupations who organized into 
professional societies or craft unions. To raise standards in 
their fields, or to limit labor supply, or, sometimes, to com- 
pete more effectively with other occupations in disputed ar- 
eas of work, some of these groups persuaded State legisla- 
tures to introduce licensing or certification requirements, and 
training programs were set up to meet these requirements. This 
credential component added even more complexity to the pro- 
cess of occupational choice. 

To help young people find their way in the increasingly 
difficult area of occupational choice, vocational guidance ser- 
vices were developed, beginning with the Boston Vocational 
Bureau established by Frank Parsons in 1908. Early in this 
century, high schools and colleges began to employ vocational 
counselors to evaluate students’ aptitudes and give them in- 
formation about appropriate career paths. Counselors were ex- 
pected to become proficient in aptitude evaluation by means 
of tests, in knowledge of occupations, and in dealing with 
young people. At the same time, many authors and publishers 
began to provide booklets of information about occupations 
or groups of occupations for vocational counseling purposes. 
Some of these resources were excellent, but some were ill in- 
formed, and others, issued by industries or schools, seemed to 
be little more than recruitment literature. The counselor’s job 
included evaluating written materials, and assembling a library 
and keeping it up to date with newly published booklets. 

During the first administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
when so many other institutions felt the winds of change, the 
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educational system also came under scrutiny. In 1936, the 
President created an Advisory Committee on Education, con- 
sisting of leading educators, industrialists, union leaders, and 
government officials, to study the Nation’s program of voca- 
tional education, and to advise the Congress and the Execu- 
tive Branch on the need for updating and expanding the pro- 
gram. A few months after the Committee was established, the 
President broadened its assignment to include the entire sub- 
ject of the Federal relationship to State and local conduct of 
education. The Committee report,” issued in February 1938, 
cited as a major problem the inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity resulting from disparate funding by poor and rich States, 
and supported a continuing Federal role in aiding education 
while urging a preponderance of State and local control. In its 
review of the status of vocational education, the report pointed 
to several problems, including the proliferation of some 
courses of study without regard to employment opportunities 
in the subject fields. On the broader topic of the education 
and adjustment of youth, the authors of the report observed: 


At present, no one can advise young people with any assur- 
ance as to the relative opportunities in the various occupa- 
tional fields to which their abilities may be suited. The avail- 
able information is scattered, fragmentary, and frequently un- 
reliable. Moreover, the lack of adequate information makes it 
impossible for schools to plan their offerings of vocational 
courses in accordance with prospective outlets for graduates... 
An occupational outlook service is needed that will provide a 
clear description of each of the major occupations or groups 
of minor occupations, the kind of life each occupation offers, 
the character of the preparation essential to enter it, the num- 
bers employed and the trend of employment, the numbers of 
new employees taken on each year, and the numbers of youth 
in each year of college or secondary school preparation who 
have the intention of entering the occupation, if possible. 


The report went on to say that the information with which 
to assess the employment outlook for an occupation should 
come from many sources. It specified information from the 
U.S. Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, Interior, and La- 
bor; the Social Security Board; the U.S. Office of Education; 
State agencies, including the employment services; and trade 
associations and similar groups. In conclusion, the Commit- 
tee said: “Definite responsibility for [occupational outlook re- 
search] must be assigned to some agency, and at least a mod- 
est appropriation must be provided for the purpose. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in the Department of Labor has been 
carrying on closely related studies for many years and would 
appear to be the most appropriate agency to make long-range 
studies of the occupational outlook. The Committee, there- 
fore, recommends that the Bureau of Labor Statistics be as- 


signed responsibility for carrying on an occupational outlook 
service.” 


Then-Acting Commissioner of Labor Statistics, A. Ford 
Hinrichs, requested and received an appropriation of $40,000 
for fiscal year 1940 to start the work. 


First steps toward a research program 


Of all the tasks given to the new occupational outlook service, 
the most daunting was to evaluate the prospects for employ- 
ment in various occupations. The Advisory Committee had lik- 
ened the effort that would be required to the preparation of 
agricultural outlook reports by the Department of Agriculture. 
The latter, however, were short-term crop outlook estimates 
issued several times each growing season, based on informa- 
tion on the number of acres planted to each crop, weather 
reports, and the status of the crops as reported by farm agents 
throughout the country. To be useful to young people contem- 
plating a long course of training, information on occupational 
outlook had to look ahead at least the several years to the 
completion of training, and then, more generally, to the pros- 
pects for a lifetime of employment. While crop prospects have 
far more variability from month to month than do those for 
occupations, the latter require long-term predictions—an 
art better developed among tarot card readers than among 
economists. 

In describing what the BLS would do with the princely ap- 
propriation he was requesting, Commissioner Hinrichs pointed 
out that developing a research program would take some time. 
He indicated the need for analyses of trends in population, 
national income, technological change, and changing con- 
sumer tastes, because all of these factors affect the markets 
and production prospects for each industry. He also proposed 
trying to anticipate changes in the employment of occupations 
within each industry by looking at the patterns of occupational 
employment in the most technologically advanced plants. BLS 
would carefully develop this research, drawing on its experi- 
ence in studying employment changes, technological devel- 
opment and productivity, and wage trends. 

Work in developing the occupational outlook research had 
hardly begun by Pearl Harbor day, and the project’s small staff 
immediately was plunged into finding solutions for more- 
pressing wartime manpower problems. But, fortuitously, de- 
velopment of analytical methods for occupational outlook re- 
search went on in another part of BLS. The experience of the 
first World War and its aftermath had led some policymakers 
to ask whether future rapid demobilization of the Armed 
Forces, coming at the same time as the closing down of war 
production, would create serious unemployment. This was a 
significant question for a Nation that had never—until World 
War II defense production began—fully recovered from a de- 
cade of economic depression. To look at potential problems 
of postwar re-adjustment, a Postwar Division was created in 
BLS. 


The postwar studies group, charged with examining the 
likely employment prospects after military and industrial de- 
mobilization, began a research program similar to that needed 
for occupational outlook research. One of the problems they 
encountered involved finding a good way to trace the effects 
of estimated production levels for consumer goods and ser- 
vices back to the supplier industries. For example, the pro- 
duction of automobiles requires raw materials such as iron 
and industrial machinery used on an assembly line. To account 
for these flows of economic resources, BLS analysts used a 
method pioneered by the economist Wassily Leontiev, for 
which he was later awarded a Nobel prize. The method used 
data on each industry’s purchases from, and sales to, every 
other industry to build an “input-output” model of a nation’s 
economy. 

Even as BLS was occupied with problems of wartime mobi- 
lization and postwar demobilization in the closing years of 
World War II, it received a letter from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration (VA) pointing to the urgent need for occupational out- 
look information. Congress had just passed the Serviceman’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 (the “G.I. Bill of Rights”), provid- 
ing for educational benefits for servicemen and women. Fol- 
lowing the implementation of a similar program after the 
World War I, many critics had claimed that veterans were be- 
ing put through training in some fields without regard to em- 
ployment opportunities. To avoid taking the same wasteful 
approach after the end of the current conflict, the VA planned 
to give returning veterans truly meaningful information on em- 
ployment opportunities in the various occupations, and asked 
BLS to have such information ready by the time of military 
demobilization. 

BLS responded by resuming occupational outlook research. 
Because of the need to cover many occupations quickly, the 
VA transferred funds to supplement BLS resources. The occu- 
pational outlook analysts developed brief reports on a great 
variety of occupations, and sent them to the VA, which printed 
them. Then, to the politely repressed amusement of the BLS 
staff, who were familiar with vocational counselors’ exten- 
sive libraries, the VA had holes punched in the reports and 
bound them together between a front and a back cover with a 
long black shoelace. The final product, shoelace and all, was 
called vA Manual M7-1, Occupational Outlook Information. 
It was used in VA educational program centers throughout the 
United States, and on bases overseas, to counsel the millions 
of veterans who received education or training under the G.I. 
Bill. 

At the same time, BLS began to provide occupational out- 
look information for the general public, and for its particular 
market—vocational counselors and young people in school. 
The first publication on the subject was Employment Outlook 
for Diesel-Engine Mechanics by Frank Dischel, issued in the 
BLS bulletin series in 1945. Among the bulletins that followed 
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was Employment Outlook for Railroad Occupations, by Gloria 
H. Count. In order to demonstrate to Ms. Count the work of its 
engine crews, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad had let her 
ride in the cab of a steam locomotive from Washington to 
Baltimore, and in a diesel locomotive back to Washington. 
Reportedly the first woman to ride in a locomotive, she pro- 
vided a small footnote to history. Other early publications in 
the series dealt with aviation occupations, automobile mechan- 
ics, and occupations in printing, foundries, and machine shops. 
Sales of the reports by the Superintendent of Documents 
amounted to a few hundred to a few thousand of each—typi- 
cal for BLS publications of the time. 


Finding a way to reach the users 


To better understand the needs of persons using BLS informa- 
tion, Bureau employees visited counselors in schools and at- 
tended conventions of the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation (NVGA),° their professional society. It became ap- 
parent to the BLS staff that vocational counselors had many 
duties and calls upon their time, and, therefore, little opportu- 
nity to become experts about individual occupations, or to 
evaluate career guidance pamphlets for content and objectiv- 
ity. Indeed, the first order of business for counselors was to 
learn the skills of individual evaluation—aptitude and related 
psychological testing—a difficult discipline in itself. In addi- 
tion, the guidance counselor often was the only staff person in 
a school other than the school nurse, and so was frequently 
tapped by the principal for whatever administrative tasks came 
up. Finally, many counselors became more interested in other 
aspects of their jobs, such as psychological counseling for chil- 
dren with emotional problems, than in the pure realm of voca- 
tional guidance. At the first NVGA convention this writer at- 
tended, in 1946, the great interest was in Carl Rogers’s new 
idea of “non-directive counseling,” in which the counselor re- 
frained from prescriptive advice. Instead, the student was en- 
couraged to voice his or her problems and anxieties, and, in 
this way, work toward a solution. This approach was getting 
close to the healing arts, a field that held attractions for some 
counselors far beyond mundane vocational guidance. Thus, 
just as BLS started to target publications for counselors, it 
became obvious that counselors were going to have less time 
than ever to study the complexities of the “world of work,” 
or even to carefully accumulate a library of occupational 
information. 

How, then, could BLS help schools and counselors get in- 
formation about hundreds of occupations that was reliable, up 
to date, and objective; that they could acquire easily; and that 
they could either consult themselves, or, better, give to the 
students to read? A single volume, frequently updated, seemed 
to be the best answer. So, the Veterans Administration 
manual—symbolized by the shoelace—proved to be the model 
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when BLS launched the Occupational Outlook Handbook in 
1949. 

It is fair to say that, despite assiduous attempts to make the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook readable for young people, 
the publication basically follows the traditional BLS style—a 
sober presentation of a great deal of factual information. The 
major concession to the intended market is the generous use 
of photographs illustrating occupations—a small concession 
indeed, unless one finds glamour in a picture of an electrician 
poking a screwdriver at a junction box. 

Nevertheless, user response was overwhelmingly favorable. 
The U.S. Government Printing Office (GPO) sold an astonish- 
ing 40,000 copies of the first edition. (For those who like this 
sort of comparison, 40,000 copies of the inch-thick book, if 
stacked one on top of the other, would form a pile 3 times 
taller than the Washington Monument.) Throughout the post- 
war years, sales of the Occupational Outlook Handbook have 
been far higher than those of the previous occupational out- 
look bulletins, and, indeed, of those of other typical BLS pub- 
lications. GPO sales rose with successive biennial editions to a 
high of 153,000 in 1983. Since that year, GPO sales have de- 
clined as a result of a Government policy enabling private 
publishers to print and sell the publication at lower prices,’ 
but total sales of the Occupational Outlook Handbook by all 
publishers have increased further. In fact, these sales far ex- 
ceed the number of high schools, colleges, and public librar- 
ies in the United States, reflecting a substantial market among 
individuals and families. 

The sales are noteworthy in view of the price, which rose 
from $1.75 for the 1949 edition in paperback, to $9 for the 
1982-83 edition, and to $42 for the 1998—99 edition. In re- 
cent years, “electronic publishing,” undreamed-of in 1949 
when the first Occupational Outlook Handbook was issued, 
has enabled many thousands of additional readers to consult 
the information it contains, as described in the article by 
Michael Pilot elsewhere in this issue. These figures on sales 
and other measures of demand seem inconsistent with the 
sober, fact-packed “BLS style” of the publication. This bird 
walks like a duckling, it quacks like a duckling—yet it flies 
like a swan. The demand reflects the great public interest in 
the information, anticipated by the Advisory Committee on 
Education in 1938, as well as a fine solution to a marketing 
problem, based on an idea borrowed from the Veterans 
Administration. 


Work still to be done 


In starting the occupational outlook project, BLS Commis- 
sioner Hinrichs had said the research would take some time. 
Much has been accomplished over the years, some of which is 
described in the article by Michael Pilot elsewhere in this is- 
sue of the Review. Yet, a half-century later, there is still work 


to be done. To illustrate, I will mention just two areas of re- 
search that need more attention—occupational earnings and 
the occupational composition of industries. 

Earnings data have been described extensively in the Oc- 
cupational Outlook Handbook, as one would expect in a pub- 
lication of the Federal Government’s chief agency for collect- 
ing and analyzing wage and earnings data. But, much of the 
information given has not been well-adapted for persons try- 
ing to make an informed choice among occupations. Because 
the earnings data are derived from many different sources— 
including employer records, as well as interviews in house- 
holds—they are not described uniformly. They may be ex- 
pressed as annual rates for some occupations, as weekly or 
hourly rates for others, sometimes as medians, and sometimes 
as the range for the middle 50 percent of workers in the occu- 
pation. Regional averages are provided for some occupations, 
and, for others, information is presented about earnings of 
workers at different ages or lengths of experience, and so on. 
Despite an earnest attempt by BLS to provide whatever infor- 
mation is available, readers may still find it difficult to com- 
pare occupations on the basis of earnings, a core element of 
career choice. 

The Occupational Employment Statistics program, which 
is the source for industry staffing patterns used in the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook, now obtains occupational earnings 
data. This new data source could be utilized to improve the 
earnings statistics in the Occupational Outlook Handbook. 
Comparison of earnings would be easier if the Handbook were 
to show: 1) the median for each occupation; 2) the pay range in 
which the middle half of workers in the occupation falls, to 
avoid the oversimplification resulting from the use of medians 
alone; and 3) the median for the occupation as a relative to the 
median for all occupations—for example, .92 or 1.15—-so that 
some sense of the structure of occupational earnings in the 
United States would be gained. In addition, the static picture 
of the structure of earnings in the recent past needs to be supple- 
mented by analysis of the ways in which earnings in occupa- 
tions change in relation to each other. This analysis should, of 


Footnotes 


course, include consideration of changing labor supply and 
demand. This opens the prospect of a whole new area of analy- 
sis, in which very little has been done by BLS to date. 

Analysis of the changing occupational composition of in- 
dustries was one of the techniques mentioned by Commis- 
sioner Hinrichs when he first told the Congress how he would 
go about occupational outlook research. Looking at the occu- 
pational composition of the most advanced plants in each in- 
dustry was, he said, going to give clues as to the future occu- 
pational composition of the whole industry. 

These clues were not available in the early days of occupa- 
tional outlook research. At that time, the principle data on the 
occupational composition of industries came from the decen- 
nial censuses of population, based on workers’ reports to the 
census on their industry and occupation, and could not show 
the occupational composition of individual establishments. 
Only since the 1970s, when BLS, in cooperation with State 
agencies, began to collect data on employment by occupation 
through the Occupational Employment Statisics program, has 
it become possible to study the occupational composition of 
individual establishments. This survey has provided informa- 
tion on the occupational composition of industries at many 
points in time. However, to identify the most advanced plants 
in each industry, it is necessary to go further and collect data 
on the technology used in each establishment. Indepth analy- 
sis of the change in occupational composition, along with in- 
formation on technological change, may then lead to better 
estimates of the future composition of each industry that are 
SO Vital to the development of good occupational employment 
projections. 

The need for industry composition research is underlined 
by studies of the accuracy of forecasts conducted by the oc- 
cupational outlook research staff. Those studies indicate that 
most of the error in the occupational projections stems from 
poor projections of occupational staffing patterns of indus- 
tries.” Thus, despite the warm reception that its work in the 
field of occupational outlook has received, BLS can do still 
more to meet the needs of users. C) 


' We are indebted for this insight to the late Avner Hovne of the Ministry 
of Labor of Israel. 

? The Advisory Committee on Education, Report of the Committee (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, February 1938). Recommendations for 
an Occupational Outlook Service are on pp. 104-07 of the report. 

3 This organization is now known as the National Career Development 
Association. 

4 Government publications are in the public domain, so private publish- 
ers are free to reprint them. The Government Printing Office is required, by 
law, to sell the stereotype or electrotype plates from which a Government 
publication has been printed, at a small percentage above cost. This enables 


private publishers to print the Occupational Outlook Handbook at low cost, 
in fact, several publishers now reprint the Handbook and sell it at a price 
below that of the Gpo. The copy of the Handbook in the public library used 
by this writer—complete from the photographs of the Secretary of Labor 
and the Commissioner of Labor Statistics at the beginning, to the index at 
the back—was issued by a private publisher and sold well below the Gpo 
price. The statement in the text of this article that total sales of the Hand- 
book by the Gpo and all other publishers currently exceed 150,000 is based 
on information from some private publishers. 


5 See Carolyn M. Veneri, “Evaluating the 1995 occupational employ- 
ment projections,” Monthly Labor Review, September 1997, p. 29. 
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Occupational Outlook Handbook 


Occupational Outlook Handbook: 
a review of 50 years of change 


The content of the Handbook has been little altered, 

but the information has changed significantly to reflect new 
statistical data, methodological.improvements, 

and shifts in philosophical and societal attitudes 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, Com- 

missioner of Labor Statistics Ewan Clague 
announced that an Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book (oox) was “being made available through 
public sale.”' The first of 23 editions was pub- 
lished in 1949. (See table 1.) 

The 1949 edition updated and expanded in- 
formation issued in August 1946 in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Manual M7-1, titled Occupational 
Outlook Information. The manual was prepared 
at the request, and with the financial support, of 
the Veterans’ Administration, which, under the 
provisions of the 1944 G.1. bill of rights, was au- 
thorized to make available information concern- 
ing the Nation’s needs for general education and 
trained personnel in the various trades, crafts, and 
professions.” 

Prepared in the BLs Occupational Outlook 
Branch (currently called the Division of Occupa- 
tional Outlook), the oon relied on the continued 
financial support of the Veterans’ Administration 
through a second revision in 1951. Four years 
later, Congress provided for a program of regular 
reappraisal of the employment outlook and for 
up-to-date maintenance of the Handbook and re- 
lated publications. This action funded the 1957 
third edition of the oon and subsequent biennial 
revisions, as well as a new periodical, the Occu- 
pational Outlook Quarterly, which would provide 
a “flow of up-to-date information between edi- 


I: a September 1, 1948, letter of transmittal to 
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tions of the Handbook.” The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics produced subsequent editions of the oo 
in 1959, 1961, 1963-64, and, biennially, in even- 
numbered years starting with 1966 and on up to 
the current 1998-99 edition. (See table 1.) 

At first glance, most readers would see a great 
deal of similarity in the content of the detailed 
occupational statements in the 1949 and 1998-— 
99 editions of the Handbook. Both volumes con- 
tain information about the nature of work; em- 
ployment; training, qualifications, and advance- 
ment; the outlook for various occupations; and 
earnings and working conditions. Both mention 
where to find additional information. A detailed 
examination of the coverage and content of vari- 
ous editions over the course of 50 years, how- 
ever, reveals significant changes. The purpose of 
this article is to chronicle the introduction of, and 
rationale for, some of the major improvements 
and other changes that occurred and, in the proc- 
ess, illustrate the ever-shifting occupational struc- 
ture and social environment over the 50-year 
period. 


Occupations and industries 


Occupations included in the first edition of the 
Handbook were “largely those found by the Vet- 
erans [sic] Administration to be of major interest 
to veterans requesting guidance” (p. 5, my ital- 
ics). Within the span of the next three editions, 


the perceived target audience of the book broadened as its 
occupational coverage expanded. The 1951 edition targeted 
“veterans and other young people” (p. 4), the 1957 edition 
“school and college students, veterans, and other young 
people” (p. 4), and the 1959 edition simply all “young people” 
(p. 4) [my italics in all]. The Bureau dropped references to 
young people in the 1978-79 edition. By that time, users of 
the Handbook included reentrants to the labor force, those 
who were in the process of changing careers, displaced work- 
ers, and other jobseekers. 

Criteria governing the selection of occupations covered in 
the Handbook changed very little over the years, until the mid- 
1980s, when program cuts forced changes in policy. Occupa- 
tions requiring relatively long periods of training—either for- 
mal education or on-the-job training—generally received the 
most attention, because the need for long-range outlook in- 
formation is more acute in connection with choosing careers 
in these occupations. Large occupations providing plentiful 
job opportunities also received priority, followed by small, 
but rapidly growing, fields of employment. 

During periods of rapid expansion in coverage—the 1950s 
through the mid-1960s, and the early 1970s—the only con- 
straint bridling decisions to add occupations was staff re- 
sources. The Bureau added occupations thought to be of spe- 
cial interest to users of the Handbook, with little concern 
regarding the availability of reliable statistical data on em- 
ployment or other subjects. If no employment data were avail- 
able from BLs or Census surveys, for example, the Bureau re- 
lied on estimates supplied by associations and organizations 
representing workers in various occupations. Thus, it is not 
unusual to read that “in 1965, an estimated 3,500 professional 
range managers [persons responsible for the managment, de- 
velopment, and protection of rangelands] were employed” 
(1966-67 edition, p. 58), or that in 1972, “an estimated 150 
persons worked as full-time interpreters” (1974-75 edition, 
p. 607). Anthropologists, astronomers, city managers, and 
models are examples of other occupations for which the Bu- 
reau relied on outside sources for employment estimates. In 
some editions—particularly those prior to 1963—no employ- 
ment data at all were presented for some occupations. 

Two separate budget contractions caused severe cutbacks 
in occupational coverage in the early 1980s. Program manag- 
ers were forced to develop rigid criteria for including an oc- 
cupation in the oon, and they placed great weight on the avail- 
ability of employment data from BLs sources. Beginning with 
the 1984-85 edition, this criterion alone became the standard 
governing occupational coverage in the Handbook. 


Occupations. Changes in the level of program funding af- 
fecting staffing resources and changes in sources of employ- 
ment data affecting the level of occupational detail were key 
factors influencing occupational coverage in the Handbook 


over the years. Changes in occupational classification, a reli- 
ance on new and improved sources of data, and management 
decisions largely determined how related occupations were 
clustered. 

The 1949 Handbook covered 288 occupations in 209 sepa- 
rate reports clustered under three broad groupings: profes- 
sional, semiprofessional, and administrative occupations; 
clerical, sales, and service occupations; and trades and indus- 
trial occupations. These groupings reflected, for the most part, 
the classifications in use at the time by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus in the most recent decennial census of population and by 
the U.S. Employment Service in the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles (D.O.T.).*? A separate section comprising 64 
pages, or nearly one-sixth of the content relating to occupa- 
tions, discussed agricultural production occupations on 26 
different types of farms in 10 different geographical regions, 
as well as 28 types of farm service jobs ranging from crop 
dusting to whitewashing services. 

The Bureau acknowledged that “many significant occupa- 
tions could not be included in the first edition,” but promised 
that “reports on other occupations will be incorporated into 
future editions as rapidly as studies can be made” (1949 ed., 
p. 5). The Bureau then conducted new occupational studies at 
a rapid pace. The second edition of the Handbook, published 
in 1951, included 433 occupations, a 50-percent increase in 
coverage over that of the 1949 edition. 

As occupational coverage expanded throughout the 1950s 
and into the 1960s, so did the number of major groupings. 
The 1968-69 Handbook covered more than 700 occupations 


Editions of Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
1949-99 


Ea rd - Bulletin 
Number Year SS : number 

Pieces 1949 1949 940 
A seine pert 1951 1951 998 
Bie eke ecco 1957 1957 1215 
An ceteseetrsteees 1959 1959 1255 
Di Rieicessetecsaste 1961 1961 1300 
Gb cacsadateassees 1963-64 1963 1375 
Uiattccsttastesiere 1966-67 1966 1450 
Gh. iisesaeeeee 1968-69 1968 1550 
Quen eeint 1970-71 1970 1650 
LOT Ae are. 1972-73 1972 1700 
1974-75 1974 1785 

1976-77 1976 1875 

1978-79 1978 1955 

1980-81 March 1980 2075 

1982-83 April 1982 2200 

1984-85 April 1984 2205 

1986-87 April 1986 2250 

1988-89 April 1988 2300 

1990-91 April 1990 2350 

1992-93 May 1992 2400 

1994-95 May 1994 2450 

1996-97 February 1996 2470 

1998-99 January 1998 2500 
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under seven major groups: professional and related occupa- 
tions, managerial occupations, clerical and related occupa- 
tions, sales occupations, service occupations, skilled and other 
manual occupations, and a category titled “some major indus- 
tries and their occupations.” 

The 1974-75 edition of the Handbook covered more than 
850 occupations, nearly triple the 288 covered in 1949. How- 
ever, because of the way in which the Bureau counted occupa- 
tions, a discrepancy arose between the number (850) of “de- 
tailed” occupations and the number of occupational reports, 
now called briefs or statements, which had increased by less 
than one-half, from 209 to 304. This growing gap between the 
number of occupations “covered” and the number of occupa- 
tional reports was due, in large part, to the number of D.O.T. 
job title descriptions covered in individual statements. For 
example, the 1974-75 Handbook statement on statistical 
clerks contained descriptions of work for 14 separate D.O.T 
job titles. And because “statistical clerk” itself was not a 
D.O.T. title, the tally of occupations covered in this one occu- 
pational report totaled 15. The Bureau abandoned this quirky 
accounting method beginning with the 1982-83 Handbook, 
in part for reasons that are discussed subsequently. 

The Bureau made considerable revisions to the 1974-75 
edition, which presented a new clustering system designed to 
organize occupations by related activities. This edition, with 
later ones up through the 1980-81 edition, grouped reports on 
different fields of work into two major divisions: “employ- 
ment outlook for occupations” and “employment outlook for 
industries.” The occupational division classified occupations 
into 13 “career clusters”: industrial production and related 
occupations; office occupations; services; educational and 
related occupations; sales; construction; occupations in trans- 
portation activities; scientific and technical occupations; me- 
chanics and repairmen; health; social science; social services; 
and art, design, and communications. 

These career clusters helped relate the Handbook’s reported 
outlook on the various occupations to school curriculum and 
occupational training programs, career ladders and lattices, 
and fields of interest for young persons engaged in exploring 
and planning their careers. The clusters were based on a con- 
cept of related activities. Physicians, for example, were in- 
cluded in the same section as hospital attendants. Within each 
of the career clusters, occupations were further grouped into 
related subfields. Within the office-occupation cluster, for 
example, the reader could find groups for clerical occupations, 
computer and related occupations, banking occupations, 
insurance occupations, and administrative and related occu- 
pations. In contrast to the career clustering for occupations, 
the industry reports were grouped according to major indus- 
try divisions in the economy established by the Standard 
Industrial Classification, which was intended for use in statis- 
tical measurements relating to agriculture; mining; construc- 
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tion; manufacturing; transportation; communications and 
public utilities; wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; service and miscellaneous industries; and 
government. 

Disaster struck in fiscal year 1978: the Division of Occu- 
pational Outlook incurred a drastic cut in funding. The ramifi- 
cations of this cut affected staffing resources and, conse- 
quently, the ability to conduct analyses for the 1982-83 
Handbook. The Bureau ceased issuing statements on the out- 
look for industries, and the 1982-83 edition of the 00H con- 
tained none.‘ In addition, two dozen occupational statements 
were dropped, bringing the reported number of occupational 
statements in the Handbook down to 251. 

The 1982-83 Handbook also adopted a new occupational 
clustering arrangement, adhering in principle to the system 
outlined in the 1980 edition of the Standard Occupational 
Classification (soc) manual. This system classified occupa- 
tions into 20 groups: administrative and managerial occupa- 
tions; engineers, surveyors, and architects; natural scientists 
and mathematicians; social scientists, social workers, religious 
workers, and lawyers; teachers, librarians, and counselors; 
health-diagnosing and -treating practitioners; registered 
nurses, pharmacists, dietitians, therapists, and physician as- 
sistants; health technologists and technicians; writers, artists, 
and entertainers; technologists and technicians, except health; 
marketing and sales occupations; administrative support oc- 
cupations, including clerical occupations; service occupations; 
agricultural and forestry occupations; mechanics and repair- 
ers; construction and extractive occupations; production oc- 
cupations; transportation and material-moving occupations; 
helpers, handlers, equipment cleaners, and laborers; and mili- 
tary occupations.° Prior to the soc, labor market analysts 
tended to group occupations into hierarchical categories such 
as “white collar” and “blue collar.” The latter grouping often 
was disaggregated further into “skilled,” “semiskilled,” and 
“unskilled.” Authors of the soc clustering arrangement hoped 
to dissuade analysts from reliance on these kinds of socioeco- 
nomic hierarchies. With only minor changes, this new system 
of grouping occupations remained in place through the 1988— 
89 edition of the Handbook. 

The 1982-83 Handbook was the first to incorporate data 
from the Occupational Employment Statistics (oEs) survey.® 
This edition also contained statements on occupations outside 
the framework of the projections matrix, such as anthropolo- 
gist, city manager, college student personnel worker, floral 
designer, model, and range manager. In most cases, the Bu- 
reau relied on outside sources for estimates of employment in 
these occupations. 

Another cut in program funding in fiscal year 1982 neces- 
sitated more reductions of occupational coverage in the 1984— 
85 Handbook. A new criterion was established to govern cov- 
erage: only occupations for which ozs employment data were 


available would be covered. This criterion, which still holds 
today, resulted in a wholesale castoff of occupations.’ The 
1984-85 edition thus had only 185 detailed occupational 
statements, but coverage, nevertheless, accounted for well 
over half of all jobs in the economy. In addition, the Bureau 
presented summary data for 170 occupations for which em- 
ployment projections were prepared, but detailed occupa- 
tional information was not. This summary data consisted of 
a brief description of the occupation, the number of jobs it 
had in 1982, and a phrase describing prospects for future 
employment growth or decline. Altogether, these occupa- 
tions accounted for an additional 20 percent of the Nation’s 
jobs. 

From this nadir, the Office of Employment Projections con- 
ducted new occupational studies at a gradual pace over the 
next 15 years, adding to both occupational content and em- 
ployment coverage. Employment mentioned in the approxi- 
mately 250 occupational statements covered in detail in the 
main body of the current 1998-99 Handbook accounts for 6 
out of 7 jobs in the economy. The chapter presenting sum- 
mary data on occupations not examined in detail lists just 73 
occupations, accounting for only about 5 percent of all jobs. 

Much of the increase in coverage reported was accom- 
plished by grouping related occupations in a single statement. 
For example, starting with the 1986-87 edition of the Hand- 
book, the statement on machine tool operators expanded cov- 
erage to include all metalworking and plastics-working ma- 
chine operators, and the statement on welders and flame 
cutters broadened to include welding machine operators. Pro- 
gram managers believed that grouping these closely related 
occupations into one statement, rather than several, would 
make it easier to use the statement in exploring one’s career 
options. In the 1988-89 edition, three industry-specific occu- 
pational groupings were added: apparel workers, textile work- 
ers, and woodworking occupations. In the 1990-91 edition, 
an entire major occupational group—handlers, equipment 
cleaners, helpers, and laborers—was covered in a single 
statement. 

Starting with the 1990-91 Handbook, the Bureau grouped 
all professional specialty occupations under a single banner 
and combined two technician groups, thereby reducing the 
number of major clustering groups from 20 to 12. The 1998- 
99 Handbook combined professional specialty and technician 
occupations and dispersed the agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
and related occupations, further reducing the occupational 
arrangement to the following 10 major clusters: executive, 
administrative, and managerial occupations; professional and 
technical occupations; marketing and sales; administrative 
support, including clerical occupations; services; mechanics, 
installers, and repairers; construction trades; production; 
transportation and material-moving occupations; and han- 
dlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers.® 


Industries. The first Handbook contained occupational out- 
look reports for eight “industries.” A separate section cov- 
ered agricultural production occupations and farm service 
jobs. A section titled “Trades and Industrial Occupations” 
included occupational reports covering seven industries: 
foundries, fur manufacturing, furniture manufacturing, hotels, 
printing, radio and television broadcasting, and railroads. 

During the 1950s, the Bureau developed nearly two dozen 
industry employment outlook reports, on the following indus- 
tries: aircraft, the Armed Forces, atomic energy, baking, bank- 
ing, air transportation, department stores, electric power, 
electronics, the Federal Government, industrial chemicals, 
insurance, iron and steel, men’s tailored clothing, automobiles, 
paper and allied products, petroleum production and refin- 
ing, plastics products, radio and television broadcasting, re- 
tail food stores, shipbuilding and ship repairing, State and 
local government, and the telephone industry. Two of the origi- 
nal industries—fur manufacturing and furniture manufactur- 
ing—were dropped after the 1951 edition. Shipbuilding and 
ship repairing appeared only in that edition. Plastics products 
would become part of industrial chemicals, men’s tailored 
clothing part of apparel. Petroleum production and refining 
eventually would be split into petroleum and natural gas pro- 
duction and processing, and petroleum refining. 

During the 1960s, five industries were added: aluminum, 
apparel, construction, the merchant marine, and the Post Of- 
fice. During the early 1970s, seven were added: coal mining, 
drugs, laundry and drycleaning plants, logging and lumber 
mills, office machines and computers, retail food stores, and 
trucking. As a result of expansion over the years, the 1974— 
75 Handbook contained 35 detailed industry outlook state- 
ments, not counting those on agriculture and construction, 
which are classified as industry divisions. 

As mentioned earlier, the lingering effects on staff re- 
sources of a program cut in fiscal year 1978 culminated in a 
decision to drop the entire section titled “Outlook for Indus- 
tries” from the 1982-83 Handbook. It would be another de- 
cade before the Bureau of Labor Statistics produced the Ca- 
reer Guide to Industries. 


Occupations then and now 


Coming up with a list of occupations that can be construed as 
comparable over the 50 years that have elapsed since the pub- 
lication of the first and the current editions of the Handbook 
is tricky at best and hazardous at worst, because of changes in 
occupational classification, definition, coverage, and skills. 
Possibly, a one-to-one match would exist if employment data 
were available at the same level of occupational detail in both 
the 1949 and 1998-99 occupational statements. (See exhibit 
1, “Matching.”) Nearly one-fourth of the occupations (52 of 
209) in the 1949 oon meet this test, despite the fact that trades 
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and industrial occupations accounted for 60 percent of the 
occupational content of the Handbook. Another 39 occupa- 
tional statements in the 1949 edition match up with 21 state- 
ments in the 1998-99 edition on the basis of varying levels of 
disaggregation or aggregration. (See exhibit 1, “Summary.”) 

The occupational comparability between 39 statements in 
the 1949 edition and their closest 1998-99 counterparts is 
different enough to warrant placing them in a third category. 
(See exhibit 1, “Different.”) With the exception of funeral di- 
rectors and embalmers, occupational coverage in the 1998— 
99 Handbook is much broader. Seventy-nine (nearly two- 
fifths) of the 1949 Handbook occupations are not covered in 
the 1998-99 edition. Most of these occupations (62) were 
found in forge shops, foundries, machine shops, and fur manu- 
facturing, furniture manufacturing, and printing establish- 
ments. (See exhibit 1, “ 1949 occupations not covered. . . .”) 


Occupations dropped from the Handbook. Some occupa- 
tions disappeared from the workplace or declined significantly 
in their relative importance between 1949 and today because 
of the impact of technology or falling demand for the prod- 
ucts and services that they provided. Others were combined 
in the workplace or were redefined by revisions to occupa- 
tional classification systems. Following are some examples 
of the effects of each of these factors on various occupations. 


1. Technology. Printing and publishing, which ranks among 
the largest manufacturing industries, has witnessed dramatic 
technological change over the past 50 years, particularly in 
regard to the printing process. Especially affected were occu- 
pations in the composing room, where manuscript once was 
set in type. According to the 1949 Handbook, hand composi- 
tors and typesetters, the oldest composing-room occupation, 
was the largest. Workers in this occupation set each line of 
type in a composing stick, letter by letter and line by line. The 
Handbook reported that “in the long-run, employment in this 
occupation will no doubt tend to decrease, owing to contin- 
ued advances in machine typesetting” (p. 297). In many shops, 
linotype operators—the second-largest composing-room oc- 
cupation—pounded the keyboards of machines that set lines 
of type automatically and much more rapidly than was pos- 
sible by hand. The 1949 Handbook reported the long-range 
outlook for this occupation as “reasonably favorable—more 
so than for hand compositors” (p. 298), but hinted that tech- 
nology could eventually lead to a decline in employment. 
Monotype keyboard operators—employing only a small num- 
ber of workers at the time—used machines that assembled 
type automatically. The 1949 oo# reported that the long-range 
trend in employment was “upward” (p. 298). 

It is probably safe to say that no one envisioned the dra- 
matic technological changes that eventually occurred in the 
printing and publishing industry. Linotype and monotype op- 
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erators would, for the most part, disappear; so would hand 
compositors and typesetters, except for a few that operate 
specialty printing shops. Descriptions of the nature of the work 
in these three occupations last appeared in the 1986-87 edi- 
tion of the Handbook. Occupations such as composing data 
entry keyers and electronic pagination systems workers (even- 
tually called desktop-publishing specialists) would displace 
them. The following “snapshots,” written 10 years apart, 
record the march of this technological change: 


Changing technology will tend to limit the growth of com- 
posing-room occupations; a new group of composing room oc- 
cupations, usually made up of photocompositors is becoming 
important. In phototypesetting, a photographic process replaces 
the function of the hot metal, and final product is a film or pho- 
tographic paper print of the type rather than a metal slug (1959 
edition, pp. 338, 340). 


Over the past decade there has been an increasing use of au- 
tomatically operated typesetting machines activated by an elec- 
tronic device into which perforated tapes are fed; computers, 
recently introduced, are programmed to perforate the codes for 
spacing, length of line, and hyphenation (1968-69 edition, p. 
450). 


The most advanced method of typesetting uses electronic pho- 
totypesetting equipment (1978-79 edition, p. 49). 


The most advanced method of typesetting—called electronic 
pagination—is in limited commercial use at present; keyboard- 
ing of text may be done by typesetters or data entry clerks at the 
printing establishment or, increasingly, by the author before the 
job is sent out for composition (1988-89 edition, p. 356). 


Because of advances in computer software and printing tech- 
nology, much of the typesetting and page layout work is increas- 
ingly done by customers on their computers and this change, 
called “desktop publishing,” poses new challenges for the print- 
ing industry. The industry is rapidly moving toward complete 
“digital imaging,” by which customers’ material received on 
computer disks is converted directly into printing plates (1998— 
99 edition, pp. 443-44), 


2. Demand. In 1950, nearly 44,000 persons worked as 
blacksmiths. This number had dwindled to 11,000 by the time 
the occupation was last covered in the Handbook (the 1980- 
81 edition). The number declined due to the greater use of 
machines in forge shops to produce many of the metal articles 
that were formerly handmade by blacksmiths. In addition, 
welders were doing much of the metal repair work once done 
by blacksmiths. 

Agriculture and railroads were robust sectors of the 
economy 50 years ago. Agricultural production employed 
roughly 1 in 8 workers; railroads provided roughly 1 in 30 
jobs. Thus, the authors of the first Handbook saw fit to devote 
considerable space to discussions of employment opportuni- 
ties on 26 different kinds of farms and for 15 different rail- 
road occupations. Today, these industry sectors account for 


Matchup of occupational statements in 1949 and 1998-99 editions of Occupational Outlook 
Handbook 


1998-99 edition 1949 edition 
Matching (52): 


Accountants and auditors im 
Aircraft mechanics, including engine specialists = 
Architects = 
Boilermakers = 
Bookkeeping, accounting, and auditing clerks = 
Bricklayers and stonemasons = 
Butchers and meat, poultry, and fish cutters = 
Carpenters = 
Chemical engineers ~ 
Chemists = 
Chiropractors = 
Civil engineers = 
Clinical laboratory technologists and technicians = 
College and university faculty ~ 
Dental hygienists - 
Dental laboratory technicians - 
Dentists - 
Diesel mechanics - 
Drafters - 
Electrical and electronic engineers - 
Glaziers ~ 
Heating, air-conditioning, and refrigeration technicians - 
Home appliance and power tool repairers - 
Hotel managers and assistants - 
Industrial engineers - 
Industrial machinery repairers — 
Librarians - 
Licensed practical nurses ~ 
Mechanical engineers = 
Medical record technicians = 
Meteorologists - 
Millwrights _ 
Mining engineers = 
Nursing aides and psychiatric aides - 
Occupational therapists - 
Optometrists = 
Pharmacists - 
Physical therapists - 
Physicians = 
Plasterers = 
Plumbers and pipe fitters - 
Printing press operators - 
Radiologic technologists = 
Registered nurses - 
Restaurant and food service managers - 
Sheet-metal workers 

Social workers 

Structural and reinforcing ironworkers 
Tool and die makers 

Underwriters 

Upholsterers 
Veterinarians 
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Outlook Handbook 
1998-99 edition 


Continued—Matchup of occupational statements in 1949 and 1998-99 editions of Occupational 


1949 edition 


Summary (39): 
Air traffic controllers 


Aircraft pilots 


Automotive body repairers 


Automotive mechanics 
Baggage porters and bellhops 


Barbers and cosmetologists 


Bindery workers 


Electricians 

Flight attendants 

Insurance agents and brokers 
Jewelers 

Line installers and cable splicers 


Telephone installers and repairers 
Optical goods workers, precision 


Metallurgical, ceramic, and materials engineers 
Painters and paperhangers 


Schoolteachers—kindergarten, elementary, and secondary 


Stenographers, court reporters, and medical transcriptionists 
Typists, word processors, and data entry keyers 
Watchmakers 

Welders, cutters, and welding machine operators 


Different (39): 
Chefs, cooks, and other kitchen workers 
Commercial and industrial electronic equipment repairers 


Communications equipment mechanics 


Designers 


Food and beverage service occupations 
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Airport and air-route traffic controllers 

Dispatchers and assistants (air transportation) 

Airline pilots 

Flight engineers 

Navigators (air transportation) 

Automobile mechanics (including automobile body and fender 
repairmen) 


Bell captains and head baggage porters 
Bellmen and baggage porters 

Redcaps 

Train baggagemen 

Barbers 

Beauty operators 

Bookbinders 

Bindery workers 

Electricians, construction 

Electrical repairmen 

Airplane hostesses 

Flight stewards 

General-insurance agents and brokers 
Life-insurance agents 

Jewelry workers 

Jewelry repairmen 

Linemen, electric light and power 
Telephone installers, repairmen, and linemen 
Optical mechanics (ophthalmic) 
Precision optical workers 

Ceramic engineers 

Metallurgical engineers 

Painters 

Paperhangers 

Kindergarten and elementary school teachers 
High school teachers 

Physical education instructors 
Secretaries, stenographers, and typists 


Watch and clock factory workers 
Watch repairmen 

Acetylene burners 

Arc and gas welders 

Resistance welders 


Cooks and chefs 
Electronic technicians (commercial and industrial servicing) 


Electronic technicians (electronics manufacturing) 
Central office equipment installers, telephone 
Radar technicians 
Radio servicemen 

Fur designers 
Furniture designers 
Industrial designers 
Interior decorators 
Tool designers 
Waiters and waitresses 


| Exhibit 1. | Continued—Matchup of occupational statements in 1949 and 1998-99 editions of Occupational 


Outlook Handbook 


1998-99 edition 1949 edition 


Beverage-service workers 


Funeral directors and morticians (excludes embalmers) Funeral directors and embalmers 


Hotel and motel desk clerks Front-office clerks (hotels) 

Janitors and cleaners and cleaning supervisors Hotel housekeepers and assistants 

Lawyers and judges Lawyers 

Machinists and tool programmers All-round machinists 

Material equipment-moving operators Construction machinery operators 

Painting and coating machine operators Painters, spray 

Personnel, training, and labor relations specialists 

and managers Personnel workers 

Photographers and camera operators Photographers 

Police, detectives, and special agents Detectives 
FBI agents 
Federal police and detectives 
Policemen 

Prepress workers Lithographic occupations 
Photoengravers 

Radio and television announcers and newscasters Radio announcers 

Rail transportation occupations Brakemen (railroads) 


Conductors (railroads) 
Hostlers (railroads) 
Locomotive engineers 


Reporters and correspondents Newspaper reporters and editors 
Shoe and leather workers and repairers Shoe repairmen 

Visual artists Commercial artists 
Woodworking occupations Cabinetmakers 


Furniture finishers 
Furniture woodworking machine operators 
1949 occupations not covered in 1998-99 OOH statements (79): 
- Accounting-bookkeeping machine servicemen 
- Accounting-statistical machine servicemen 
- Adding machine servicemen 
- Armature winders 
- Assemblers, bench (machinery manufacturing) 
- Assemblers, floor (machinery manufacturing) 
- Automobile parts salesmen 
- Bakers 
- Blacksmiths 
_ Blasters and powdermen 
= Bridge and building mechanics (railroads) 
- Calculating machine servicemen 
- Carmen (railroads) 
= Cash register servicemen 
- Castings inspectors (foundry) 
- Chainmen, rodmen, and axmen 
- Chippers and grinders (foundry) 
- Clerks (railroads) 
- Drop hammer operators (forge shop) 
- Dry cleaners 
- Electroplaters 
- Electrotypers and stereotypers (printing) 
— Engine-lathe operators (machine shop) 
= Filling-station attendants, managers, and owners 
- Finishing jobs (plastics molding) 
= Fleshers (fur dressing) 
- Flight radio operators 
_ Forging-press operators 
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1998-99 edition ‘ 1949 edition 


Foundry technicians 

Fur blenders 

Fur craftsmen (manufacturing) 

Furniture assemblers 

Furniture finishing-room workers 

Furriers, retail trade 

Grinding-machine operators (machine shop) 
Ground radio operators and teletypists (air transportation) 
Gunsmiths 

Hammersmiths (forge shop) 

Hand compositors and typesetters (printing) 
Hand coremakers (foundry) 

Hand molders (foundry) 

Heateis, forge 

Inspectors, machinery parts 

Lay-out men (machine shop) 

Linotype operators (printing) 

Locomotive firemen and helpers 

Machine coremakers (foundry) 

Machine molders (foundry) 

Melters (foundry) 

Milling-machine operators (machine shop) 
Mold makers (glass) 

Mold makers (structural clay products) 
Monotype caster operators (printing) 
Monotype keyboard operators (printing) 
Patternmakers (foundry) 

Plastics molding machine operators 
Proofreaders 

Radio operators (broadcasting) 

Radio operators (telephone and telegraph industry) 
Riveters, pneumatic (manufacturing) 
Rotogravure photoengravers (printing) 
Set-up men (machine shop) 

Shaper operators (machine shop) 

Ship radio operators 

Signalmen and signal maintainers (railroads) 
Spotters (dry cleaning) 

Station agents (railroads) 

Stock and stores clerks (air transportation) 
Superintendents of service (hotels) 

Switch tenders (railroads) 

Telegraphers and telephoners (railroads) 
Towermen (railroads) 

Traffic agents and clerks (air transportation) 
Turret-lathe operators (machine shop) 
Typewriter servicemen 

Upsetters (forging) 

Weather observers 

Wood carvers and spindle carvers (furniture) 
Wood turners (furniture) 


only about 1 in 40 workers and 1 in 500 jobs, respectively. 
Accordingly, the 1998-99 Handbook has just a single state- 
ment covering farmers and farm managers and a single state- 
ment on rail transportation workers, four-fifths of whom rail- 
roads employ.’ 

Occupations associated with fur manufacturing—fleshers 
(fur dressers), fur blenders, and fur craftsmen—last appeared 
in the 1951 Handbook. The number of jobs remaining in the 
industry and falling employment prospects were the underly- 
ing reasons for dropping coverage of these occupations. Em- 
ployment in the industry was subject to cyclical as well as 
seasonal swings; fur workers rarely worked full time, year 
round. By 1947, combined employment in dressing and dye- 
ing plants, fur garment manufacturing, and retail shops was 
appreciably below the peak level reached in 1927. 


3. Combined in the workplace or by current occupational 
classification systems. The occupation of flight attendant, 
which combines airplane hostesses—later called steward- 
esses—and flight stewards, is the best example of this type of 
aggregation. Other examples are air traffic controllers; bag- 
gage porters and bellhops; and welders, cutters, and welding 
machine operators. (See exhibit 1, “Summary.’’) 


Occupations that emerged. Throughout the period under 
review, the occupational lexicon expanded as new occupa- 
tions emerged in response to various economic and social 
stimuli. The invention of the electronic computer, for example, 
spawned the emergence of an expanding number of computer- 
related occupations over the years.!° In 1951, the first com- 
puter was installed for commercial use.'' In 1959, the Bureau 
added programmers to the Handbook’s content, calling the 
occupation “one of the newest in the country” (p. 208). The 
1959 edition reported that people in this occupation prepare 
instructions or “programs” for the great new electronic com- 
puters that are often called “giant brains” and that “it is the 
programmer who does the thinking that makes the machines 
work” (p. 209). In the 1968-69 Handbook, the Bureau added 
systems analysts. The statement would eventually expand to 
include computer scientists and computer engineers. The 
1988-89 Handbook introduced users to operations research 
analysts, who use computers extensively in their work to tackle 
a whole host of problems facing large business and govern- 
ment organizations, including strategy, forecasting, resource 
allocation, the layout of facilities, inventory control, person- 
nel schedules, and distribution systems. 

Advances in medical science, together with medicare and 
other health insurance reform, brought about new health tech- 
nician specialties and auxiliaries, such as home health care 
aides. Efforts to assimilate highly trained Vietnam-era medi- 
cal corps personnel into the civilian sector resulted in the 
emergence of physician assistants. Technology that hammered 


away at composing-room occupations in the printing industry 
eventually created a need for desktop-publishing specialists. 


Content 


“Outlook Summary” and “Significant Points.” | Occupa- 
tional reports in the 1949 and 1951 editions of the Handbook 
began with a short, one-paragraph section titled “Outlook 
Summary” that summarized information presented in greater 
detail in the section on job outlooks. Occupational statements 
in the 1998-99 Handbook feature a section, “Significant 
Points,” that highlights important things about the occupa- 
tions presented elsewhere in the statement, including the sec- 
tion on job outlooks. “Significant Points” first appeared in 
the 1992-93 Career Guide to Industries. The favorable reac- 
tion from users prompted the Bureau to publish a similar sec- 
tion in the Handbook. 


Nature of the work. This section of the Handbook explains 
what workers typically do on the job. Descriptions of the na- 
ture of the work in the 1949 Handbook tended to be very 
brief; some, however, included employment data and provided 
information about places of employment and opportunities 
for advancement. Eventually, material presented in the sec- 
tion dealt exclusively with workers’ duties and responsibili- 
ties, the tools or equipment they used, and how closely they 
were supervised. The accuracy and timeliness of the content 
of the section depend heavily on analysts’ ability to identify 
changes to the nature of work resulting from changes in tech- 
nology and also to identify the emergence of new specialties 
within occupations, as well as changes in the way firms con- 
duct business. This task requires staying abreast of develop- 
ments by researching the current literature and communicat- 
ing with experts in the field. The reputation the Handbook 
has enjoyed over the years as a source of comprehensive, up- 
to-date, accurate, and reliable information is testimony to the 
analysts’ ability to accomplish that task. 


Sex stereotyping. From the outset, analysts preparing the 
Handbook relied heavily on the Bureau of the Census for 
employment data and the D.O.T. for descriptions of work. 
Because the occupational classification system used by each 
of these sources contained sexist titles, they naturally found 
their way into the Handbook. Thus, the 1949 edition presented 
separate reports on airplane hostesses and flight stewards. 
Under a description of the duties of these two occupations, 
readers learned that “when a hostess and steward work to- 
gether, as is often the case on big planes, the former tends to 
specialize in service to the women and children aboard, [while 
the latter] tends to handle the heavier work” (p. 163). Under 
“Qualifications and Advancement,” one learned that “as a 
general rule, only single women (or widowed or divorced 
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References to employment of women in selected occupations, 1972-73 through1978-79 Occupational 


Reference to employment of women 


“About 2 percent of the cpa’s and less than 20 percent of all accountants are women” (p. 30). 
“About 3 percent of the cpa’s and less than 22 percent of all accountants are women” (p. 128). 


“About 4 percent of the cpa’s and more than 24 percent of all accountants are women. Since the early 
1960’s, employment of women accountants has increased more rapidly than that of men, and there is 
every indication that women will continue to play an increasingly active role in the occupation 


“Men predominate in college teaching and hold more than nine-tenths of the positions in engineer- 
ing, the physical sciences, agriculture, and law. However, most teachers in nursing, home economics, 


“TA ]bout one-fourth...were women. Women worked more frequently in 2-year colleges than in 4-year 
colleges...and were more likely to teach certain subjects such as nursing, home economics, and 


“About one-fourth...are women” (p. 210). References to subjects taught were dropped. 


Exhibit 2. 
Outlook Handbooks 
Edition 
Occupation of CoH 
Accountant 1972-73 
1974-75 
1976-77 
(p. 124). 
1978-79 Dropped. 
College and university 1972-73 
teacher 
and library science are women” (p. 217). 
1974-75 
library science” (p. 209). 
1976-77 
1978-79 Dropped. 
Lawyers 1972-73 None. 
1974-75 “..most of them men...”(p. 142). 


1976-77 


“Although the majority were men, increasing numbers of women are choosing careers in law. In 


1974, for example, about 1 of every 5 students in American Bar Association (ABA) approved law 
schools was a woman” (p. 139). 


1978-79 
1972-73 
1974-75 
1976-77 


Dropped. 


1978-79 Dropped. 


women without children) are eligible for jobs, and their con- 
tinued employment is conditioned upon their remaining un- 
married” (p. 163). Further, “about 1 out of 10 of all present 
stewardesses are nurses, [and] girls without this qualification 
must, as a rule, have at least 1 or 2 years of college education” 
(p. 163). 

In early editions of the Handbook, it is not unusual to find 
third-person singular pronouns (he, his, she, her, and so forth) 
used in describing the nature of work in occupations in which 
most workers were either men or women. Equal employment 
legislation such as the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Age 
Discrimination in Employment Act of 1967 prohibited the use 
of sex- and age-specific language in inappropriate contexts 
by the public employment service. To conform to these regu- 
lations, the U.S. Department of Labor issued a publication in 
1975 revising nearly 3,500 job descriptions in the D.O.T. that 
were considered potentially discriminatory with regard to sex 
or age.'* For example, terms circumscribing a person’s age, 
such as “boy,” “girl,” “junior,” and “senior,” were eliminated, 
as was sex-stereotyping language, such as “man,” “woman,” 
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“\..7 percent were women” (p. 78). 


“More than 7 percent were women” (p. 479). 


“[A]bout 7 percent...were women. The recent increase in female enrollment in medical schools points 
to a larger number of women doctors in the future” (p. 448). 


“lady,” and suffixes like “-ess,” denoting females. Thus, “fore- 
man” was replaced by “supervisor” and “draftsman” by 
“drafter.” The Bureau formally adopted the use of nonsexist 
job titles in the 1976-77 Handbook, with the sole exception 
of “able seaman,” which, for reasons unknown, was retained. 

Only scattered references to the number of women em- 
ployed in various occupations appeared in the 1949 oon. 
Beginning with the 1957 Handbook, however, the Bureau 
made an effort to provide more information on the employ- 
ment of women. Eventually, though, the authors became dis- 
satisfied because they felt that numbers showing very small 
or very large percentages of women employed in certain oc- 
cupations constituted sex stereotyping. Exhibit 2 illustrates 
how they wrestled with this issue in describing four occupa- 
tions during the 1970s. Photographs were sought showing 
women and other minorities in nontraditional occupations in 
an attempt to counter the numbers, but they were difficult to 
come by. More importantly, one could not mask the impact of 
statements alluding to the fact that just 1 percent of engineers, 
but 97 percent of receptionists, were women. The subtle mes- 


sage they sent, of course, was that the former was an occupa- 
tion for men, the latter for women. By the mid-1970s, the 
Bureau believed that, from a career-counseling standpoint, 
the negative effects of sex stereotyping far outweighed the 
merits of presenting employment data on women in the Hand- 
book. Consequently, the authors dropped all references to the 
employment of women beginning with the 1978-79 edition. 


References torace. Throughout its history, the OOH has been 
sprinkied with only a few references to race. All of them 
should strike readers today as insensitive and irrelevant. Four 
of these references are associated with railroad occupations 
that were subject to stringent hierarchical hiring and seniority 
practices. In the 1949 and 1951 Handbooks, the occupational 
reports on redcaps indicated that they “must be strong enough 
to carry heavy baggage. Most of them are Negroes” (1949 
edition, p. 343; 1951 edition, p. 425). In the 1951 and 1957 
editions, text in the report on Pullman porters and passenger 
attendants reads, “Most porters are Negroes; a few are Filipi- 
nos” (1951 edition, p. 417; 1957 edition, p. 586). The follow- 
ing statement about dining-car cooks appears: “On most roads 
only Negro men are hired at present, although some western 
and northern roads employ white cooks” (1949 edition, p. 418; 
1957 edition, p. 587). And on dining-car attendants, the Hand- 
book says, “There is little opportunity for advancement for 
Negro waiters, since the stewards who are in charge on most 
dining cars are white men” (1951 edition, p. 420). 

In the 1949 and 1951 editions, the statement on funeral 
directors and embalmers foolishly reports the number of mor- 
tuary establishments that were operated by Negroes. Curi- 
ously, this occupation was dropped from the 1957 Handbook, 
it would not appear again until the 1974-75 edition—this time 
without any reference to race. 


Working conditions. Only a small number of occupational 
reports in early editions of the Handbook contained informa- 
tion about working conditions. Those that did generally fo- 
cused on hours of work, shift work, or weekend work. Ana- 
lysts tended to tack this information onto the section on 
earnings. Very few reports discussed occupational hazards. 

The passage of the Occupational Safety and Health Act in 
1970 raised social consciousness about safe and healthful 
working conditions. Starting with the 1974-75 edition of the 
Handbook, analysts sought to provide information about 
physical activities required on the job and about the work- 
place environment and hazards. Beginning with the 1980-81 
edition, the Bureau placed this information in a separate sec- 
tion following that on the nature of work, to ensure greater 
consistency in content and format. The following excerpts 
from the 1949 and 1998-99 Handbook regarding the work of 
police officers clearly illustrate improvements in the treatment 
of working conditions: 


The predominant work schedule for city police is 8 hours a 
day and 48 hours a week. In several large cities the workweek 
has recently been cut to 40 hours. State police generally live in 
barracks, are on call 24 hours a days, and often work more than 
60 hours a week (1949 edition, p. 143). 


Police work can be very dangerous and stressful. In addition 
to the obvious dangers of confrontations with criminals, the need 
to be constantly alert and ready to deal appropriately with any 
situation can be very stressful (1998-99 edition, p. 346). 


Places of employment. The title of this section was changed 
to “Employment” starting with the 1982-83 edition of the 
oon. The 1949 Handbook provided “figures on employment 
in each field whereever [sic] possible, both in charts and text, 
because the most useful single clue to the prospective em- 
ployment opportunities in each occupation is the number of 
workers employed in it” (p. 7). This section also provides 
information on key industries employing workers, the geo- 
graphic distribution of jobs, and the proportion of part-time 
and self-employed workers. 

Since the 1984-85 edition, employment has been charac- 
terized in terms of jobs, and not workers, reflecting a shift 
from the use of household-based data to that of establishment- 
based data. 


Training, other qualifications, and advancement. This sec- 
tion describes the education or training requirements for en- 
try into various occupations, as well as the opportunities and 
skills needed for advancement in the occupation. Individuals 
can qualify for jobs in many occupations in more than one 
way, although generally, one way is predominant or preferred. 
The Handbook discusses the relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of each path to qualification. 

Since 1996, the Bureau has identified the category of edu- 
cation and training most workers took to become proficient in 
each of more than 500 occupations in the national industry- 
occupation matrix.'* The two most recent editions of the 
Handbook have a table showing the projected fastest growing 
occupations and occupations having the largest numerical 
projected increase in employment, by level of education and 
training. 


Job outlook. The job outlook section is the heart of the Hand- 
book. It describes the projected change in employment and 
identifies the factors that will influence employment roughly 
10 years ahead in the occupation. This section also addresses 
the occupation’s susceptibility, in general, to layoffs due to 
imports, slowdowns in economic activity, and technological 
advancements. It calls attention, for example, to large occupa- 
tions with high turnover rates that generally provide the most 
job openings, reflecting the need to replace workers who trans- 
fer to other occupations or who stop working. The section also 
seeks to inform users about job opportunities and the degree 
of competition that entrants are likely to encounter. 
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In an introductory section of the 1949 Handbook, the Bu- 
reau called attention to the problems of evaluating the em- 
ployment outlook, but stated that “the long-run trend is more 
important than short-run fluctuations for appraising employ- 
ment opportunities in connection with the individual’s choice 
of a lifetime occupation” (p. 6). Despite the emphasis on long- 
run prospects, the 1949 and 1951 Handbooks presented in- 
formation on the current employment situation in many fields 
of work and on the opportunities to be expected in the suc- 
ceeding few years. These types of analyses, in general, have 
not reappeared since, except to call attention to anecdotal re- 
ports of widespread shortages in key occupations. For ex- 
ample, the 1990-91 Handbook indicated that physical thera- 
pists were in short supply in the recent past. The report went 
on to say that the situation likely would ease somewhat as the 
number of graduates of physical therapy programs—particu- 
larly entry-level master’s degree programs—continued to 
increase. Within the span of a few years, the situation did 
indeed improve, and the 1996-97 Handbook stated, 
“TAJnecdotal reports about shortages of physical therapists 
that existed in recent years are no longer common. The num- 
ber of physical therapy education programs has increased and 
more graduates have moved in[to] the labor force” (p. 170). 
Late-1980s and early-1990s editions of the Handbook re- 
ported that similar conditions had existed for registered 
nurses. 


Factors affecting employment change. Demographic trends, 
shifts in demand for products or services, technological inno- 
vations, the impact of imports, and changes in the way busi- 
ness is conducted are among the variables that drive employ- 
ment in an occupation up or down. The discussion that follows 
looks at a few specific factors and their effect on selected 
occupations. 


1. Demographics. In an introductory chapter, the 1949 
Handbook used the term “baby boom” in reference to its ex- 
pected influence on the employment outlook. This generation 
probably had a more profound impact on the demand for 
goods and services over the ensuing 50 years than did any 
other economic stimulus.'* 

The teaching profession may be the best example of occu- 
pations whose employment outlook seesawed as this ““demo- 
graphic pig in the python” ran its course. The 1959 Hand- 
book reported shortages of qualified teachers in kindergarten 
and primary schools. The 1963-64 edition called attention to 
the growing number of secondary school teachers that would 
be needed during the mid- to late 1960s, when enrollments 
would expand rapidly as a result of the high birthrates follow- 
ing World War II. And the 1968-69 Handbook reported that 
opportunities over the 1966-75 period likely would be excel- 
lent for college and university teachers because “a great in- 
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crease in college enrollments is in progress” (p. 188). 

By the early 1970s, the slowdown in birthrates beginning 
in the mid-1960s, combined with a growing pool of college 
graduates qualified to teach at all levels of education, began 
affecting job prospects for teachers. In discussions of the 
employment outlook through the mid-1980s, the 1974-75 
Handbook painted a gloomy picture for individuals seeking 
to enter the teaching profession at any of its three levels. 

Currently, the job outlook for kindergarten and primary 
school teachers, as well as that for secondary school teachers, 
varies widely by geographic area and specialty. Shortages 
exist in inner cities and for teachers of mathematics, science, 
bilingual education, and computer science. Competition for 
college faculty positions is still keen. However, retirements 
should increase significantly through the middle of the next 
decade as the large number of faculty who entered the profes- 
sion during the 1950s and 1960s reaches retirement age. In 
addition, the traditional college-age population will begin to 
grow again, spurred by the leading edge of the baby boom 
“echo” generation (children of the baby boomers) reaching 
college age. 


2. Technology. Wrestling with the impending effects of of- 
fice automation would tease and challenge Handbook ana- 
lysts for years. Looking at what was said about the projected 
employment change for typists provides some insight into the 
analysts’ dilemma. 

The 1957 edition of the Handbook was the first to mention 
the effects of office automation on employment, saying that 
the introduction of new labor-saving equipment such as elec- 
tric typewriters failed to halt and, in fact, stimulated the rise 
in employment among typists. The 1982-83 Handbook pro- 
jected that the number of typists would grow about as fast as 
the average for all occupations through the 1980s as business 
expansion increased the volume of paperwork. The 1984-85 
OOH projected that employment growth would be slower than 
average for typists through the mid-1990s, but reported that 
the experts were divided about the issue of the impact of of- 
fice automation on employment. The 1988-89 Handbook re- 
ported that the productivity of typists had risen dramatically 
due to the installation of word-processing equipment, im- 
provements in optical character recognition technology, and 
the greater use of desktop personal computers and executive 
workstations by more and more professionals and managers. 
The Bureau projected that the employment of typists (now 
called typists and word processors) would decline through 
the year 2000, despite an “information explosion” and rapid 
growth in the volume of business transactions. Productivity 
gains and organizational restructuring brought about by new 
technologies and improvements in telecommunications that 
allowed data entry to be outsourced to workers in nations with 
low wages pummeled the occupation in the 1990s. By the 


time the 1998-99 Handbook was published, the occupation 
of typists and word processors ranked third on the list of oc- 
cupations with the largest projected numerical decline in em- 
ployment (—100,000) through the year 2006. 


3. Foreign trade. Readers of editions of the Handbook pro- 
duced from the 1960s through the 1980s can see jobs associ- 
ated with apparel march from the North to the South and then 
offshore as firms in the industry strove to lower labor costs in 
order to compete in a constantly changing, increasingly glo- 
bal, marketplace. 


4. The unexpected. Even one-time shocks, such as the Three 
Mile Island reactor accident 20 years ago, could have damp- 
ening and lasting effects on an occupation—in that case, 
nuclear engineers. Since the incident, and the 1986 Chernoby] 
disaster, only a small number of nuclear power plants remain 
under construction in the United States, and it is possible that 
some older plants will shut down because of public concerns 
over safety. The 1998-99 Handbook reports that employment 
growth among nuclear engineers is expected to be slower than 
average—contrasting sharply with the projected faster-than- 
average growth reported in the 1984-85 edition, the first to 
cover this engineering specialty. 


Adjectives describing employment change. Although pro- 
jections of employment change underpin information on the 
employment outlook in the Handbook, the information in the 
outlook section is generally presented as a qualitative state- 
ment about growth in an occupation. This is because percent 
changes, by themselves, may have little meaning to high school 
students unfamiliar with long-term growth prospects and may 
imply a degree of precision that is unwarranted. Job opportu- 
nities in a particular occupation usually are favorable, how- 
ever, ifemployment increases at least as rapidly as the economy 
as a whole. Occupations in which employment stays about the 
same or declines generally offer less favorable job prospects. 

Prior to the mid-1960s, when analysts developed occupa- 
tional employment projections independently, rather than as 
part of a comprehensive statistical framework, it was not un- 
usual to find varying phraseology to describe projected em- 
ployment changes—even in the same edition of the 0oH.'° In 
the 1949 Handbook, for example, one finds the following 
descriptions: 


In the long run, there will be expanding opportunities in the 
profession [chemists]... (p. 76). 


In the long run, total employment [of meteorologists] will 
rise slowly... (p. 82). 


The profession [lawyers] is expected to go on expanding over 
the long run... (p. 105). 


The long-run trend of employment [for waiters and wait- 


resses] is slowly upward (p. 139). 
Police work is an expanding field (p. 142). 


Over the long run, employment [of automobile mechanics] 
will probably continue to rise... (p. 199). 


The trade [shoe repairmen] can use only a few additional 
workers in the next several years (p. 225). 


The development of comprehensive statistical projection 
procedures in the mid-1960s and the publication of informa- 
tion on projected employment changes for detailed occupa- 
tions spurred efforts for greater consistency in descriptions of 
employment change in the Handbook. Thus, one finds more 
statements about employment being expected to grow rapidly 
or expected to continue to decline. 

Despite this improvement, without the projections in hand, 
users still lacked a reference point with which to interpret 
employment growth. Accordingly, beginning with the 1974— 
75 Handbook, the Bureau supplied a “key” in the chapter en- 
titled “How the Handbook Is Organized.” (See the top half of 
exhibit 3.) In the 1972-85 projection series that underpinned 
the employment outlook information in the 1974-75 edition, 
the Bureau projected total employment to increase by 24.2 
percent. Thus, a statement about an occupation that read “em- 
ployment is expected to increase moderately” meant that the 
projected employment change for that occupation fell between 
15.0 percent and 29.9 percent, giving the user a means to in- 
terpret the adjective describing growth, as well as a basis with 
which to make comparisons among occupations. 

In the 1976-77 Handbook, the Bureau changed the adjec- 
tives “very rapid,” “rapid,” and “moderate” to “much faster 
than,” “faster than,” and “about as fast as” the average for all 
occupations, respectively. Also, the five ranges of employ- 
ment decline were replaced by a single adjective categorizing 
the decline. With each new projection series, the ranges of 
percent change shifted, of course, to reflect differences in the 
projected change in total employment. Still, the revisions to 
the adjectives would hold up in subsequent editions. The bot- 
tom half of exhibit 3 shows key phrases used in the 1998-99 
Handbook to describe projected employment changes be- 
tween 1996 and 2006. 

Besides describing projected employment changes, the 
outlook section might discuss the degree of competition for 
jobs that applicants are likely to encounter. This piece of in- 
formation is usually couched in very qualitative terms, be- 
cause a great deal of judgment underlies its description. Ac- 
cordingly, as with “employment change,” beginning with the 
1974-75 Handbook, the Bureau supplied a “key” to help read- 
ers interpret the various phrases used to describe “opportuni- 
ties and competition for jobs.” 

The Bureau’s characterizations of prospective supply-de- 
mand relationships, even if expressed in qualitative terms, 
exhibited a certain boldness up through the 1996-97 Hand- 
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book, as illustrated in exhibit 4. In the 1998-99 edition, the 
Bureau confronted users with only three supply-demand cat- 
egories, as opposed to the previous five. Whether this change 
reflects caution, wisdom, or both is left to the reader. 


Availability, reliability, and consistency of earnings data. 
The 1949 Handbook reported that “few people make an oc- 
cupational choice solely on the basis of how much money 
they may be able to earn, but most people do want to have 
some idea of the earnings to be expected in the various occu- 
pations they are considering” (p. 8). Not much has changed in 
the intervening years. Today, data on earnings are still one of 
the most sought-after pieces of information those contemplat- 
ing a career use in their calculations. Sources of earnings data, 
however, did change over the years, as did approaches used 
to provide readers with some measure to compare earnings 
among occupations. In all cases, the availability of an im- 
proved alternative was the impetus for change. 

The 1949 Handbook utilized the concept of relative earn- 
ings, depicting an occupation as a low-paying field, one that 
paid about the average, or a field in which earnings had been 
consistently high. However, not many earnings statements 
contained such information in the 1949 edition. The follow- 
ing are some of those that did: 


[The] average physician was in the top 3 percent of the popu- 
lation with respect to income in 1947 (p. 45). 


Average earnings [for funeral directors and embalmers] are 
not high (p. 114). 


Bricklayers’ wages are among the 
highest in the building trades (p. 180). 


Industrial machinery repairmen are 
generally among the best paid mainte- 
nance workers (p. 202). 


Key phrases having to do with employment change in the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook 


Changing employment between 1972 and 1985! 


part, to suggest the range of earnings that young people enter- 
ing the labor market could expect to receive in the immediate 
future. Tables and charts presented interesting and informa- 
tive data showing variations in pay within broad occupational 
groups and selected occupations and industries. For example, 
the 1959 edition reported that “only 1 out of 1,000 workers in 
the automobile industry earned less than $2 an hour in 1957 
contrasted with more than 900 out of 1,000 in the textile in- 
dustries” (p. 32). 

Most of the information on earnings presented in all edi- 
tions of the Handbook up through the 1982-83 edition came 
from various surveys conducted by the Bureau. Nevertheless, 
the earnings reports relied heavily on data gathered by pri- 
vate and other Federal government sources, particularly in 
Handbooks whose occupational content differed from that of 
the BLs wage surveys and Census household survey. Because 
of the wide variety of sources used, the earnings data in each 
Handbook’s occupational statements referred to different pe- 
riods of time, covered disparate geographic areas, represented 
different kinds of statistical measures, and had varying de- 
grees of accuracy. Some of these statements did not contain 
any information on earnings. And it was not uncommon to 
find phrases such as “according to scattered reports from vari- 
ous parts of the country,” “a very rough estimate suggests,” 
“according to one estimate,” and “according to limited data.” 
Not surprisingly, the section titled “Points to Bear in Mind in 
Using the Reports” stated that comparisons between the 
earnings data for different occupations should be made with 
caution. 


+ 


— 


Increase Decline 


Am-FM repairmen have lower wage Adjective 
rates than many other groups of skilled 
workers (p. 211). Very rapid 
[Tool and die maker] is the highest | Rapid 
paid machine-shop occupation (p. 231), | Moderate 
Slow 


Patternmaking is among the highest 


paid occupations in manufacturing (p. se hee Ce 


40.0 percent or more 

30.0 percent to 39.9 percent 
15.0 percent to 29.9 percent 
5.0 percent to 14.9 percent 


—40.0 percent or more 

—30.0 percent to —-39.9 percent 
-15.0 percent to -29.9 percent 
—5.0 percent to -14.9 percent 


259). 


0 percent to 4.9 percent —0 percent to -4.9 percent 


Changing employment between 1996 and 2006? 


Wage scales in this occupation [book- 
binder] tend to be below the average for 


If the statement reads... 


Employment is projected to. .. 


all printing trades (p. 309). 


Women bindery workers have the 
lowest wage rates of any group of pro- 
duction workers in the printing and al- 
lied industries (p. 310). 


The 1957 and 1959 Handbooks in- 
cluded a chapter titled “Earnings from 
Work.” The chapter was designed, in 


or little or no change 
Decline 
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Grow much faster than the average 
Grow faster than the average 

Grow about as fast as the average 
Grow more slowly than the average, 


"The average increase projected for all occupations for the 1972-85 period is 24.2 percent. 
? The average increase projected for all occupations for the 1996-2006 period is 14.0 percent. 


Increase 36 percent or more 
Increase 21 percent to 35 percent 
Increase 10 percent to 20 percent 


Increase 0 percent to 9 percent 
Decrease 1 percent or more 


Starting with the 1974-75 Hand- 
book and continuing through the 
1982-83 edition, the Bureau endeav- 
ored to provide users with a measure 
to compare earnings among occupa- 
tions. Generally, this took the form of 
comparing earnings in an occupation 
with the average earnings of all 
nonsupervisory workers in private in- 
dustry, except farming. The earnings 
data were derived from the Current 
Employment Statistics (ces) survey.’ 
In 1980, these nonsupervisory work- 
ers represented about 60 percent of all 
workers. Thus, the 1982-83 Hand- 
book reported that 


Excellent 

Very good 

Good or favorable 
May face competition 
Keen competition 


Tool-and-die makers are among the 
highest paid machining workers. In 
1980, tool-and-die makers employed in 
metropolitan areas had average earn- 
ings of $10.34 an hour. This was about one and three-fourths 
times as much as the average for all nonsupervisory workers 
in private industry, except farming (p. 418). 


keen competition 


This information was provided only for some occupations, 
however, and not consistently among occupations from one 
edition to the next. In addition, using this measure for occu- 
pations like secondary school teacher, systems analyst, and 
cashier probably did not benefit the user much, because the 
measure was too broad and, hence, largely irrelevant. 

The 1984-85 Handbook was the first to use annually aver- 
aged weekly earnings data that became available from the 
household Current Population Survey (cps) to show the earn- 
ings distribution of full-time wage and salary workers within 
an occupation. Using data from the 1982 cps, many statements 
presented median earnings and described the earnings of the 
middle 50 percent, the lowest 10 percent, and the highest 
10 percent, of workers. Earnings from self-employment, 
which tend to be higher than earnings from salaries, were not 
included. 

Up through the current 1998-99 edition, the cps was the 
major source of earnings data used in the Handbook. Some 
statements continued to include earnings data from sources 
other than the cps, so, because the characteristics of these data 
varied, the Handbook, at least through the 1994-95 edition, 
cautioned users on the hazards of trying to compare earnings 
among occupations. 

The forthcoming 2000-01 edition of the Handbook will 
be the first to use a new, much more extensive and more ap- 
propriate, source of occupational earnings data. Prior to 1996, 
the national ogs survey provided data only on wage and sal- 
ary employment—-since the early 1980s, the key source of 
data used by the Bureau in developing occupational employ- 
ment projections. In 1996, the ozs survey was redesigned to 


Key phrases having to do with opportunities and competition 
for jobs in the Occupational Outlook Handbook 


Job opportunities 


If the statement reads. . . 


Very good to excellent opportunities 
Good or favorable opportunities 
May face competition or can expect 


Prospective supply-demand relationship 


Demand much greater than supply 

Demand greater than supply 

Rough balance between demand and supply 
Likelihood of more supply than demand 
Supply greater than demand 


Job openings compared 
with jobseekers may be... 


More numerous 
In rough balance 


Fewer 


collect earnings data. The 2000-01 edition will present earn- 
ings data from that survey for virtually every occupation cov- 
ered in the Handbook, making it easier than ever before for 
users to compare earnings among occupations." 


Outside contributors of material. Early editions of the OOH 
relied on material prepared outside the Bureau, largely due to 
a continuation of collaborative relationships that were forged 
during the preparation of the 1946 Occupational Outlook In- 
formation Manual for the Veterans’ Administration. Through 
the 1976-77 edition of the Handbook, the material on the 
agricultural industry and its occupations was prepared by, or 
in conjunction with, the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Through the 1961 edition, the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Labor contributed as many as 14 reports to 
each Handbook on occupations in which women predomi- 
nated, namely, beauty operators; dental hygienists; dietitians; 
home economists; hospital attendants; librarians; medical 
laboratory technicians; medical X-ray technicians; occupa- 
tional therapists; physical therapists; practical nurses; public 
health nutritionists; registered professional nurses; secretar- 
ies, stenographers, and typists; and social workers. Through 
the 1972-73 edition, the U.S. Office of Education supplied a 
chapter dealing with the use of the Handbook in career guid- 
ance activities. In the 1957 through 1961 editions, the Bureau 
of Employment Security of the U.S. Department of Labor pre- 
pared a section on services for jobseekers at public employ- 
ment offices. Since the 1978-79 edition, staff from the 
Bureau’s Division of Occupational Outlook have produced 
all material presented in the Handbook. 


Introductory letters. The 1949 through 1978-79 editions of 
the OOH contained introductory letters attesting to the value 
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and usefulness of material in the Handbook to different con- 
stituencies. The National Vocational Guidance Association 
(later renamed the National Career Development Associa- 
tion), which had adopted a resolution at its 1947 annual con- 
vention requesting that the Handbook be made available for 
public sale, was the first endorsee. Subsequent editions also 
contained separate endorsement letters from various Federal 
Government Agencies whose missions encompassed coun- 
seling activities. The Veterans’ Administration, which also 
provided financial support in the early years, wrote that the 
Handbook satisfied the need for current and reliable occupa- 
tional information for use in the Agency’s counseling and 
training activities. The Bureau of Employment Security of 
the U.S. Department of Labor championed the Handbook as 
a necessary tool for carrying out counseling functions in 
local employment service offices. The U.S. Department of 
Defense’s education branch called attention to the value of 
the publication in preparing members of the Armed Forces 
for their return to civilian life. The Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration called the Handbook an invaluable reference 
to counselors in the rehabilitation process, where the ultimate 
goal is suitable employment for the counselee. And the U.S. 
Office of Education said that school counselors had come to 
regard the book as the basic publication on occupational in- 
formation. During the 1950s and 1960s, these individual ac- 
colades were not only welcomed, but unabashedly sought. 

As the Handbook’s popularity increased, and as sales sur- 
passed the 100,000 mark in the early 1970s, the Bureau felt 
that six separate endorsements were unwarranted. Accord- 
ingly, the 1974-75 through 1980-81 editions contained only 
a single letter of endorsement attributable to the heads of the 
Six supportive organizations. Subsequently, the Bureau de- 
cided to drop even this single “pat on the back” from the 
1982-83 edition, not out of ingratitude, but because the Hand- 
book, by then a nationally recognized source of information 
regarding careers, could stand alone.'* 


Distribution 


In his article in this issue, Harold Goldstein points out that 
sales of the Handbook by the Government Printing Office rose 
from an “astonishing” 40,000 copies for the 1949 edition to a 
peak of 153,000 for the 1982-83 edition.'? A number of fac- 
tors—all of which helped expand the user base of the oo4— 
contributed to this rise. The Bureau vigorously promoted the 
Handbook by giving presentations on various job outlooks at 
conferences attended by guidance counselors and librarians 
and to groups of students and members of professional asso- 
ciations and business and industry organizations. The devel- 
opment of career guidance information courses in counselor 
education programs also served to introduce succeeding gen- 
erations of new counselors to the Handbook. 
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Last, but not least, was cost. Through the mid-1980s, the 
pricing guidelines of the Government Printing Office gener- 
ally favored publications with hundreds of pages at the ex- 
pense of publications with only a few pages. In 1983, a task 
force from the Agency recommended the adoption of a new 
pricing policy that distributed costs and overhead on the basis 
of a publication’s size and number of pages. The incorpora- 
tion of these recommendations shocked the Bureau when the 
Government Printing Office announced prices of $20 and $23, 
respectively, for the paper and cloth versions of the 1986-87 
ooH—increases of more than 230 percent above the $8.50 
and $10 prices charged for the previous 1984-85 edition. BLs 
protests were to no avail, and sales of the 1986-87 edition 
plummeted, to 90,000 from 147,000 for the 1984-85 oon. 

Under the public domain, private publishers could purchase 
negatives of the oou for only a couple of thousand dollars, but 
prior to 1986, they opted not to because of unacceptable profit 
margins when the Government’s price was under $10. The 
large jump.in price of the Handbook opened a window of 
opportunity for private publishers to print the publication 
themselves, beat the Government’s price, and make money. 
Over the past 10 years, the Government Printing Office’s share 
of total sales continued to decline with each subsequent edi- 
tion as the price spread between the Government and private 
vendors widened. Despite this trend, as Goldstein points out, 
total sales of the Handbook by all publishers increased well 
beyond the 150,000 level, as estimated sales by private ven- 
dors more than offset the Government Printing Office’s 
losses.” Currently, the Agency likely accounts for only 10 
percent to 15 percent of oon-based publication sales. 


Availability on the Internet. It is unlikely that the authors of 
the 1949 Handbook entertained dreams of technologies 
wherein users would eventually gain access to information in 
the book in other than print form. The BLs World Wide Web 
site went online Labor Day, 1995. In March 1996, the 1996— 
97 Occupational Outlook Handbook went online. Within one- 
half year, monthly “hits” at the Handbook website surpassed 
the 100,000 mark. Pre-Web users of the Internet tended to be 
professionals seeking primary data. Besides these profession- 
als, post-Web users include other adults, as well as children, 
seeking interpreted data—especially the type of career infor- 
mation presented in the Handbook. An increasing number of 
schools that provide student access to computers in career 
centers have bookmarked the oou site. This changing user 
base and focus is reflected, in part, in a July 1997 report, con- 
ducted for the Bureau, which indicated that the Handbook is 
used more frequently than all other BLs services by all users 
except those from the .com and .gov domains.?! 

In October 1998, monthly user requests for the online ver- 
sion of the 1998-99 edition of the oox, which first became 
accessible in January 1998, surpassed the 1 million mark.” 


Interestingly, analyses of user activity on the Handbook web- 
site allow the compilation of a “top 10 occupations” listing 
each month. Five occupations—computer scientists and sys- 
tems analysts; administrative services managers; kindergar- 
ten, elementary, and secondary school teachers; computer pro- 
grammers; and lawyers and judges—placed in top 10 spots all 
12 months of 1998. Four occupations—psychologists; ac- 
countants and auditors; marketing, advertising, and public re- 
lations managers; and biological and medical scientistt—con- 
sistently placed in the top 15. Two occupations—physicians 
and registered nurses—missed the latter category only once 
during the year (each placing in the 16th spot in a different 
month). 

Through a set of four databases called America’s Career 
Kit, the U.S. Department of Labor is expanding the Internet 
career services it offers to jobseekers and employers.”? One 
of these databases is the Career InfoNet, a source of infor- 
mation for exploring careers. Users can search the database 
and learn about the job duties, earnings, training, and em- 
ployment outlook of a given occupation. Much of the infor- 
mation is condensed from the oon and related job outlook 
publications. 

K-12 Educational Resources, another Department of La- 
bor website, has a component developed by the Bureau that 
extracts information contained in the Handbook. The site pre- 
sents career information on selected “jobs for kids who like” 
various school subjects or activities.” 

In the near future, Yahoo.com, which, in February 1999, 
ranked first among most visited websites from home and 
work, plans to replicate the 1998-99 Handbook on its site 
and periodically furnish the Bureau with statistics on user 
activity.” 


Availability on compact disk. For users who want electronic 
access, but do not have connections to the Internet, the Hand- 
book is available for sale on cD-Rom by the Superintendent of 
Documents of the U.S. Government Printing Office. Like the 
Internet version, the oo on CD-ROM is searchable and allows 
users to print facsimile (pdf) pages. The cD-RoM version is 
probably faster to load than the Internet version is. The 1992— 
93 through 1996-97 versions could by used only on InBM-com- 


Notes 


patible computers; the 1998-99 edition can run on Windows, 
Macintosh, and Unix computers. Sales of this edition are ap- 
proaching the 1,000 mark. Private publishers also produce 
their own versions. 


Use in career information delivery systems and by other ca- 
reer information developers. State agencies and nonprofit 
organizations that operate career information delivery systems 
rely heavily on national job outlook information presented in 
the Handbook and related publications produced by the Of- 
fice of Employment Projections.”* These systems exist in 43 
States and Puerto Rico, at nearly 25,000 sites serving upwards 
of 10 million users.” Senior high schools account for 2 out of 
5 user sites. Other users include other education settings, 
employment service offices, rehabilitation agencies, libraries, 
correctional institutions, and military bases. 


Few GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS have weathered the onslaught 
of time as well as the oon. Although the first and the current, 
23rd, editions are highly similar in content, the Handbook 
confronted and coped with changing sources of employment 
data, projection methods, program resources, and philosophi- 
cal and societal attitudes. The oon has stood like a “stone 
wall” during the tenure of 16 Secretaries of Labor and six 
Commissioners of Labor Statistics; under the stewardship of 
four Associate Commissioners of Employment Projections 
and six Division of Occupational Outlook Chiefs; and because 
of the dedicated efforts of hundreds of economists, statisti- 
cians, and support personnel. After 50 years, it is still a na- 
tionally recognized source of comprehensive, up-to-date, and 
reliable career information. 

Rapid technological advances, growing foreign competi- 
tion, and changing business practices will continue to con- 
front tomorrow’s workers. Resources permitting, the Division 
of Occupational Outlook will continue producing products 
like the Handbook and related publications, as well as mak- 
ing them accessible in user-friendly fashion on the Internet. 
The Bureau looks forward to challenges that it may face over 
the next 50 years in providing tomorrow’s workers with es- 
sential information about prospective changes in the world of 
work and the skills that they will need. i 
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Quality of Projections 


The quality of BLS projections: 
a historical account 


Broad trends in occupational employment 
have been projected fairly accurately, 
but accuracy has not increased over time 


rojections of employment change provide 
Pp: foundation for the statements on employ- 

ment outlook presented in the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook. Consequently, the quality of 
employment outlook information presented in the 
Handbook is very dependent on the accuracy of 
the projections. Prior to 1960, discussions of em- 
ployment outlook were based primarily on informed 
judgments about the direction and magnitude of em- 
ployment change rather than a formal set of nu- 
merical projections. Since 1960, the Handbook 
statements on employment outlook have been based 
on aset of statistical projections. The first numeri- 
cal projections published by BLs covered the 1960- 
70 period. However, data were published only for 
major occupational groups.' BLs did not publish 
information on projected numerical change for de- 
tailed occupations until 1966.7 Since then, projec- 
tions have been developed and published every 
other year, conforming to the biennial production 
of the Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

The procedures for developing the projections 
have changed significantly over the years stemming 
from research devoted to improving methods for 
developing employment projections. In addition, 
more employment and related economic data of 
higher quality have become available over time for 
use in developing projections. BLs economists also 
gained experience in developing projections and 
gathered information from past efforts through de- 
tailed methodological and analytical memorandums 
prepared by economists who preceded them. 

This article discusses the changes in procedures 
used to develop projections over the past 50 years 
and presents data to see if the quality of the projec- 


tions improved as the projection procedures changed. 
Measurement of projection accuracy, however, is not 
a simple task. One traditional measure is to compare 
projected employment with actual employment and 
compute the difference in percentage terms. For ex- 
ample, if employment were projected to increase 
from 8,000 in the base year to 11,000 in the target 
year and actual employment in the target year were 
10,000, the projections would have an absolute error 
of 1,000, or 10 percent. However, actual employment 
estimates themselves may have error. For example, with 
a standard error of 10 percent, true employment in the 
base year could have varied from 7,200 to 8,800 and 
in the target year from 9,000 to 11,000. Thus, in 
any evaluation effort, significant weight also should 
be assigned to a discussion of employment change 
in reports presenting the projections, such as the Oc- 
cupational Outlook Handbook, in addition to the 
absolute levels of employment. 

Space is not available in this article to present data 
evaluating all detailed occupational projections ever 
published by the BLs, so it focuses on projections of 
the major occupational groups over time. It presents 
data from five sets of projections prepared from 1960 
to 1984 that roughly coincide with procedural 
changes put in place. Detailed evaluations have been 
published in the past for those projections and in- 
formation from the articles presenting those evalu- 
ations was used in this article. They can be seen on 
the BLs website* by those seeking more information. 


Changes in procedures 


Mid 1940s through the mid-1960s. From the be- 
ginning of the occupational outlook program through 
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the mid-1960s, projections for each occupation were devel- 
oped independently by the analyst responsible for preparing 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook statement rather than as 
part of acomprehensive model. In general, statistical extrapo- 
lations of historical employment data were used to develop 
projections or simple regressions that related employment to 
total population growth. For some occupations such as school- 
teachers, the projections were based on statistical relationships, 
such as pupil-teacher ratios to projections of the school-age 
population. Although the projections were developed in nu- 
merical terms, the information was presented in the Handbook 
only in qualitative terms, such as “continued rapid growth is 
expected” or “growth is expected to be slow.” The only pro- 
jections published were for major occupational groups. 

Total employment growth was controlled by projections of 
the labor force, minus an assumption about the unemployed. 
Labor force and employment data, used as the base year of the 
projections, were derived either from the decennial census or 
the Current Population Survey (cps). The projections, there- 
fore, were on a “persons concept,” used in these surveys in 
which individuals are counted once in occupational employ- 
ment data in the job they worked the most hours during the 
reference week of the survey. 


Mid-1960s through the 1970s. A major procedural change 
began with the 1964~75 projections released in 1966—the use 
of an industry-occupation matrix. Although the matrix was 
used in developing occupational projections for many occu- 
pations, some occupations covered in the Occupational Out- 
look Handbook were not projected in the matrix because the 
necessary data on employment by industry were not available. 
For the most part, projections for these occupations were de- 
veloped as they were in earlier periods. Current and projected 
employment estimates for these occupations were meshed with 
the matrix projections in publications presenting the projec- 
tions.* In the mid-1970s, after the 1970 census data became 
available, fewer occupations were developed independent of 
the matrix because the number of occupations covered in the 
1970 census was much greater than that in the 1960 census. 
The main source of data on occupational staffing patterns 
of industries used to develop the industry-occupation matrix 
was the decennial census. Industry employment data were 
derived from the Current Employment Statistics program. The 
1960 census data were used until the 1970 census data be- 
came available to use in developing the 1974~85 projections. 
The census data were adjusted to develop data for the base 
year of the projections because the census industry classifica- 
tion was not directly comparable to the industry classification 
used by BLs in the Current Employment Statistics Survey. The 
matrix staffing patterns also were adjusted to make use of data 
from a number of sources that were considered more prefer- 
able than census data. Among the sources used were scien- 
tists and engineers by industry from BLs surveys of employ- 
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ers;> teacher and librarian employment collected by the De- 
partment of Education; and occupational employment data 
collected by regulatory agencies for interstate commerce, in- 
cluding railroads, airlines, and telephone and telegraph com- 
munications. Data on Federal Government occupational em- 
ployment were derived from payroll data obtained from the 
Civil Service Commission, which later became the Office of 
Personnel Management. Employment data collected from 
sources other than the Government also were used, including 
data for some medical and health occupations, compiled by 
professional associations. After applying the census staffing 
patterns to Current Employment Statistics industry employ- 
ment, data from these sources were placed in the matrix and 
the estimates of employment for the major occupational groups 
in each major industry were forced to add to actual current 
year data from the cps. 

With the use of an industry-occupation matrix to develop 
occupational projections, the development of industry employ- 
ment projections took on a great deal of importance. Three 
approaches were used to develop detailed industry projections 
from the mid-1960s through the 1970s. The first involved the 
use of regression analysis to develop employment projections, 
for each detailed industry, that were consistent with projec- 
tions of total employment and overall economic growth. Equa- 
tions were developed that related industry wage and salary- 
worker employment change to combinations of the following 
variables: Real gross national product (GNP), national unem- 
ployment rate, Armed Forces personnel, Civilian noninstitu- 
tional population, and time. These variables were selected be- 
cause they allowed cyclical and other factors to be separated 
from secular trends. 

A second approach to developing detailed industry projec- 
tions involved the use of input-output analysis. Essentially, 
this technique requires that final demand (cpp divided into its 
components—investment, consumption, Government expen- 
ditures, and foreign trade) be specified by producing industry. 
The demand is then traced back through the chain of produc- 
tion to determine the output from each industry supplying 
materials or services to produce the end product. For example, 
the final demand for automobiles creates an intermediate de- 
mand for steel, rubber, and so forth. The intermediate demand 
for steel then will create a demand for iron ore, coal, and so 
forth. By calculating total output requirements for each indus- 
try and relating it to projected output per worker-hour in each 
industry, BLS derived a projection of employment. 

The third approach was to conduct an in-depth study of 
industries for which past employment growth was not consid- 
ered indicative of future growth or for which the models de- 
scribed earlier had poor statistical results. In this approach, 
BLS examined factors that were expected to influence future 
employment growth and developed and tested a variety of re- 
gression equations. For example, in projecting employment 
for the motor vehicle industry, various models were developed 


using such variables as personal disposable income, driving 
age population, motor vehicle registrations, and number of 
families with income over certain levels. The final projec- 
tions took into account all the types of models used and, in 
effect, the projected levels of employment that were used were 
those judged to be best. 

Projections of the occupational structure of each industry 
in the industry-occupation matrix were based on an analysis of 
the factors that could cause change in the structure. Initial 
projections of occupational coefficients in each industry were 
based on historical trends developed by extrapolating data from 
the 1950 to 1960 census. These trends then were modified 
based on an analysis of the factors that caused change in the 
past, such as changes in technology, product mix, and busi- 
ness practices, and were assessed as to whether those factors 
would continue to have an impact on occupational staffing of 
industry in the future. Some occupations were analyzed inde- 
pendent of the matrix and the resulting projections were placed 
into the matrix. For example, employment projections of el- 
ementary and secondary school teachers were based on analy- 
ses of pupil-teacher ratios and projections of school enroll- 
ments. Projections of automobile mechanics were based on 
analyses of the growth in the number of motor vehicles. 

The industry-occupation matrix only provided employment 
of wage and salary workers. To develop projections of total 
employment in each occupation, separate projections were 
developed for self-employed workers and unpaid family work- 
ers. These projections were based on trends developed from 
cps data and trends in ratios of wage and salary workers to the 
other classes of workers. 

From the mid-1960s through the 1970s, as in earlier peri- 
ods, the labor force projections were used as the major control 
for projecting total employment. Unemployment, based on an 
assumed unemployment rate used in developing the projec- 
tions, was subtracted from the labor force and the resulting 
number of persons was used as the control total for the sum of 
wage and salary, self-employed, and unpaid family workers in 
all occupations. 


1980 through 1998. In 1980, the 1978-90 projections were 
developed using the first national industry-occupation matrix 
based on occupational staffing patterns of industries from the 
Occupational Employment Statistics survey rather than decen- 
nial census data. Census data were deficient for analyzing 
trends in industry staffing patterns because they were collected 
only every 10 years and had limited occupational detail. BLs 
initiated the Occupational Employment Statistics survey in the 
early 1970s to collect data on occupational staffing patterns of 
industries directly from establishments by mail survey and to 
do so more frequently. This survey, which continues today, is 
a Federal/State cooperative program in which data are col- 
lected by State employment security agencies according to stan- 
dards, procedures, and methods developed by sis. Until 1995, 


all nonagricultural industries,° except private households, were 
covered in this survey on a 3-year cycle; manufacturing indus- 
tries during the first year, and roughly half of nonmanufacturing 
industries in each of the next 2 years. 

Because data for all States were not available until the late 
1970s, it was not until 1980 that a national matrix for 1978 
based on data from the Occupational Employment Statistics 
survey could be developed. Occupational employment esti- 
mates for 1978 were obtained by applying the occupational 
staffing patterns of industries from the Occupational Employ- 
ment Statistics survey to total wage-and salary employment 
from the Bureau’s Current Employment Survey. The Occupa- 
tional Employment Statistics survey included many more de- 
tailed industries and occupations than did census data. As a 
result, employment projections for virtually all occupations in 
the Handbook were developed through the industry-occupa- 
tion matrix. Although independent analyses continued, such 
as projecting teachers’ employment based on pupil-teacher ra- 
tios, those data were placed in the matrix and had to fit within 
total employment and constraints of employment in all other 
occupations in the educational services industry. 

Wage-and-salary employment totals for agricultural and 
private household industries continued to be obtained from 
the cps because the Occupational Employment Statistics sur- 
vey did not cover employment in these industries. Occupa- 
tional distributions of employment in these industries were de- 
veloped from the census-based matrix and, therefore, detailed 
occupations in the census-based matrix were reclassified into 
the occupational classification used in the Occupational Em- 
ployment Statistics survey. This was somewhat different from 
the classification used in the census. The Occupational Em- 
ployment Statistics surveys also do not cover self-employed 
workers and unpaid family workers, but employment estimates 
for these workers also were developed from cps- and census- 
based data.’ To develop total employment estimates by occu- 
pation, employment of wage-and-salary workers was added to 
totals of self-employed and unpaid family workers. 

Employment estimates for detailed occupations in the Oc- 
cupational Employment Statistics survey-based matrices were 
not comparable with those in previous census-based matrices 
because of major differences in the underlying data sources. 
The census counts persons, whereas the Occupational Employ- 
ment Statistics survey counts jobs. Thus, wage and salary 
worker employment in the Occupational Employment Statis- 
tics-based matrix is higher than that in the census-based ma- 
trix, because of multiple jobholders. The difference between 
the numbers of jobs and of persons employed in 1978 was 
roughly 10 percent, but it varied among occupations. Also, in 
the census and cps, individuals report themselves in the oc- 
cupation in which they work the most hours. Respondents to 
the Occupational Employment Statistics surveys are instructed 
to report employees performing more than one job in the one 
that requires the highest skill level. The definitions for each 
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occupation are listed on the questionnaire. In the census, the 
titles reported by respondents are grouped into categories that 
may include workers with greatly different skill levels. The 
categories usually take the title of the most prominent occupa- 
tion in that group. For example, the title “lawyer” includes 
lawyers and law clerks. These are separate occupations in the 
Occupational Employment Statistics survey. 

In the 1978-90 occupational projections, alternative pro- 
jections also were developed for the first time, and this prac- 
tice continued until the 1996-2006 projections were issued in 
1998. The alternatives included a base case scenario and high- 
and low-growth scenario. For discussions in the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook and related career guidance publications, 
only the base case was used. It was believed that young people, 
planning their career, could not easily differentiate the nuances 
of high- and low-growth economic scenarios and would be 
best served by discussions of employment change that seemed 
most likely to BLS analysts—the base case scenario. In the 
1996-2006 projections, a decision was made not to develop 
alternative projections because very little use was made of those 
projections and some uses that were made were not necessar- 
ily proper ones.® 

Beginning with the 1978-90 projections, a major change 
also was made in the development of industry projections. As 
discussed earlier, three basic procedures were used to develop 
industry projections from the mid-1960s through 1980. In 
1980, all efforts concentrated on projections developed through 
the input-output methodology described earlier, and abandoned 
the regression analysis procedure. By placing more resources 
in one effort, BLS economists believed that the quality of the 
projections could be improved. In-depth analysis of specific 
industries, however, continued and these analyses were coor- 
dinated with work on the models used to develop the projec- 
tions. 

Also during this period, the projections reflected a “jobs 
concept” rather than a “persons concept.” Wage and salary 
worker employment data reflect payroll employment and there- 
fore include all jobs an individual may hold. cps data on self- 
employed include workers whose primary job was as a self- 
employed worker or unpaid family worker. Thus, if those work- 
ers held a wage and salary worker job as well, all their jobs 
would be included. Excluded from the job count are self-em- 
ployed jobs that are not a workers’ primary job. Estimates of 
those jobs will be added to the projections in the 1998-2008 
projections to be issued in November 1999, 

Despite changes in procedures, use of new data sources, 
and other technical aspects of the methods used to develop 
projections over from the 1950s to the 1990s, two factors were 
constant. First, projections of the labor force always were a 
significant determinant of growth in total employment, whether 
the projections were of individuals or of jobs. This is very 
significant as the projections of the labor force consistently 
have been the most accurate of the many components of the 
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projections. Second, in-depth analysis of factors causing 
change in employment of industries and occupation always 
was used extensively in conjunction with the statistical mod- 
els. Changes in technology, whether it affects industry—spe- 
cific productivity or the staffing patterns of an industry, changes 
in business practices, and the impact of social change can af- 
fect occupational employment significantly. Such changes do 
not necessarily follow historical patterns in a manner that can 
be captured in models without changing the statistical rela- 
tionships in the models that reflect historical patterns. Conse- 
quently, when the results of the analyses conflicted with the 
results of the statistical trends specified in the models, the in- 
dependent analyses were given significant weight in the speci- 
fication of the final projections. 


Evaluating the projections 


BLS considers evaluation to be an important component of its 
projections program. Through evaluations, Bureau analysts 
have been able to identify the strengths and weaknesses in pro- 
cedures used to prepare the projections and that information 
has been used to change procedures in developing later pro- 
jections. The evaluations also have provided users of projec- 
tions, especially in the fields of career guidance and education 
planning, with information to enhance their understanding of 
the problems faced in developing accurate projections. 

Many obstacles are faced in evaluating occupational pro- 
Jections. One is that the occupational projections are highly 
interrelated with the labor force, economic, and industry em- 
ployment projections. For example, the labor force projections 
have a great bearing on total employment projections, and in- 
dustry projections influence occupational projections, because 
occupations tend to be concentrated by industry. Thus, inac- 
curate industry projections that stem from inaccurate assump- 
tions underlying the economic projections have a significant 
impact on the growth of occupations in that industry. Also, 
identifying the factors that caused differences between pro- 
jected and actual data is sometimes difficult to uncover 10 or 
more years after the projections were developed. Another 
impediment faced in evaluating the projections stems from the 
changes in occupational classification that occur between the 
time the projections were developed and the target year. Asa 
result, the projected data are not often comparable with actual 
data. With each decennial census, occupational classification 
changes are made that affect data in the cps, which uses the 
census Classification. In occupational surveys, such as the Oc- 
cupational Employment Statistics survey, changes to occupa- 
tional classification that are made to improve the survey’s qual- 
ity can be made at any time and can cause havoc with data 
comparability over time. Finally, as mentioned earlier, survey 
data used to measure employment in both the base year and 
target year of the projections are subject to normal sampling 
and response error. Consequently, it is possible that the actual 


data used to measure error in projections have errors that could 
distort conclusions of projections reliability. 

The projections from the 1950s through 1994 were all made 
to target years ending in 0 or 5, generally because of a belief 
that projections to a specific year such as 1974 or 1977, would 
imply more preciseness than projections to 1975 or to 1980. 
In addition, the projections to a specific year are meant to im- 
ply changes in employment over the projected period rather 
than precise time specific projections. The first publication 
presenting comprehensive detailed occupational employment 
projections stated: 


“...the use of the target year 1975 is not meant to imply that 
the projections of requirements will be realized in that year 
and that year only, and regardless of the cyclical conditions 
which prevail at that time. The projections are thus meant to 
apply to a year in the mid-1970s when the stated assumptions 
correctly describe the state of the economy.’” 


The implied preciseness of the accuracy and error of the 
occupational projections, however, cannot be avoided com- 
pletely in evaluations that rely so much on statistics to mea- 
sure error rates. 

This article analyzes projections for five periods when pro- 
cedures differed and for which evaluations have previously 
been published. These periods are: 1960-70, the first projec- 
tions issued; 1960-75, the first projections issued using an in- 
dustry occupation matrix; the 1968-80 projections, the first 
set of projections to 1980; the 1980-90 projections, the only 
1990 projections used in the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
and the 1984~95 projections, the last set of projections made 
before using the target year of 2000. No projections were 
evaluated that use 1985 as the target year, because the occupa- 


tional classification used in the 1980s was so different from 
the classification used in the 1970s when the projections were 
prepared, that the statistical analysis would be meaningless, 
even for major occupational groups. 


Accuracy and error 


Total employment. Projections of total employment gener- 
ally were more accurate than the projections of major occupa- 
tional groups. In two of sets of projections, 1960-70 and 1980- 
90, the error in total employment was less than | percent. The 
1960-75 projections, with a projected growth rate of 33 per- 
cent and actual growth rate of 31 percent, certainly must be 
considered very accurate. (See table 1.) The 1968-80 and 
1984-95 projections were underprojected, —4.4 percent for the 
earlier period and -5.6 percent for the later period. (See table 
2.) However, even these projections cannot be considered sig- 
nificant errors. In view of the statement made earlier that pro- 
jections were meant to apply to a year around the target year, 
those projections would be highly accurate, with an error rate 
of less than | percent, if both sets were measured by data 2 
years before the actual target year. It could be assumed that 
individuals using the projections were not misled by projec- 
tions that were highly accurate 2-years prior to target years 12 
and 11 years into the future. In terms of trends in projection 
accuracy over time, no pattern is evident, but clearly no im- 
provement can be seen. 


Major groups. A few general patterns emerge in comparing 
the projected and actual growth rates for the major occupa- 
tional groups over time. The first is that the direction of change 
was always projected correctly. This was no major feat, as all 


Projected and actual percent change in employment by major occupational group, selected projection periods 
] 
1960-70 | 1960-75 1968-80 1980-90 1984-95 
Occupation group _——__—_______| , 
Projected) Actual Projected | Actual Projected Actual Projected, Actual | Projected| Actual 
} ee = ! — | 
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| 1 The major groups were not comparable in each projection period and detailed occupational data were not available to develop comparable data. 
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Percent error in level of projected employment by major occupational group, selected projection periods 
Occupation group 1960-70 1960-75 1968-80 1980—90 1984-95 
OtaliomployMelitweecsereeeerccet crete wears aoe ereemeeeeenceseanereteayetee reer 0.0 3:2 -4.4 is ee 
EX6cltiveramd imanagerialie cect reccaetacecartrencsuscaneeveschermensre-ceres 4.6 3 -17.2 d i 
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1 The major groups were not comparable in each projection period and detailed occupational data were not available to develop comparable data. 


groups except for agriculture, forestry, and fishing occupa- 
tions were always projected to increase and all did so, and 
that agriculture forestry, and fishing occupations, correctly, 
were always projected to decline. Notable, however, is that 
the projected decline was much slower in the last two projec- 
tion periods than those in the earlier periods and the actual 
decline also was much less. 

Another general pattern is that 7 out of the 9 instances were 
correctly projected in which employment in major groups grew 
by less than 20 percent. Only in one of these cases was em- 
ployment projected very inaccurately; professional specialty 
workers from 1980 to 1990. A review of the detailed occupa- 
tions comprising that group shows that projections of three 
occupations contributed very significantly to that error—col- 
lege teachers, vocational education teachers, and registered 
nurses. Employment of college teachers was projected to de- 
cline based on Department of Education projections of de- 
clining college enrollments because of the shrinking of the 
traditional college-population aged 18 to 24. During the 1980s, 
however, colleges were successful in enrolling older individu- 
als in greater numbers than in the past, and enrollment rates 
of traditional-age college students also rose more than ex- 
pected. As aresult, employment of college teachers increased 
rather than declined. Vocational education teachers also were 
underprojected for similar reasons. Employment of registered 
nurses was projected to grow rapidly, but it grew so much 
faster than projected that it accounted for 10 percent of the 
underprojection of professional specialty workers. 

Employment of major groups was projected to increase 
more than 40 percent in six instances and in all these cases, 
employment did grow faster than 40 percent. Employment 
was projected to increase faster than 30 percent in three other 
cases, and in all cases it did. 

The 1980-90 projection of salesworkers had the largest pro- 
jection error. Employment was projected to increase by 22 
percent, but actual data indicate it increased by 56 percent. 
Much of the error was due to the underprojection of three oc- 
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cupations—self-employed salesworkers, cashiers, and stock 
clerks. All of these occupations experienced a significant 
change in definition from the occupational classification used 
in the base year to that used in the target year. Considering 
those changes, even though adjustments were made wherever 
possible for classification changes, and the very rapid 56 per- 
cent growth, the projections may have been more accurate 
than they appear. 

From these data, a conclusion could be reached that the 
fastest growing and slowest growing major occupational 
groups have been projected, almost always, correctly. In com- 
paring projected and actual growth rates and the percent error 
in the level of projected employment for major groups, rela- 
tively few large discrepancies between projected and actual 
data can be identified. It also is apparent that the quality of 
projections as measured by the accuracy of projections has 
not improved over time. For instance, the 1960-70 projec- 
tions, the first set of projections published, were the most ac- 
curate and the last two sets, 1980-90 and 1984-95 were the 
least accurate. Clearly, the accuracy of projections of major 
occupational groups has not improved over time. 


Detailed occupations. Significant detail has been published 
in previous articles evaluating the BLs projections.'° Conse- 
quently, much of the information presented here was drawn 
from articles presenting evaluations of the occupational pro- 
jections. That information has been synthesized, allowing BLs 
economists to determine if the quality of the detailed occupa- 
tional projections has changed over time. As indicated above, 
detailed occupational projections were not published before 
the 1960-75 projections issued in 1996, and, therefore, the 
1960-70 projections discussed in the section on major occu- 
pational groups cannot be discussed in this section. 

The number of occupations for which projections were pub- 
lished increased significantly over time. In the 1960-75 pro- 
jections, 162 occupations were projected through the indus- 
try-occupation matrix, but projections for other occupations 


included in the Handbook were not considered reliable enough 
to be published at that time. In the 1970-80 projections, the 
number projected through the matrix was 160, but an addi- 
tional 80 occupations were independently projected and in- 
cluded in projections publications. The number of occupa- 
tions projected increased significantly when the industry-oc- 
cupation matrices shifted to the Occupational Employment 
Statistics surveys as a source of employment data. In the 1980— 
90 projections, 687 occupations were projected out of more 
than 2,000 occupations for which employment data were col- 
lected in the Occupational Employment Statistics survey.'' By 
the time the 1984-95 projections were developed, the Occu- 
pational Employment Statistics survey had reduced the num- 
ber of occupations to about 750, roughly the same number of 
occupations as in the Occupational Employment Statistics sur- 
vey conducted in the late 1990s. All occupations in the Occu- 
pational Employment Statistics survey were not projected, 
generally because of the small employment size of the occupa- 
tions or because related occupations were aggregated for ana- 
lytical purposes, such as college teachers by field of study to 
all college teachers. The 750 occupations were aggregated into 
500 occupations or occupation groups before projections were 
developed. (See table 3.) 

All occupations for which projections were developed 
could not be evaluated because the occupational classifica- 
tion system used to collect the employment data changed be- 
fore the target year of the projections was reached. For cen- 
sus—based matrices, 47 percent of the 1960-75 projections 
and 40 percent of the 1970-80 projections could be evalu- 
ated. Although the number of occupations that could be evalu- 
ated increased significantly with the 1980-90 Occupational 
Employment Statistics survey projections, the proportion de- 
creased to 19 percent. During the 1980-90 period, the Occu- 
pational Employment Statistics survey classification under- 
went significant revisions. With the introduction of the 1980 
Standard Occupational Classification in the 1983 Occupational 
Employment Statistics survey, the classifications became more 
stable and the number of occupations that could be evaluated 
jumped to 348 in the 1984-95 projections—70 percent of the 
total number of occupations projected. 

In evaluating projection error, it is not clear what should be 
considered a satisfactory or an acceptable level of error and 
what is unsatisfactory. Some errors obviously indicate a poor 


projection, such as actual growth of 100 percent when 5 per- 
cent growth or a decline was projected. A similarly poor pro- 
jection is a percent error in level of 50 percent, when employ- 
ment was projected to be 50,000 and it actually was to 75,000. 
However, it is not clear what the statistical dividing line is 
between a “good” and “poor”. projection, whether evaluated 
by percent change or percent error in employment. What is 
significant is the impact the information stemming from the 
projection has on the decisions made based on the projec- 
tions. Using this criteria, it could be assumed that if employ- 
ment goes in the opposite direction, decrease instead of the 
projected increase, the projection is poor. But, this must also 
be tempered if the projected increase is small. For example, 
if employment is projected to increase by 5 percent, from 
100,000 to 105,000 and employment declines from 100,000 
to 95,000, the percent error in level would be only 10.5 per- 
cent. Also, because of measurement errors of employment 
surveys the real direction of change could have been as pro- 
jected. Despite the uncertainties about “real” quality, it is pos- 
sible to evaluate differences in the accuracy of different sets of 
projections, and to see how accuracy has changed over time. 

The average absolute percent error of the detailed occupa- 
tional projections was not significantly different among the 
four sets of projections. The last set, 1984~95 had a slightly 
higher error, but this evaluation covered many more occupa- 
tions than did earlier evaluations. In terms of the direction of 
change, the proportion of the occupations evaluated that were 
projected in the correct direction was very similar in the first 
three sets projections, and slightly lower in the latter. 

The vast majority of occupations in all sets of projections 
that were not projected in the correct direction had projected 
increases, but actually declined. (See table 3.) A review of 
the occupations projected to grow, but actually declined, un- 
covered some interesting information. In the 1960-75 pro- 
jections, 6 of the 11 occupations were projected to increase, 
but by less than 10 percent. In career guidance information, 
this growth would not have been described as favorable for 
job opportunities. Also, 7 of the 11 occupations had fewer 
than 50,000 workers in 1960 and, consequently, employment 
data would be subject to large variances. In the 1970-80 pro- 
jections, 6 of the 12 occupations projected to increase that 
actually declined according to matrix data, showed increases 
from 1970-79 based on cps data. In the 1980-90 projections, 
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| Table 4. | val Absolute average percent error for detailed occupations projected and evaluated, selected projections periods 


almost half of the 24 occupations, projected to increase that 
actually declined according to the evaluation, increased from 
1983 to 1990 in the 1983-96 historical matrix. Significant 
changes in occupational classification took place in the Occu- 
pational Employment Statistics survey, collected after 1983, 
that could have caused significant differences in levels for 
occupations that were comparable in definition between pro- 
jections and the actual data. Thus, the projections could be 
more accurate than depicted in the evaluations. 

It is evident that projections for occupations with large em- 
ployment numbers are more accurate as measured by the av- 
erage percent error than are occupations with small employ- 
ment numbers. As shown in table 4, in each set of projec- 
tions, the percent error for occupations with more than 500,000 
or 600,000 workers is significantly less than average, whereas 
the projection error for occupations with less than 50,000 in 
employment is much larger than average. Another point be- 
comes clear in reviewing tables 3 and 4. As with the major 
occupational groups discussed earlier, there was no clearly 
significant improvement in the accuracy of the projections 
over time, as data improved and more historical data were 
available for analysis. 


Conclusions 


Significant improvements have been made in the procedures 
used to develop occupational employment projections over the 
past 50 years. In the 1950s and 1960s, the requirements for 
inclusion of an occupation in the Occupational Outlook Hana- 
book did not include statistically sound estimates of current 
employment, and, consequently, projections were often devel- 
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oped outside of the projections model. Virtually all job out- 
look statements in recent editions of the Handbook have been 
based on employment projections developed through complex 
projections models. 

Over time, the occupational projections developed by BLS 
have captured most of the general trends in occupational em- 
ployment. Projections of major occupational groups are con- 
sistently in the correct direction, and rapid growth and slow 
growth projections for these groups have been very accurate. 
For detailed occupations, projections have been less accurate 
than for major occupational groups. The accuracy of the pro- 
jections is better for occupations of large size than for small 
occupations. The vast majority of occupations are projected in 
the correct direction as measured in evaluation studies. It is 
very likely that the proportion projected in the correct direc- 
tion is even higher than that shown in evaluations of projec- 
tions, because of occupational comparability problems in go- 
ing from projected to actual data. 

The accuracy of projections has not changed over time. The 
projections prepared in the mid-1980s are no more accurate 
than those prepared in the late 1960s, despite the availability 
of more data and improved modeling. Biases found in the 
projections in evaluations found in the late 1980s and 1990s 
resulted in significant changes in analytical procedures to pro- 
jections made to the year 2000 and beyond. The results could 
be significant. For example, in the 1984-95 projections only 
39 occupations were projected to decline as it seemed there 
was areluctance to projectemployment declines. In the 1996— 
2006 projections, 125 occupations were projected to decline. 
Time will tell if the analytical changes that were made will 
have a real impact on projection accuracy. ig 


Manpower Challenge of the 1960s (U.S. Department of Labor, 1960). 


2 The Outlook for Technological Change and Employment, Appendix 
Volume I, Technology and the American Economy (Washington, National 
Commission on Technology, Automation, and Economic Progress, February 
1996). 


3 On the Internet at: hittp:/istats.bls, coviempbib0o htm 
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+ Projections for occupations developed through an industry-occupation 
matrix and independently that were merged for publication purposes can be 
seen in Occupational Projections and Training Data, Bulletin 1824 (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, 1974), pp. 79-87. 


5 BLS conducted a Survey of Scientific and Technical Personnel in Indus- 
try, funded by the National Science Foundation, from the late 1950s through 
the 1960s. This survey program was the forerunner to the Occupational 


Employment Statistics survey. Similar information was collected in the Oc- 
cupational Employment Statistics survey when it began. 

: Agricultural Services was covered by the Occupational Employment 
Statistics survey beginning in the early 1990s. 

7 Because of data limitations and resource constraints, the occupational 
estimates for self-employed and unpaid family workers were not distributed 
across industries. Consequently, occupation/industry cross-tabulations were 
available only for wage and salary employment. 


8 Some users considered the difference between the high- and low-sce- 


nario projections to be a range rather than projections having different as- 
sumptions. 


° See The Outlook for Technological Change and Employment, page I- 


[Se 
'0 The latest example in the Monthly Labor Review is, “Evaluating the 
1995 projections,” September 1997, pp. 3-31. 
'' Occupations not projected were listed, by size of employment, in the 


Occupational Projections and Training Data, 1982 Edition, Bulletin 2202 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, December 1982), pp. 89-96. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of data on consumer 
and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational compensation, employee benefits, work- 
place injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The homepage can be accessed using any Web browser 


http://stats.bls.gov 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


stats.bls.gov 
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Revising the Standard Occupational 
Classification system 


A new system for classifying occupations was introduced 
in 1998, reflecting the many changes to the world 

of work in recent decades, especially the shift towards 
more services-oriented and high-technology jobs 


Ithough occupational data has been col- 
Az in the United States since the 1850 

Census of Population, the modern Stan- 
dard Occupational Classification (SOC) system 
was not introduced until 1977. The SOC is in- 
tended to include all occupations for which work 
is performed for pay or profit. As with any new 
taxonomy, there were flaws and omissions in the 
original SOC, and the system was revised in 1980, 
in time to be used for tabulations from the 1980 
decennial census. 

Despite plans for frequent review, it was not 
until the mid-1990s that the validity and useful- 
ness of the 1980 soc for current needs was exam- 
ined. To determine how accurately the 1980 soc 
reflected the world of work 15 years later, the 
Office of Management and Budget (OMB) char- 
tered the Standard Occupational Classification 
Revision Policy Committee (SOC Committee). 

This article provides a description of the Soc 
revision process. For background, it begins with 
a brief summary of the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) revision process and the work of 
the Economic Classification Policy Committee 
(ECP Committee), much of which was emulated 
by the soc Committee. The article then details 
why the SOC was revised and describes its key 
characteristics. 


The sic revision process 


The ECP Committee was established by OMB in 
1992 to reexamine the SIC system. At the time, 
the sic had been in use for more than 50 years. So 
pervasive was the system throughout U.S. indus- 
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try that virtually every business establishment in 
the Nation knew its SIC code. Yet, many SIC-based 
statistics were out of step with the changes that 
have occurred in the U.S. economy in recent 
decades. 

The SIC system had been introduced in the 
1930s to help classify the growing number of new 
manufacturing industries that had developed 
since the early 1900s. By 1992, however, it was 
clear that a new classification system was needed 
to accommodate newly developed industries in 
such areas as information services, health care 
services, and high-tech manufacturing. Further, 
the initiation of the North American Free Trade 
Agreement in 1994 increased the need for com- 
parable statistics from the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. 

The resultant system, the North American In- 
dustry Classification System (NAICS), is a com- 
plete restructuring of the SIC, organized to con- 
form to the principle of grouping establishments 
by their production processes alone—that is, 
NAICS is a supply-based or production-oriented 
classification system. By contrast, the former sys- 
tem used a combination of supply and demand 
characteristics to classify industries. Another ad- 
vantage of NAICS is that each participating coun- 
try can individualize the new system to meet its 
own needs, as long as data can be aggregated to 
standard NAICS industries. ! 

The soc Committee identified four key steps 
in the ECP Committee process that the members 
thought would be useful to emulate in the soc 
revision process: 1) identification of issues (in- 
cluding commissioned issue papers), 2) designa- 


tion of an organizing principle, 3) work by subgroups, and 4) 
adjudication of differences of opinion. 


Occupational classification history 


Occupational classification is not a new topic of government 
interest. The published tabulations from the 1850 Census of 
Population constitute the first de facto classification. There 
were 322 occupations listed, including such interesting jobs 
as daguerrotypists (photographers) and salaeratus (baking 
soda) makers. (See appendix for a complete list of the occu- 
pations used in the 1850 Census.) In early classification sys- 
tems, too much emphasis was placed on the industry in which 
one worked. While it is true that the work setting can influ- 
ence the job, it is the hallmark of more recent classification 
systems that characteristics of the work performed comes first. 

More frequent data collection began in 1942 with the 
monthly labor force survey. The U.S. Employment Service 
needed occupational statistics for its work and developed a 
Convertibility List of Occupations with Conversion Tables to 
serve as a bridge between its statistics and information from 
the 1940 Census of Population. Continued revisions to the 
census classification scheme and publication of the third edi- 
tion of the Department of Labor’s Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles in 1965 encouraged the government to begin a thor- 
ough reexamination of occupational taxonomy. 

Without a standard, initially comparable systems will tend 
to drift apart, reducing the ability of an analyst to compare 
similar data collected for different purposes. Occupational 
data from household surveys, for example, which provide 
demographic information, could not easily be compared with 
occupational data from industry-supplied, or establishment- 
based surveys. Similarly, detailed job descriptions from the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles could not easily be linked 
to survey data. The need to devise such a standard in order to 
link these different systems resulted in the 1977 SOC (revised 
and reissued in 1980). 

Despite agreements to maintain and update the original SOC 
system, for various reasons—the need to maintain each 
program’s historical continuity, a lack of Federal funding, and 
the absence of a clear directive to enforce comparability— 
the original system was not revised after 1980. Consequently, 
many agencies set up data collection systems with occupa- 
tional classification schemes that differed from the Soc. Ob- 
serving this problem, BLS hosted an International Occupa- 
tional Classification Conference to establish a context for a 
new SOC revision process.” Many new ideas and approaches 
were presented that influenced the Soc Committee. Similarly, 
the Employment and Training Administration’s Advisory 
Panel for the Dictionary of Occupational Titles had just com- 
pleted a review of the dictionary and had recommended sub- 
stantial changes.’ 


Persuaded that a reconciliation was in order, OMB subse- 
quently invited all Federal agencies with an occupation clas- 
sification system to join together to revise the SOC. The SOC 
Committee included representatives from BLS, the Bureau of 
the Census, the Employment and Training Administration, the 
Defense Manpower Data Center, and the Office of Personnel 
Management. In addition, ex-officio members included the 
National Science Foundation, the National Occupational In- 
formation Coordinating Committee, and OMB. Other Federal 
agencies, such as the Department of Education, the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, and the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission, participated in several meet- 
ings of the SOC Committee as well, or as part of the Federal 
Consultation Group. 


The soc revision process 


OMB chartered the SOC Committee in October 1994. Shortly 
afterward, the Soc Committee published a notice in the Fed- 
eral Register calling for comments specifically on the follow- 
ing: 1) the uses of occupational data, 2) the purpose and scope 
of occupational classification, 3) the principles underlying the 
1980 soc, 4) conceptual options for the new SOC, and 5) the 
SOC revision process.’ 

The soc Committee’s main concern was identifying an 
organizing principle for the revised SOC, which required care- 
ful consideration of the conceptual options. Four options were 
identified in the notice for public comment. The first, and the 
basic concept behind the 1980 SOc, was the type of work per- 
formed. The second option was to model the new SOC after 
the International Standard Classification of Occupations in 
recognition of the increasing internationalization of employ- 
ment. The third option was to devise a “skills-based system,” 
following the recommendations of the Advisory Panel for the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. The fourth option identi- 
fied, an ““economic-based system,” echoed the choice of the 
ECP Committee in their revision of the SIC system. 

After the public comment period, the Soc Committee es- 
tablished the following criteria to guide the revision process: 


e The new classification system covers all occupations in 
which work is performed for pay or profit, including work 
performed in family-operated enterprises by family mem- 
bers who are not directly compensated. It excludes occu- 
pations unique to volunteers. 

e The new system reflects the current occupational structure 
of the United States and has sufficient flexibility to assimi- 
late new occupations. 

e Occupations are classified on the basis of work performed, 
and required skills, education, training, or credentials. 

e Each occupation is assigned to only one group at the low- 
est level of the classification. 
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e Supervisors of professional and technical workers usually 
have a background similar to the workers they supervise 
and are therefore classified with the workers they super- 
vise. Likewise, team leaders, lead workers, and supervi- 
sors of production workers who spend at least 20 percent 
of their time performing work similar to the workers they 
supervise, are classified with the workers they supervise. 

e Supervisors of production workers who spend less than 20 
percent of their time performing the same work as the work- 
ers they supervise are classified separately. 

e First-line supervisors/managers are generally found in 
smaller establishments where they perform both supervi- 
sory and management functions, such as accounting, mar- 
keting, and personnel work. 

e Apprentices and trainees should be classified with the oc- 
cupations for which they are being trained, while helpers 
and aides should be classified separately. 

e Some data-reporting agencies may collect and report data 
at a more aggregated level, such as broad occupation, mi- 
nor group, or major group, when enough detail is not avail- 
able to classify workers into a detailed occupation. 

e Ifan occupation is not included as a distinct detailed occu- 
pation listed in the structure, it should be classified in the 
appropriate residual occupation. Residual occupations are 
all other occupations in a major, minor, or broad group that 
are not classified separately. 

e When workers may be classified in more than one occupa- 
tion, they should be classified in the occupation that re- 
quires the highest level of skill. If there is no measurable 
difference in skill requirements, the worker is included in 
the occupation in which he or she spends the most time. 


The soc Committee opted for practical approaches to clas- 
sification rather than for (perhaps more appealing) theoretical 
approaches. The key classification principle chosen for the 
new SOC was to continue the previous focus on work per- 
formed (with “skills-based considerations’). In the SOC 
Committee’s judgment, the ability to identify and measure 
skills consistently had not advanced far enough.° The Inter- 
national Standard Classification of Occupations was not used 
because it was not flexible enough for U.S. needs.® Finally, 
the Soc Committee believed that an economic-based approach 
would not provide sufficient practical guidance to employers 
or employees.’ 

The SOC Committee also solicited public participation in 
the next part of the process, building the revised soc. To de- 
velop the new system of occupations, the Committee formed 
six work groups—five of which were based on skills group- 
ings of Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) occupations 
and one of which dealt with military occupations. The OES 
was used as a starting point partly because doing so would 
enable some historical comparability and partly because BLS 
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was leading much of the work group efforts and thus using 
BLS survey data would speed the revision process. The fol- 
lowing six work groups were formed: 1) management, admin- 
istrative, and clerical; 2) natural science, law, health, educa- 
tion, and arts; 3) sales and service; 4) construction, extraction, 
agricultural, and transportation; 5) mechanical and produc- 
tion; and 6) military. 

The work groups invited experts from many areas to testify 
and also requested written recommendations using the SOC 
revision guidelines. Their procedure was to develop a proposed 
structure plus a title, a definition, and a list of associated job 
titles. Each proposed occupation was reviewed by the SOC 
Committee. 

Once most of the occupations were defined and accepted, 
another work group was formed to discuss and recommend a 
hierarchy, a key characteristic of the 1998 soc. Developing 
the hierarchy ultimately proved one of the more challenging 
aspects of the process. Perhaps more than any other part of 
the SOC revision, the hierarchy changed most from its prelimi- 
nary stage to its final structure, as the Committee struggled to 
make the SOC more transparent to its users. 

In July 1997, the soc Committee published the proposed 
new structure. After considering more than 200 comments, a 
revised structure was submitted to OMB and issued in August 
1998.8 Subsequently, additional comments were requested by 
OMB and minor further changes were made. 


Purpose: a standardized system 


The 1998 soc was developed in response to a concer that the 
existing SOC did not meet the need for a universal occupa- 
tional classification system to which all Federal Government 
agencies and—it was hoped—other collectors of occupational 
information would adhere. The following selected government 
agencies have collected and used occupational data based on 
unique occupational classification systems that suit their 
needs. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Occupational Employment 
Statistics (OES) program collects employment data annually 
on nearly 800 occupations by industry based on establishment 
surveys of wage and salary workers, who account for about 9 
out of 10 workers in the Nation. The OES survey classifies 
workers according to occupational definitions, a characteris- 
tic used for classification in 1998 soc. 


Bureau of the Census. Both the decennial Census of Popu- 
lation and the monthly Current Population Survey (CPs) tabu- 
late data for about 500 occupations for each of the three classes 
of workers—wage and salary workers, the self-employed, and 
unpaid family workers. In addition to employment, these pro- 
grams collect data on a number of demographic characteris- 


tics—age, sex, race, and Hispanic origin—as well as a wide 
range of other characteristics, such as educational attainment, 
number of hours worked, number of job openings, and em- 
ployment status. Both the decennial Census of Population and 
the CPS classify workers according to the job titles given by 
the survey respondents. Classifying workers according to as- 
sociated job titles is another characteristic of the 1998 soc. 


Employment and Training Administration. The Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles identified and defined more than 12,000 
jobs. This classification system has been replaced by the Oc- 
cupational Information Network (O*NET), which adheres to 
the SOC. 


Other agencies. The Department of Education collects data 
on teachers, the Bureau of Health Professions gathers infor- 
mation on health occupations, and the National Science Foun- 
dation surveys focus on scientists and engineers. The Office 
of Personnel Management publishes data on occupations in 
the Federal Government, and the Department of Defense main- 
tains data on military personnel. 


The existence of different occupational data collection sys- 
tems in the Federal Government presents a major problem— 
data collected by one program often is not suitable for other 
uses. Comparisons across programs are limited to the effec- 
tiveness and accuracy of crosswalks between different occu- 
pational classification systems. For example, data on educa- 
tional attainment collected through the CPs can only be used 
with data on employment from the OES program for occupa- 
tions that are considered comparable from both surveys. Uni- 
versal adherence to the 1998 soc will aid analysis of educa- 
tional, demographic, economic, and other factors that affect 
employment, wages, and other worker characteristics. 


Key characteristics 


Structured for comparability. The SoC is composed of four 
hierarchical levels to enable data collectors to choose a level 
of detail corresponding to their interests and abilities to col- 
lect data on different occupations. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, through its establishment survey that classifies work- 
ers according to occupational definitions, is generally able to 
collect data on more detailed occupations than is the Bureau 
of the Census, whose household surveys rely almost exclu- 
sively on job titles given by respondents to classify workers. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics collects data on both heavy 
and light truck drivers, for example, while the Bureau of the 
Census cannot differentiate between the two. 

The following list shows the 23 major occupational groups 
of the revised SOC: 


Management occupations 

Business and financial operations occupations 

Computer and mathematical occupations 

Architecture and engineering occupations 

Life, physical, and social science occupations 

Community and social services occupations 

Legal occupations 

Education, training, and library occupations 

Arts, design, entertainment, sports, and media occupations 

Healthcare practitioners and technical occupations 

Healthcare support occupations 

Protective service occupations 

Food preparation and serving related occupations 

Building and grounds cleaning and maintenance 
occupations 

Personal care and service occupations 

Sales and related occupations 

Office and administrative support occupations 

Farming, fishing, and forestry occupations 

Construction and extraction occupations 

Installation, maintenance, and repair occupations 

Production occupations 

Transportation and material moving occupations 

Military specific occupations 


These major groups include 98 minor groups, 452 broad 
occupations, and 822 detailed occupations.’ Occupations with 
similar skills or work activities are grouped at each of the four 
levels of hierarchy to facilitate comparisons. For example, the 
major group, life, physical, and social science occupations, is 
divided into four minor groups—life scientists, physical sci- 
entists, social scientists and related workers, and life, physi- 
cal, and social science technicians. Life scientists contains 
broad occupations, such as agriculture and food scientists, as 
well as biological scientists. The broad occupation, biologi- 
cal scientists, includes detailed occupations such as biochem- 
ists and biophysicists as well as microbiologists. The follow- 
ing example shows the hierarchical structure of the 1998 soc: 


19-0000 Life, physical, and social science occupations 
(major group) 
19-1000 Life scientists (minor group) 
19-1020 Biological scientists (broad occupation) 
19-1021 Biochemists and biophysicists (detailed occupation) 
19-1022 Microbiologists (detailed occupation) 
19-1023 Zoologists and wildlife biologists (detailed occupation) 
19-1029 Biological scientists, all other (detailed occupation) 


Broad occupations often include several detailed occupa- 
tions that are difficult to distinguish without further informa- 
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tion. For example, people may report their occupation as bi- 
ologist or psychologist without identifying a concentration. 
Broad occupations, such as psychologists, include more de- 
tailed occupations, such as industrial-organizational psycholo- 
gists, for those requiring further detail. For cases in which there 
is little confusion about the content of a detailed occupation, 
the broad occupation is the same as the detailed occupation. 
For example, because it is relatively easy to identify lawyers, 
the broad occupation, lawyers, is the same as the detailed 
occupation. 


Reflects structure of current workforce. In addition to en- 
suring comparability among various surveys, the 1998 soc 
was designed to mirror the current occupational structure in 
the Nation, and, in effect, serve as a bridge to occupational 
classification in the 21st century. The new system should lead 
to the collection of meaningful data about the workforce and 
benefit various users of occupational data. These users might 
include education and training planners; jobseekers, students, 
and others seeking career guidance; various government pro- 
grams, including occupational safety and health, welfare-to- 
work, and equal employment opportunity; and private com- 
panies wishing to relocate or set salary scales. 

Reflecting advances in factory and office automation and 
information technology, the shift to a services-oriented 
economy, and increasing concern for the environment, the new 
classification structure has more professional, technical, and 
service occupations and fewer production and administrative 
support occupations than earlier classification systems. Al- 
though the designation “professional” does not exist in the 
1998 SOC, the new classification system reflects expanded 
coverage of occupations classified as professional and techni- 
cal in earlier classification systems. These occupations have 
been dispersed among a number of major occupational groups, 
such as computer and mathematical occupations, community 
and social services occupations, healthcare practitioners and 
technical occupations, and legal occupations. 

Designers, systems analysts, drafters, counselors, dentists, 
physicians, artists, and social scientists are among the occu- 
pations that are covered in greater detail in the new SOc. For 
example, the SOC breaks out a number of designer special- 
ties—commercial and industrial, fashion, floral, graphic, in- 
terior, and set and exhibit designers. Similarly, the new classi- 
fication breaks out additional social science specialties— 
market and survey researchers, sociologists, anthropologists 
and archeologists, geographers, historians, and political sci- 
entists. Examples of new occupations include environmental 
engineers; environmental engineering technicians; environ- 
mental scientists and specialists, including health; environ- 
mental science and protection technicians, including health; 
computer software engineers; multimedia artists and anima- 
tors; and forensic science technicians; among others. 
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In the services groups, gaming occupations, such as gam- 
ing and sportsbook writers and runners, have been added as a 
result of growth among these occupations in several States. 
Other relatively new service occupations include skin care 
specialists, concierges, massage therapists, and fitness train- 
ers and aerobics instructors. 

Production occupations, on the other hand, have undergone 
significant consolidation. For example, various printing ma- 
chine operators have been combined into one occupation in 
the 1998 soc. Because many factories now employ one per- 
son to perform the tasks of setting up and operating machines, 
both tasks have been combined into one occupation. In addi- 
tion, many factories now employ teams in which each team 
member is able to perform all or most of the team assembly 
activities; these people are included in the occupation, team 
assemblers. The SOC also includes relatively new production 
occupations such as semiconductor processors and fiberglass 
laminators and fabricators. 

Office and administrative support occupations—for ex- 
ample, office machine operators—also have been consoli- 
dated. Relatively new office and administrative support occu- 
pations include customer service representatives and executive 
secretaries and administrative assistants. 


Greater flexibility. To accommodate the needs of different 
data collection agencies, the SOC enables data collection at 
more detailed or less detailed levels, while still allowing data 
comparability at certain levels of the hierarchy. Each occupa- 
tion in the SOC is assigned a 6-digit code. (The first two digits 
represent the major group, the third digit represents the minor 
group, the fourth and fifth digits represent the broad occupa- 
tion, and the sixth digit represents the detailed occupation.) 
Data collection agencies wanting more detail to measure ad- 
ditional worker characteristics can split a defined occupation 
into more detailed occupations by adding a decimal point and 
more digits to the SOC code. For example, secondary school 
teachers (25-3031) is a detailed occupation. Agencies collect- 
ing more detailed information on teachers by subject matter 
might use 25-3031.1 for secondary school science teachers or 
25-3031.12 for secondary school biology teachers. Additional 
levels of detail also may be used to distinguish workers who 
have different training, demographic characteristics, or years 
of experience. For users wanting less detail, the Soc Commit- 
tee suggests combining the 23 major groups into 11 or even 6 
groups if needed for tabulation purposes. !° 


Comprehensive. The Standard Occupational Classification 
covers all workers in the United States. In some cases, the 
worker will not exactly fit into a defined occupation and will 
be classified in a residual occupation at the most detailed level 
possible. These residual categories are placed throughout the 
structure as needed. Like other detailed occupations, residual 


implementation of the 1998 soc 


The final 1998 soc will be published formally by the 
Office of Management and Budget. All Federal Govern- 
ment agencies that collect occupational data are expected 
to adopt the 1998 soc over the next few years. The follow- 
ing implementation schedule will be used by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Bureau of the Census—the agen- 
cies with the most comprehensive occupational data col- 
lection systems. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. The annual Occupational Em- 
ployment Statistics survey will first reflect the 1998 soc in 
1999; national, state, and metropolitan statistical area data 
are expected to be available in early 2001. 

The Bureau’s Office of Employment Projections devel- 
ops new national employment projections every 2 years, 
reflected in its “industry-occupation matrix.” This matrix 
presents estimates of current and projected employment— 
covering a 10-year period—by detailed industry and occu- 
pation. The occupational staffing pattern, or detailed oc- 
cupational makeup, of each industry in the matrix reflects 
Occupational Employment Statistics survey data. The 
1998 soc will first be reflected in the industry-occupation 
matrix covering the 2002-12 period, which is expected to 
be released in late 2003. 

The Office of Employment Projections also produces 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook, which is among the 
most widely used career guidance resources in the Nation, 
and related publications based on the Bureau’s biennial em- 
ployment projections. Occupational definitions and data 
completely based on the 1998 soc will be incorporated for 
the first time in the 2004—0S5 edition of the Handbook, 
which is expected to be published in early 2004. 


Bureau of the Census. Datacollected by the 2000 Census 
of Population will be coded to the 1998 soc and published 
in 2002. Data from the Current Population Survey will be 
based on the new classification for the first time in 2003. 


Where to find more information 


The complete occupational structure of the 1998 soc will 
be contained in BLS report 929, forthcoming. 


The final 1998 soc ultimately will be published in a 
two-volume manual. Volume I will contain the hierarchi- 
cal structure, a complete list of occupational titles and their 
definitions, a description of the SOC revision process, and 
a section on frequently asked questions. Volume II will 
contain a list of some 30,000 job titles that are commonly 
used by individuals and establishments when reporting 
employment by occupation. The second volume also will 
include an alphabetical index of all associated titles and 
industries and will reference them to the occupation in 
which they are found. Volumes I and II of the 1998 soc 
also will be available at the following Internet address: 


http://stats.bls.gov/soc/soc_home.htm 


O*NET, the Occupational Information Network, ad- 
heres to the 1998 soc. Information on this occupational 
classification system appears in “Replace with a Database: 
O*NET Replaces the Dictionary of Occupational Titles,” 
Occupational Outlook Quarterly (Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Spring 1999). O*NET also may be accessed at the 
following Internet address: 


http://www.doleta.gov/programs/onet 


The 1998 soc will be incorporated into the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook and the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics industry-occupation matrix. Both the Handbook and 
matrix can be accessed at the following Internet address: 


http://stats.bls.gov/emphome.htm 


To facilitate historical comparisons, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics will develop a crosswalk showing the re- 
lationship between occupations in the 1998 soc and 
the 1997 Occupational Employment Statistics survey. 

The Bureau of the Census also is developing a cross- 
walk showing the relationship between the occupations in 
the 1998 soc and those of the 1990 and 2000 censuses. 
The crosswalk will be available at the following (Bureau 
of the Census) Internet address: 


http://Awww.census.gov/hhes/www/occupation.htmi 
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occupations may be individually defined so that separate data 
can be collected. For example, the broad occupation, biologi- 
cal scientists, lists three types of biological scientists explic- 
itly, but this list is not exhaustive. In order to include all work- 
ers in the appropriate classification, residual occupations are 
added for the workers not defined separately. Geneticists, for 
example, are included in the residual category, all other bio- 
logical scientists. 


Associated job titles. To facilitate consistent classification 
by data collection agencies across surveys, the 1998 SOC as- 
sociates some 30,000 job titles with detailed occupations. For 
example, associated titles will ensure that a podiatric surgeon 
consistently will be classified as a podiatrist rather than as a 
surgeon. Because many of these job titles are industry-spe- 
cific, the industries also are listed for many titles. 


Occupational definitions. A universal occupational classifi- 
cation cannot rely on job title alone. To further facilitate con- 
sistent classification, each detailed occupation has a definition 
that uniquely defines the workers that are included. Defini- 
tions begin with tasks that ali workers in the occupation are 
expected to perform. The qualifier “may” precedes duties that 
only some workers perform. Where a definition includes 
duties also performed by workers in another occupation, 
cross-references to the occupation are provided. A sample of 
occupational definitions follows: 


(15-1081) Network systems and data communications analysts: Analyze, 
design, test, and evaluate network systems, such as local area networks (LAN), 
wide area networks (WAN), Internet, intranet, and other data communica- 
tions systems. Perform network modeling, analysis, and planning. Research 
and recommend network and data communications hardware and software. 
Include telecommunications specialists who deal with the interfacing of 
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computer and communications equipment. May supervise computer 
programmers. 


Illustrative examples: Internet developer; Systems integrator; Webmaster 


Military occupations. The new SOC also covers military 
jobs. Workers in military occupations that are similar to non- 
military occupations, such as physicians, cooks, or secretar- 
ies, are classified with nonmilitary workers. Those in occupa- 
tions specific to the military, such as infantry, are in a separate 
group. However, data on all military personnel—whether spe- 
cific to the military or not—usually will be separate from data 
on the civilian labor force collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Bureau of the Census, and other government 
agencies. 


Historical comparability. Comparability with older classi- 
fication systems is important for analyzing long-term trends 
in employment and other characteristics of workers. While 
such comparability was not the primary consideration in de- 
velopment of the 1998 SOc, researchers will retain the ability 
to make most historical comparisons. 


Flexibility for change. The SOC Committee has proposed 
that a permanent review committee be established to keep the 
SOC up to date, and OMB currently is considering the proposal. 
This committee would consider proposals for new occupa- 
tions, redefine occupations as job duties change, and amend 
the list of associated job titles accordingly. For example, some 
associated job titles in the 1998 soc might become detailed 
occupations in future versions of the SOC. The next major re- 
vision is expected to begin in 2005, in preparation for the 2010 
Census of Population. oO 


' For a recent summary of NAIcs, see John B. Murphy, “Introducing the 
North American Industry Classification System,” Monthly Labor Review, 
July 1998, pp. 43-47. 

> For more on the conference, see Proceedings of the International Oc- 
cupation Classification Conference, Report 833 (Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, September 1993). 

* See The New vor: A Database of Occupational Titles for the Twenty-First 
Century, final report of the Advisory Panel for the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles (U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Admin- 
istration, May 1993). 

* See Federal Register, February 28, 1995, p. 10998. 


* The Bureau of the Census tested the feasibility of data collection to 
implement a skills-based approach on its 1995 National Content Survey test 
of questions for the 2000 Census of Population. The soc Committee also 
commissioned work by the Joint Program in Survey Methodology on the 
collectibility of skills information. BLs also developed a prototype job family 
matrix (modeled on the Canadian system) that classified occupations by 
skill level. See “Prototype Skills-based Job Family Matrix,” unpublished 
report (Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1994). 


§ An additional drawback of 1sco-88 was its inclusion of “female” occu- 
pations; the soc Committee decided not to make any gender-based distinc- 
tions in the soc. 


7 See Federal Register, October 5, 1995, p. 52285. 
* See Federal Register, July 7, 1997, pp. 36338-36409; and August 5, 


1998, pp. 41896-41923. omB received comments on the final report as well 
and intends to issue the final 1998 soc by the end of 1999. The soc Commit- 


tee is currently working on a two-volume soc manual. 

° In comparison, the 1980 soc included 22 divisions (comparable to ma- 
jor groups in the 1998 soc), 60 major groups (comparable to minor groups 
in the 1998 soc), 223 minor groups (comparable to broad occupations in the 
1998 soc), and 664 unit groups (comparable to detailed occupations in the 
1998 soc). 


'0 Federal Register, August 5, 1998, pp. 41897-41898 


Appendix: Occupational classification used in the 1850 Census of Population 


Actors 

Agents 

Agricultural implement makers 
Apothecaries & druggists 
Apprentices 

Architects 

Armorers 

Artificial flower makers 

Artists 

Astronomical, mathematical, & nautical instrument makers 
Auctioneers 

Authors 


Bakers 

Bankers 

Bank & insurance officers 
Barbers 

Barkeepers 

Basket makers 

Bell & brass founders 
Bell hangers & locksmiths 
Bellows makers 
Blacking manufacturers 
Black & white smiths 
Block & pump makers 
Boarding-house keepers 
Boat builders 

Boatmen 

Boiler makers 
Bone-black makers 
Bookbinders 
Booksellers & stationers 
Bottlers 

Box makers 

Brass & composition workers 
Brewers & distillers 
Brick makers 

Bridge & dock builders 
Brokers 

Broom makers 

Brush makers 

Builders 

Butchers 

Button makers 


Cabinet & chair makers 
Cadets 

Calico printers 

Card manufacturers 
Carpenters 


Carpet makers 
Carters 

Carvers & gilders 
Cattle dealers 
Caulkers 

Cement makers 
Chandlers 
Charcoal-burners 
Chemists 
Chimney-sweeps 
Chocolate manufacturers 
City, county, & town officers 
Civil engineers 
Clerks 

Clergymen 

Clock makers 
Clothiers 

Cloth manufacturers 
Coachmakers 
Collectors 

Colliers 

Comb makers 
Cotton-gin makers 
Confectioners 
Contractors 
Coopers 
Coppersmiths 
Cordwainers 
Cork-cutters 

Cotton manufacturers 
Cutlers 


Daguerreotypists 
Dairymen & milkmen 
Dealers 

Dentists 
Draughtsmen 

Drivers 

Drovers 

Dyers & bleachers 


Editors 
Engineers 
Engravers 
Enamellers 


Factory hands 
Farmers 
Farriers 

Feather dressers 
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File cutters 
Fire-engine makers 
Firemen 

Firework makers 
Fishermen 

Flax dressers 
Frame makers 
Fruiterers 

Furriers 


Gardeners & florists 
Gas fitters 

Gas makers 

Gate keepers 

Glass manufacturers 
Glass stainers 
Glovers 

Glue makers 

Gold beaters 

Gold pen makers 
Gold & silver smiths 
Grate makers 
Grindstone & millstone makers 
Grocers 

Gunsmiths 


Hair workers 

Hardware manufacturers 

Hat & cap manufacturers 

Hemp dressers 

Herdsmen, graziers, & rancheros 
Horse dealers 

Hosiers 

Hunter, trappers, & rangers 


Ice dealers 

India-rubber manufacturers 
Ink manufacturers 
Innkeepers 

Iron founders 

Ironmongers 

Iron workers 


Japanners 
Jewellers 
Joiners 


Laborers 

Lace manufacturers 
Lamp makers 
Lapidaries 

Last makers 

Lathe makers 

Lath makers 

Lawyers 

Lead workers 
Lightning-rod makers 
Lime burners 
Linseed oil manufacturers 
Livery-stable keepers 
Looking glass makers 
Lumbermen 
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Machinists 

Manufacturers not otherwise specified 
Map makers 

Mariners 

Marketmen 

Masons & plasterers 

Mast makers 

Match makers 

Mechanics not otherwise specified 
Merchants 

Millers 

Millwrights 

Miners 

Mineral water manufacturers 
Model makers 

Morocco dressers 

Moulders 

Mould makers 

Muleteers 

Musicians 

Music sellers 

Music teachers 

Mustard makers 


Nail manufacturers 
Needle makers 
Newsmen 

Nursery men 


Occultists 

Oil-cloth manufacturers 
Oil makers 

Opticians 

Organ builders 

Ostlers 

Overseers 

Oystermen 


Packers 

Painters & glaziers 

Paper dealers 

Paperhangers & upholsterers 
Paper manufacturers 

Paper rulers 

Paper stainers 

Patent-leather manufacturers 
Patent-medicine makers 
Pattern makers 

Pavers 

Pawnbrokers 

Pedlers 

Pen makers 

Pencil makers 

Perfumers 

Philosophical instrument makers 
Physicians 

Pianoforte & musical instrument makers 
Pilots 

Pin manufacturers 

Pipe makers 

Plane makers 

Planters 


Plaster-figure makers 
Platers 

Plumbers 

Pocket-book manufacturers 
Porcelain manufacturers 
Porters & carriers 

Pot & pearl ash manufacturers 
Polishers & finishers 
Potters 

Powder manufacturers 
Printers 

Produce & provision dealers 
Professors 

Publishers 


Quarrymen 


Rag collectors 
Railroad men 

Razor makers 
Razor-strop makers 
Refectory keepers 
Refiners 

Reporters 

Riggers 

Roofers & slaters 
Rope & cord makers 


Saddle & harness makers 
Safe makers 

Sail makers 
Salaeratus makers 
Salt makers 

Sash & blind makers 
Saw makers 

Sawyers 

Scale makers 
Scourers 

Screw makers 
Sculptors 

Servants 

Sextons 

Shingle makers 

Ship carpenters 
Shoe binders 
Shoe-peg makers 
Shot manufacturers 
Showmen 

Silk manufacturers 
Soldiers 

Spinners 

Spoon manufacturers 
Spring makers 
Starch manufacturers 
Stave makers 

Steel manufacturers 
Stencillers 
Sterotypists 
Stevedores 

Stone & marble cutters 


Storekeepers 

Stove makers 

Straw workers 

Students 

Sugar manufacturers 
Surgeons 

Surgical instrument makers 
Surveyors 

Suspender makers 


Tailors 

Tanners & curriers 
Teachers 

Teamsters 
Telegraph operators 
Tinsmith 
Tobacconists & cigar makers 
Tool makers 
Toymen 

Traders 

Trimmers 

Trunk makers 
Turners 

Turpentine makers 
Type cutters 

Type founders 


Umbrella manufacturers 
Undertakers 
United States & State officers 


Varnish makers 
Veterinarians 
Vinegar makers 


Wagon makers 

Warpers 

Watchmen 

Watchmakers 

Weavers 

Whalebone workers 
Wheelwrights 

Whip makers 
Whitewashers 

White lead manufacturers 
Whiting manufacturers 
Wine makers 

Wine & liquor dealers 
Window-shade makers 
Wire makers 

Wire workers 

Wood corders 

Wood cutters 

Wood dealers 

Wooden ware manufacturers 
Wool combers & carders 
Wool dealers 

Woolen manufacturers 
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The transformation 
of work values 
in Israel 


Itzhak Harpaz 


L nearly all modern societies, work fills 
a basic and central role in human life. 
The centrality of work is demonstrated 
by the personal responsibility individu- 
als assume for their work, the amount of 
time they devote to it, and the signifi- 
cance it has within the general context 
of their lives. Work has important social 
and economic implications as well, on 
both an organizational and general so- 
cial level.' 

In 1981 and again in 1993, a repre- 
sentative sample of the Israeli labor force 
were asked a series of questions related 
to their view of the value of their work.’ 
The same questionnaire was used in both 
years to enable a comparison of the work 
values in each year. Work values were 
conceptually defined on the basis of the 
following categories: the centrality of 
work as a life role; valued work out- 
comes; and the importance of work goals. 


Defining the concept 


The concept of “work” can be difficult 
to define. For some individuals, work 
provides a means of self-expression, a 
way of forming their identity and acquir- 
ing social status. For others, work is an 
instrumental means and a basic existen- 
tial need. Work has had different mean- 
ings in different civilizations throughout 
history. Survey participants were shown 
a list of 14 operative definitions of the 
concept of work, and then were asked to 
select the four they considered most rep- 


Itzhak Harpaz is professor of human resource man- 
agement and organizational behavior, Graduate 
School of Business, University of Haifa, Israel. 
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resentative of their own concept.* 

The responses indicate a number of 
notable changes in how Israeli workers 
defined work between the 1980s and the 
1990s. The majority of participants in 
both periods chose “something for which 
one gets paid” as the primary definition 
of work, but the percentage choosing this 
definition increased over the study pe- 
riod, from 68 percent in 1981 to 83 per- 
cent in 1993, suggesting a more materi- 
alistic orientation. (See chart 1.) By con- 
trast, there was a significant decrease in 
the proportion who defined work as 
“something done in order to contribute 
to society (the State),” falling from 40 
percent in the 1980s to 18 percent in the 
1990s. (Table 1 compares the rankings 
of the factors identifying the central role 
of work in both survey periods.) 

Additional changes in the definition 
of work reflect a tighter labor market in 
the 1990s, compared with conditions pre- 
vailing a decade earlier. These changes 
were mainly expressed in choices of defi- 
nitions that emphasized the limitations 
placed on the worker and the extent of 
control imposed on the individual in the 
workplace. In an early 1980s study of 
workers’ attitudes in eight countries, in- 
cluding Israel, the definition of work as 
“something for which one is account- 
able” received the lowest rating in Is- 
rael and was far more popular in the 
other seven countries. In Japan and Ger- 
many, for example, about 50 percent of 
respondents selected this definition as 
best representing work for them, com- 
pared with only !2 percent of Israeli re- 
spondents.* During the 1990s, however, 
the proportion of Israelis ascribing im- 
portance to this definition increased to 
29 percent, indicating a change in work- 
ers’ attitudes. In the more difficult job 
market and with the considerable in- 
crease in the number of people em- 
ployed through personal contracts (as 
opposed to collective contracts), work- 


ers attached greater importance to their 
work, and their attitudes shifted toward 
becoming more like those of workers in 
Western countries. 


Central role 


The general importance ascribed to work 
in the life of the individual at any given 
time was assessed in two ways. First, sur- 
vey participants were asked to respond 
to the question, “What is the importance 
and significance of work in your life?,” 
using a 7-point scale, from 1 (“One of 
the least important things in my life”) to 7 
(“The most important thing in my life’’). 
Next, the importance of work in the life of 
the individual was compared with other 
central aspects of his or her life, such as 
family, leisure, community, and religion. 
No significant differences were found be- 
tween the two periods in the average re- 
sponse to the direct question regarding the 
central role of work. In both periods, work 
was perceived as relatively high in impor- 
tance (about 5.5 on the scale). 

Although a significant increase oc- 
curred in the importance placed on lei- 
sure over the period, the data indicate that 
work continued to occupy a central po- 
sition in the life of the average Israeli 
worker; the increased importance of lei- 
sure was not at the expense of the cen- 
trality of work. To illustrate the differ- 
ences in importance of life areas in both 
the 1981 and the 1993 surveys, partici- 
pants were asked to allocate a total of 
100 points to indicate the importance of 
the following factors in their lives; fol- 
lowing are the results: 


198] 1993 
GRIDOR Soy saequctecasl vesweont 100.0 100.0 
PGERILY saxovstvaseo tone ck 43.1 42.9 
Wool enctasentine: 27.8 ey 
LGISUES 4 eavecvsssiccgons 17.9 20.1 
Community ............ 4.5 3.6 
ReliGtoninecanen sac 4.8 22 
Missing data .......... 1E9 


Responses to various factors identifying the central role of work, Israeli workers, 1981 
and 1993 


Do in working place 


Someone tells to do 


Physically strenuous 


Belongs to task 


Contribute to society 


Feeling of belonging 


Mentally strenuous 


Do at certain times 


Adds value 


Not pleasant 


Get money for it 


Account for it 


Have to do it 


Others profit by it 


40 50 
Percent of workers 
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Value of work 


To evaluate the relative importance of a 
variety of expressive and instrumental 
meanings ascribed to work, individuals 
were asked to allocate 100 points to six 
functions or outcomes arising from work: 
(1) those that provide or promote status 
or prestige, (2) income, (3) filling (pass- 
ing) the time, (4) interpersonal relations, 
(5) service to society, and (6) interest and 
personal satisfaction. A significant de- 
crease occurred in the number of points 
assigned to: “Through work I benefit 
society (the State),” from 13 points in 
1981 to 6 points in the 1993. Moreover, 
this aspect of work ranked third in 1981, 
while it placed tenth in the 1990s. Work 
as a means of providing income, on the 
other hand, was first place in both 
samples, with the importance assigned to 
it increasing from about 31 percent in 
1981 to 43 percent in 1993. The number 
of points assigned to work as a source of 
personal satisfaction and interest de- 
creased significantly, from 26 percent to 
19. Following are the results of survey 
participants’ response to the six value of 
work factors: 


1981 1993 
WOUAL vescsescsecsstessecvececsss 100.0 100.0 
INCOME sscteesas:te.- 30.5 43.0 
Intrinsically 
ILECES TITS oe eeeerss 25,9 19,2 
SENVES SOCIELY ...0--<-+s00 i353 6.3 
Interpersonal contacts 11.0 10.8 
Time absorbing ......... 9.3 10.1 
Status and prestige .... 8.4 10.7 


Work goals 


Participants were asked to rank the rela- 
tive importance of 11 goals of their 
working lives, including expressive, eco- 
nomic, personal, and other goals. There 
were significant differences in the 
rankings of economic benefits and con- 
venience. Particularly noteworthy was 
the importance placed on “wages re- 
ceived for work,” which climbed from 
third place in 1981 to first place in 1993. 
(See table 2 and chart 2.) The impor- 
tance of “interesting” work fell from first 
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to second place over the period. The im- 
portance of “job security” rose from 10th 
place in 1981 to sixth place in 1993. The 
increase is mainly due to the deteriora- 
tion of the Israeli tenure establishment, 
the relative weakness of the Israeli gen- 
eral trade union, the rapid shift from col- 
lectively negotiated contracts to personal 
job contracts, the relatively high unem- 
ployment rate, and the slow rate of eco- 
nomic growth. 


What the findings mean 


The composition of the Israeli workforce 
did not change significantly between the 
1980’s and the 1990’s; thus one cannot 
attribute changes in results of the two 
surveys to changes in the sample. 

Work centrality is important because 
previous studies demonstrated a positive 
correlation with other organizational 
variables, such as job satisfaction or par- 
ticipation in decisionmaking, but a nega- 
tive relationship with both absenteeism 
and employee turnover.® The increasing 
importance ascribed to work in the Is- 
raeli worker’s life is also indirectly evi- 
dent in responses to a “lottery question,” 
which asked whether participants would 
stop working if they won or inherited suf- 
ficient money to allow them to live com- 
fortably without having to work. In 1981, 
88 percent of the workforce answered 
that they would keep on working, com- 
pared with 90 percent in 1993. 

The centrality of work becomes more 
meaningful in conjunction with the in- 
creasing importance ascribed to leisure 
in Israeli society over the last decade (see 
the tabulation above). The findings show 
that the Israeli worker consistently places 
money or wages paid for work above 
other work goals. Israeli workers have 
become more individualistic and mate- 
rialistic in the 1990s and less collectively 
oriented, as instrumental achievements 
outweigh contributions to society. These 
issues will presumably influence labor 
relations and organizational policy in the 
Israeli job market in the coming years. 

In the current climate, workers tend 
to place themselves in the center, pursu- 


ing materialistic values, self-benefit, ca- 
reer growth, status, and prestige. As 
workers place the satisfaction of their 
personal needs above the needs of soci- 
ety, they may become less committed 
and loyal to their organizations. The 
competition that characterizes individu- 
alistic societies can also influence the in- 
terpersonal and social relations system 
in the workplace (as reflected by the 
data). Replacing collective values with 
individualistic ones also may affect the 
willingness of some members of society 
to serve in the military reserve forces— 
not an insignificant concern in a nation 
such as Israel. 

Many of the changes taking place in 
Israeli society and its labor market are 
due to economic and technological de- 
velopments that are part of global pro- 


Table 1. | Ranking of various factors 
identifying the central role of 


work, Israeli workers, 1981 


and1993 
Factor 1981 1993 
Get money for it ............. | 1 1 
Belongs to task .............. 2 2 
| Contribute to society ...... 3 10 
Others profit by it ........... = 4 
Do in a working place .... 2 3 
Mentally strenuous ........ 6 13 
Feeling of belonging ...... a 6 
AS Valit@: Merce csitncceui.c 8 5 
Physically strenuous...... 9 12 
FIAVG TO COE See cas css 10 8 
Do at certain times ........ 11 9 
Someone tells you 
RED Ooch css ceetcact csceeeanet 12 11 
Account for it ...........0:.... 13 


NoTE: 1= the highest ranking; 13 = the lowest. 


ankings of the importance 
of various work goals, Israeli 
workers, 1981 and 1993 


Goal 


1981 1993 


Interesting work ............... 1 
Interpersonal relations ..... 2 
NSOGE DAY Gaia cosciceascetsice 3 
Autonomy 4 

5 


Ability-job match .............. 6 
Convenient work hours .... 7 
Promotion opportunity ..... 8 
9 
0 
1 


ae ee 
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Physical conditions .......... 
VODISGCUPILY <.o.sccsccssceescer 1 
Variety 1 


| aa = 


NoTe: 1 = the highest ranking; 11 =the lowest.. 
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cesses not unique to Israel. Individuals 
are investing more in their training and 
preparation for the world of work, in- 
creasing their human capital, for ex- 
ample, to improve their prospects in the 
labor market. Although many of these 
changes have resulted in higher living 
standards and other economic benefits, 
their negative consequences should not 
be ignored. 


THE MEANING ASCRIBED TO WORK by Is- 
raeli workers is complex. Various mo- 


tives and preferences influence the cen- 
tral role, goals, and other functions of 
work in the life of the individual. These 
attributes not only influence the way 
work is defined, but also shape the mean- 
ing of work. Managers striving to im- 
prove organizational functions must rec- 
ognize that proposals and plans for 
change should be consistent with worker 
attributes and values. Organizations 
should be aware of the attitudes and 
work values of their employees, in or- 
der to adjust organizational goals and re- 


wards accordingly. O 
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Fax-on-demand available 


Users of data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics can request a fax of news releases, historical data, 
and technical information 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, from the Bureau’s fax-on-demand system. 

Users can receive news releases of major economic indicators (see schedule on back cover) at 8:45 
a.m. on the morning the data are released. The number to obtain data from the national office is: 


(202) 606-6325 


Use a touch-tone telephone and follow the voice instructions for entering document codes and your 
fax telephone number. The fax-on-demand catalog, containing a list of available documents and 
codes, can be obtained by entering code 1000. You may request up to four documents with each call. 
Faxes are sent immediately following the request. If your fax line is busy, the system attempts to send 
the requested material four times before disconnecting. 
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Unemployment vs. 
help-wanted 


The rate at which jobs are found (and un- 
employment thus reduced) depends on 
how many workers are looking for jobs 
and how many vacant jobs are available, 
according to the April 1999 Economic 
Trends newsletter published by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago. “The 
more vacancies there are (holding other 
factors constant), the lower the unem- 
ployment rate.” 

The graphic device used to illustrate 
this principle is the “Beveridge curve,” 
named after the British economist who 
first established this empirical relation- 
ship. The Beveridge curve relationship, 
Economic Trends goes on to say, appears 
as a downward sloping line over rela- 
tively short time periods. Over longer 
periods, however, it has been unstable, 
both in the United States and elsewhere. 
Based on graphs of the unemployment 
rate against the Conference Board’s help- 
wanted advertising index (a rough proxy 
for vacancies), Economic Trends says: 

“In the 1950s, for example, both un- 
employment and vacancies were low; 
nevertheless, as vacancies decreased, 
unemployment rose. Compare this to the 
1980s, when both vacancies and the un- 
employment rate were much higher. 
Again, as vacancies declined, unemploy- 
ment rose. The Beveridge curve shifted 
out significantly.” 

Since the 1980s, Economic Trends 
detects a new shift in the curve, this time 
back toward the origin of the graph. One 
implication of this is that a given level of 
“vacancies” has recently been consistent 
with a lower level of unemployment than 
had been the case in the immediate past 
decade. 


Statistical rankings vs. 
movable feet 


One of the really fun exercises in eco- 
nomic and social statistics is creating in- 
dexes for ranking people or places or 
things along some interesting dimension. 


Howard J. Wall recently took a close look 
at two published indexes that purport to 
measure the livability of American cit- 
ies. Writing in The Regional Economist, 
a quarterly published by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis, Wall was struck 
by the curious fact that “Although [the 
two] rankings consider the same general 
factors, their results are almost entirely 
uncorrelated. In the 1997 rankings, for 
example, there was no overlap whatso- 
ever between [the top 10 cites in the re- 
spective rankings].” 

The fact that there are such big differ- 
ences in the findings suggests to Wall 
that users should be wary. Looking at the 
lists of variables typically used in this sort 
of exercise also causes Wall some con- 
cern: Who says these are the important 
factors? And even if they are the right 
factors, are they given the appropriate 
weights? Given these difficulties, Wall 
asks if it makes any sense at all to at- 
tempt ranking places on as subjective a 
matter as livability. 

His answer is based on the economic 
principle of revealed preference: If two 
alternative bundles of goods (or cities) are 
both affordable, rational consumers 
choose the one that will yield them the 
most utility (or livability). “In terms of 
migration decisions,” Wall writes, “the 
principle of revealed preference says that 
a person’s movement from one 
metro[politan] area to another reveals that 
she prefers the new metro area to her 
previous one.” Thus, Wall’s ranking of 
the livability of cities would be based on 
their rates of net domestic in-migration. 

Applying the net domestic migration 
rule to the 59 largest metropolitan areas, 
Wall found that the top five were Las 
Vegas, Atlanta, Phoenix, Austin, and 
Raleigh-Durham. How did his rankings 
compare with the two systems he used 
as benchmarks? In one case, only two 
of the top ten were the same; in the other 
case, four of ten. Wall’s top 10 had an 
average rank of 31 in the first case and 
an average rank of 19 in the second. In- 
terestingly, one of the benchmark 


ranking systems placed Las Vegas 
dead last. 


From whence wealth? 


For most of us, it’s still equity in real 
estate, according to Joseph Tracy, 
Henry Schneider, and Sewin Chan in the 
April 1999 Current Issues in Econom- 
ics and Finance published by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. This 
comes as something of a let down for 
those who have scanned the topside 
numbers on household wealth and 
found that after two decades of acceler- 
ating uptrend, the share of household 
assets held in equity shares has recently 
been roughly equal to the share held in 
real estate. The Flow of Funds Ac- 
counts actually show that the house- 
hold sector held $9.4 trillion in equities 
in the second quarter of 1998 and $9.1 
trillion in real estate. 

Looking at a more detailed set of 
data—the Survey of Consumer Fi- 
nances—led Tracy, Schneider, and 
Chan to take another, more careful 
look at household wealth. It turns out 
that the rising importance of equities 
is almost entirely recorded in the top 
three deciles of the wealth distri- 
bution. The bottom of the distribution 
owns virtually no real estate or cor- 
porate equity. The middle two-thirds 
holds a disproportionate share of their 
wealth in real estate—generally their 
own homes. Finally, at the top of the 
wealth chart, asset port-folios contained 
more balanced holdings of real estate 
and corporate equity. According to 
the consumer finances data, “the 
typical household’s real estate share 
far exceeds the 29 percent share at- 
tributed to real estate in the ag- 
gregate.” In fact, say the authors, “the 
aggregate equity and real estate 
shares reported in the Flow of Funds 
Accounts are more characteristic of a 
household at the 95th percentile than 
a household at the midpoint of the 
wealth distribution.” O 
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Choosing your life’s work 


Diversity & Women’s Career Develop- 
ment: From Adolescence to Adult- 
hood. By Helen Farmer and Associ- 
ates. Thousands Oaks, CA, Sage Pub- 
lications, 1997, 344 pp. $54, hard- 
cover; $24.95, paper. 


Diversity & Women’s Career Develop- 
ment: From Adolescence to Adulthood 
by Helen S. Farmer and her associates 
found its beginnings in a longitudinal 
study of career motivation patterns of 
1,863 9th and 12th grade women and 
men in 1980. A matched sample survey 
conducted in 1990 resulted in the return 
of 459 questionnaires, from which 105 
were selected for interviews during the 
1991-93 period. The responses obtained 
during these 105 interviews served as the 
material for this book. 

Farmer explained that work is a vital 
component of women’s well-being. It 
was important to understand contempo- 
rary theory and be aware of practices that 
helped women make informed choices 
which enhance rather than restrict their 
lives. Using social learning theory as a 
framework, the author examined com- 
mon career development issues experi- 
enced by women across race, ethnic, and 
class groups from adolescence through 
adulthood. 

One of the underlying assumptions 
of Farmer’s study was that women were 
not using their full potential in the 
workforce; sometimes their experiences 
led them to believe that society didn’t 
care whether they worked or not; the 
message for girls was “do what you want 
to do” and “be happy” while for boys it 
was, “get good grades so you can get into 
the best schools and be successful in a 
career.” 

The model for understanding inhib- 
ited academic/career motivations in 
women in the 1978 study recognized that 
women’s measured achievement motiva- 
tion was as high as men’s in high school, 
but dimmed later. The model attempted 
to explain the reasons for the gap be- 
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tween women’s striving and their later 
achievement. The theoretical model of 
women’s career choice process used by 
Farmer outlined the interaction between 
personal and environmental factors 
rather than dependence on inter- 
nal psychological factors as an explana- 
tion for women lagging behind men in 
terms of educational degrees, salary, and 
recognition. 

The book was a lattice of the responses 
from the 105 individuals discussing their 
career paths from different personal and 
environmental perspectives. The re- 
sponses from these individuals appeared 
and reappeared in different settings to 
explain the effects of personal and en- 
vironmental factors on women’s career 
paths. Specific personal and environ- 
mental factors explored in the book in- 
cluded gender differences, ethnic dis- 
crimination for persons of color, expe- 
riences of children of immigrants, rural 
backgrounds, family influences, and the 
experiences of high achievers. 

Because the authors chose to focus 
on so many aspects of career develop- 
ment, information from the 105 inter- 
views was spread thin. There were often 
only a few stories that were pertinent to 
each discussion, and some were repeated 
in several different places. At the end of 
each chapter, discussions of the themes 
presented in the chapter were examined 
from the perspective of social learning 
theory. Rather than testing the theoreti- 
cal framework for career development 
issues, the limited empirical data from 
the interviews seemed to serve as in- 
sights which may or may not have 
matched up with the theoretical frame- 
work. 

Summing up the varied discussions 
was not easy when confronted with such 
a wide array of detailed aspects about 
women’s career development. However, 
Farmer did develop several broad con- 
clusions in this study. Perhaps most im- 
portant was that high school counselors 
need to provide better information about 
career paths to their students. She also 
suggested that focusing on career plan- 


ning in elementary and secondary 
schools for both girls and boys might 
shift the balance in the multiple roles 
women have to play so that there would 
be a more equitable sharing of work both 
at home and at work. Finally, career 
planning education needed to include 
teaching decisionmaking and negotiat- 
ing skills. 

In the face of the perceived lack of 
information from counselors and others, 
the participants in the study themselves 
had suggestions for younger students. 
The participants pointed out that one 
ought to choose a career that the stu- 
dent really likes. They also suggested 
that students explore a broad collection 
of occupations and winnow choices for 
a good fit. Participants suggested that 
students need to plan ahead so that long 
range goals can sustain them in the face 
of obstacles. And finally, the partici- 
pants emphasized perseverence. 


—Arline Easley 


Women’s Bureau 
U.S. Department of Labor 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.”’ (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables | and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 1999 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16- 
17 were revised in the July 1998 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1998. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “‘Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 


tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons, and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 

figures are issued based on repre- 

sentative but incomplete retums. 

revised. Generally, this revision 

reflects the availability of later 

data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
itis not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables | and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 


Revisions in the household 


survey 


Data beginning in 1999 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1998 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of re- 
vised population controls. Additional in- 
formation appears in the February 1999 
issue of Employment and Earnings. 


nem a 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (sic) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; 
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construction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services. These groups ac- 
count for about four-fifths of the total employ- 
ment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1997 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1998 data, published in the July 1998 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors and refinement in the sea- 
sonal adjustment procedures. Unadjusted 
data from April 1997 forward and season- 
ally adjusted data from January 1994 forward 
are subject to revision in future benchmarks. 
Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 1999 data. 
Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
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intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, 
“Comparing employment estimates from 
household and payroll surveys, Monthly La- 
bor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECT) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 198 1=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
606-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and State 
and local government establishments. The 


data are presented as a percentage of employ- 
ees who participate in a certain benefit, or as 
an average benefit provision (for example, the 
average number of paid holidays provided to 
employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 


come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees to 
choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of coverage within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends 
(202) 606-6222 or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
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ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
606-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
CPI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
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ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cCPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the CPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tra- 
ditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 


material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 


and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 


ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 


Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of 
a unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
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sures in tables 39—42 describe the relation- 
ship between output in real terms and the la- 
bor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an in- 
dex of industry output by an index of labor 
input. For most industries, output indexes are 
derived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
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indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemployment, 
see the Notes section on Employment and 
Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 


In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
Cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 


ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemployment 
rate downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was reduced 
from 60 days to 4 weeks. These changes low- 
ered Sweden’s 1987 unemployment rate by 
0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. 
In 1993, the measurement period for the la- 
bor force survey was changed to represent 
all 52 weeks of the year rather than one week 
each month and a new adjustment for popu- 
lation totals was introduced. The impact was 
to raise the unemployment rate by approxi- 
mately 0.5 percentage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 
percent. Statistics Sweden revised its labor 
force survey data for 1987-92 to take into 
account the break in 1993. The adjustment 
raised the Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 
percentage point in 1987 and gradually rose 
to 0.5 percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The impact 
of this change was to increase the adjusted 
unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage point 
in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 


when unemployment was higher. By 1994, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series for 
Japan prior to 1970 is an index of industrial 
production, and the national accounts mea- 
sures for the United Kingdom are essentially 
identical to their indexes of industrial pro- 
duction. While methods of deriving national 
accounts measures differ from country to 
country, BLS has reviewed these methods and 
determined that the series are sufficiently com- 
parable for measuring comparative trends in 
productivity and unit labor costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. The 1994-95 percent changes in 
manufacturing output are based on the trend 
shown by the industrial production index pub- 
lished by the U.S. Federal Reserve Board for 
the manufacturing sector. 


U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a“*sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are Official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-96; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employe: expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For France and Sweden, compensation 
is increased to account for other significant 
taxes on payroll or employment. For the 
United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991to account for employ- 
ment-related subsidies. Self-employed work- 
ers are included in the all-employed-persons 
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measures by assuming that their hourly com- 
pensation is equal to the average for wage and 
salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
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consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. It 
includes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work cases, 
and nonfatal cases without lost workdays. 
These data also are shown separately for inju- 
ries. Illness data are available for seven catego- 
ries: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 


nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 


ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that 
is working for pay, compensation, or profit) 
at the time of the event, engaged ina legal 
work activity, or present at the site of the 
incident as a requirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity, or kinetic en- 
ergy from a crash, or from the absence of 


such essentials as heat or oxygen caused by 
a specific event or incident or series of events 
within a single workday or shift. Fatalities 
that occur during a person’s commute to or 
from work are excluded from the census, as 
well as work-related illnesses, which can 
be difficult to identify due to long latency 
periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 


chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the 
time of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
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1. Labor market indicators 


Pe a a ed hr a a 
1997 1998 1999 
Selected indicators 1997 1998 y T T 
| ! ll | iti Vv I | i | tl IV ! 
1 7 
Employment data | 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized | | | | 
population (household survey):' | | 

Labor force participation rate sa 67.1 67.1 67.0| 67.1| 67.1| 67.1 67.2) 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.3 
Employment-population ratio 63.8 64.1 63.5 63.8) 63.9 63.9 64.1 64.1 64.0 64.1 64.4 
LMOMDIOVIMONT TBO sosts pxesicss nee Caeven ne asta aetna irs slau scone cere vac v dees 4.9 4.5 5.2 5.0| 49 4.7) 4.6) 4.4) 45 4.4 4.3 
4.9 4.4 Spe 4.9) 48 47) 45) 4.3 45 4.3 41 

11.8 ‘aes! 12.3 11.6 11.7) 11.5] 11.3 10.7) 11.5 10.7| 10.3 

3.6 3.2 3.9, 37} 3.5 3.4) 3.3 3.1] 3.2! 3.2 3.0 

5.0 4.6 5.3 5.1| 5.0 4.7| 4.8 4.6| 4.6| 45| 4.4 

16 to 24 years 10.7 9.8 11.4 11.0 10.4) 10.1| 10.1) 9.6 9.9] 9.4 9.9 

DEV Oars and OV Eloi eeitcteore etme A ee see 3.9 3.6 41 3.9) 4.0 3.6| 3.8) 3.6) 3.5| 3.6) 3.4 

Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:' | | | | | 

TT Otel eects eee feet cote ee ice are eee aseaeea anv tnnedenFeneeee| | PELIOGO NMI ZOGSS | cla Ika4o 122,317 122,995 123,934 | 124,795 125,516 | 126,141 126,816 127,548 

Private sector 103,120 | 105,970 102,001 102,797 103,392 104,271 | 105,084 105,714 | 106,249 106,831 107,461 
Goods-producing 24,934 25,256 24,787 24,881 | 24,963 | 25,108 | 25,296 25,315 25,210 25,2211 © 25,235 


Manufacturing 18,657 18,716 18,579} 18,625} 18672; 18,756) 18,825 18,804 18,660 18,588 18,488 


Service-producing. 97,756 | 100,576 | 96,674 97,436 98,032 98,826 | 99,500 100,201 100,931 101,596 | 402,314 

| } | 

Average hours: 
PriVAt@ SOCIO Neeser eaatewcic ecenvectanucsusst-one can'v ds Uaparseies ttanivdaesoved 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.6| 34.6; 34.7 34.7 34.6 34.5) 34.6} 34.5 
VENUES Bilal Rae ease ree ee cece nee tee eee 42.0 41.7 41.9 42.0) 41.9 42.1| 42.0 41.7 41.7| 41.7| 41.6 
Overtime 48 4.6 4.8 | 4.8| 4.8| 49) 48 4.6 4.6) 45) 45 

Employment Cost Index” | 

Percent change in the ECI, compensation: | 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... oS 3.4 8) 6| 1.0 8} 8 8 1.2 6 - 
Private INGUStTY WOMNKEIS sec .csccserese snc ossuhsshechsteactarsuesauchsseeaccscecsces 3.4 So 8 8) 9) 3 9 1.1 6) = 
Goods-producing® 24 2.8 4 1.0 7| | E;, 8 7 5| = 
Service-producing®........ = 3.9 38 11 7 1.0) 1.1) 1.0 8 1.3] 6 = 
State and local government workers 2.3 3.0 4 Al 1.3} 5) 6 3 1.5] 6 = 

| | | 

Workers by bargaining status (private industry): | | | 
| | 5 

| 

| 


24 3.0 2| 6) 1.1] 2| 4 1.0 1.1] 


Nonunion.. 


’ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 

Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


| 1997 
Selected measures | 1997 | 1998 , yee 
| | | iH} Hl IV | | Il Ml IV 
=a i T T 
Compensation data’ | | 
| | 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, | | 
salaries, benefits): | | | | 
Civilianinonfarmiczeccessrs ceteris ceestort core scenes | 3.3 3.4) 0.8) 0.6. 1.0 a 0.8 0.8 1.2 0.6 
Private nonfarm | 3.4 3.5) 8 8) 8 9| 9 9 1 6 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: | | 
Civillaninonfarttignnnscssecsne eerie scenetececee scare. seetereres soso 3.8) 3.7) 9! 7 1:2 9} 9 hi 1.3 ath 
PLIVARG ROMIAE atts, cssccssrecch tone carte mietanwcane ests eovise ce 3.9) 3.9} 1.0) 9) 1.0} 1.0) 11 9 ES 6 
Price data’ | } 
| | | 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... ile 1.6 ao} 2 6 1] 6 AY 4 2 
Producer Price Index: | | | 
Finished goods xe fn eee os Pe | ae =i -5) =i 2 -5| -8 5 =f 3 
FiniShEdicCONSUMEN QOOUS. to. ccccscensssegeyes=+vuxsvevareardnensess cuss | —-1,4| -1 -.6 -.2| 4 —8| =1.0 8 0 ne 
Capitaliequipment ain: .eccuentce: <-cccap b Saccs vssumesteaneusad | -.6| -.1] A —.5] asi 5 0 —5 —.4 8 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ | -.8) -3.1 | -.3 A oe —.8| -1.4 2 -—5 -1.5 
Crude materials -11.3 -17.6} -11.5 -4 1.3 -.6 -8.8 -1.8 -5.6 -3.6 
Productivity data’ | | | 
Output per hour of all persons: | | | 
| 15| 


' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes terly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The data 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price are seasonally adjusted. 
data are not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. * Output per hour of all employees. 
® Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quar- NoTe: Dash indicates data not available. 
3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 
Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
| F 
Components 1997 | 1998 | 1997 1998 
] | 
1 IV l | Il | Il | IV; i IV | Il Ml IV 
F T + + + = +— +— 
Average hourly compensation: | | | 
All persons, DUSINESS SECHON..............c.-ccceneascrcaccsnenenensersecsserseneery 4.0) 5.2 5.0; 4.1] 3.7| 4.0| 3.3 3.8 41 4.6 45 4.2 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECHOM...........cccceeseeces ete teeseeseseeee 3.8) 4.9 47) 441 3.9) 3.5 | 32 SHA 3.9 4.4 4.4 4.0 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: | ' | 
Giviliantn on anniceetees cone soneus nn Beceem nae 1.0) 8) 8 8) 1.2| 6) 3.0 3.3 3.3 3.5 By 3.4 
Private nonfarm... 8 9 9! 9 lel 6 3.2 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.8 3.5 
1.1) 2) 4) 1.0} 1.1| 5 2.4 24 2.3 27 PRY 3.0 
8 1.0| 1.0| 8) 1.4 6 3.2 3.8 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.5 
we 5| 6 3 1.5} 6| 2.4 2.3 2.5 27 3.0 3.0 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: | | | | 
‘ | | 
GAN NOMMANTI cpa eee roe eee ee roy 1.2| 9 9 7\ 1.3| 7 35 3.8 3.7 3.8 4.0 37 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] : 
Empl eprerva Annual average 1998 | a ‘ 
gun acate Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 


1997 | 1998 Mar. Apr. May June | July Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. J 
| i In | | ts Be { 
TOTAL | | | 
Civilian noninstitutional | | | | 
DOPUIALION! oc cscsssecseseeeeeee 203,133 | 205,220 | 204,547 | 204,731 | 204,899 | 205,085 | 205,270 | 205,497 | 205,699 | 205,919 | 206,104 206,270 | 206,719 | 206,873 | 207,036 
Civilian labor force.............. 136,297 | 137,673 | 137,340 | 137,232 | 137,369 | 137,498 | 137,407 | 137,481 | 138,081 | 138,116 | 138,193 | 138,547 | 139,347 | 139,271 | 138,816 


67.1 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.0 | 67.0 | 66.9 | 66.9 | 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 67.4 | 67.3 | 67.0 


Participation rate.. 


Employed ...| 129,558 | 131,463 | 130,908 | 131,280 | 131,330 | 131,253 | 131,176 | 131,264 | 131,818 | 131,858 | 132,113 132,526 | 133,396 | 133,144 | 133,033 
Employment-pop- | | | 
ulation ratio® “ah 63.8 64.1 64.0 64.1 64.1 | 64.0 63.9 | 63.9 64.1 64.0 | 64.1 | 64.2 | 64.5 | 64.4 | 64.3 
Unemployed eS 6,739 6,210 6,432 5,952 6,039 | 6,245 6,231 6,217 6,263 6,258 | 6,080 6,021 | 5,950 6,127 | 5,783 
Unemployment rate... 49 4.5 | 47 4.3 4.4 | 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.3 43 4.4 4.2 


Not in the labor force........ 66,837 | 67,547 | 67,207] 67,499] 67,530) 67,587 | 67,863| 67,998 | 67,618 67,803) 67,911 67,723 67,372 | 67,602 68,220 
Men, 20 years and over | } / | 
Civilian noninstitutional | | | 
population’ 89,879 | 90,790 | 90,502 90,622 | 90,700} 90,802, 90,889) 91,003; 91,101; 91,192) 91,220, 91,124, 91,189) 91,215 


Civilian labor force... 69,166} 69,715 | 69,446 | 69,616| 69,608 | 69,590; 69,738 | | 70,023 70,069} 70,295 | 70,174 | 69,951 
Participation rate.. 77.0 76.8 76.7 76.9 76.8 76.7 76.8 76.5 76.8 76.7 76.8 76.8 77.1 | 77.0 | 76.7 


© 
= 
an 
© 
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for) 
D> 
= 
[e-) 
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D> 
o 
wo 
x 
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Employed is 66,284 | 67,135 66,769 67,173 67,084 66,994 | 67,056! 66,940 67 252 67 362 67,573 67,553 67,884 67,577 | 67,713 
Employment-pop- | | | | | 
ulation ratio®............. 73.7 73.9 73.8 74.2 74.0 73.9 73.8 | 73.7 73.9 73.9 74.1 74.1 74.5 | 74.1 | 74.2 
Agriculture 2,356 2,350 2,194 2,423 2,331 2,007 2,382 | 2,420 2,402 2,449 2,374 2,237 2,312 2,212 | 2,222 
Nonagricultural | | | / 
industries. 63,927 64,785 64,575 64,750 64,753 64,657 64,674 64,520 64,860 64,913 65,199 65,316 65,572 65,365 65,492 


Unemployed........ ss 2,882 2,580 2,677 2,443 2,524 2,596 2,682 2,578 2,607 2,551 2,450 2,516 2,411 2,598 2,238 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 3.7 3.9 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.7 | 3.7 | 3.6 | 3.5 3.6 3.4 | 3.7 | 3.2 


Women, 20 years and over 

Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force.. 


o 
SS 
wo 
fo) 
pas 
o 
& 
o 
oO 
£ 
o 
o 
[) 
ao 
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99,135 | 99,181 | 99,686} 99,746) 99,833 
59,896 60,078 60,718) 60,622, 60,533 


97,889 | 98,786 | 98,534 | 98,583 | 98,668 | 98,735 | 98,778 | 
59,198 |} 59,198 | 59,666 | 59,539} 59,583 | 59,613 | 59,469 | 


an 
© 
aa 
So 
o 
an 
© 
fo) 
ro) 
& 
an 
© 
foe) 
iS) 
for) 


Participation rate. : 60.5 60.4 60.6 60.4 60.4 60.4 60.2 60.4 60.4 60.4 | 60.4 60.6 60.9 60.8 60.6 
EMIQIOV OR). cicsceseorecsssscse 56,613 | 57,278 | 57,136) 57,117] 57,235) 57,190} 57,078 | 57,295 | 57,426, 57,437} 57,503| 57,745 58,466) 58,291 58,183 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 57.8 58.0 58.0 57.9 58.0 57.9 57.8 | 57.9 58.0 58.0 | 58.0 §8.2 58.7 58.4 | 58.3 
AQLICUILUFE........eeeeees 798 768 734 726 767 763 781 | 806 767 771 | 734 753 808 839 834 
Nonagricultural | | 
industries... 55,815 | 56,510} 56,402} 56,391 56,468 | 56,427! 56,297 56,489 56,659 56,666 56,769 56992 57,659 57,452 57,349 


Unemployed... ‘ 2,585 2,424 2,530 2,422 2,348 2,423 2,387 2,413 2,378 2,389 2,393 2,333 2,251 2,330 2,350 
Unemployment rate.... 4.4 41 4.2 41 3.9 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.9 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years | | 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Bid (CORE poet + | 15,365 | 15,644) 15,511 15,569 | 15,609| 15,651} 15,690 | 
Civilian labor force.. 
Participation rate. 


on 
a 
© 
o 
46 
Sad 
° 
nm 
wad 
a 
~ 
@ 
port 


15,777 | 15,777 | 15,909} 15,939 | 15,988 
7,932 8,256 8,228 8,077 8,178 | 8,295 | 8,204 8,255 8,408 8,377 8,274 8,400 8,334 8,475 8,331 
51.6 52.8 53.0 51.9 52.4 53.0 | 52.3 52.6 53.5 §3.1 | $2.4 52.9 52.4 §3.2 | 52.1 


Employed 6,661 7,051 7,003 6,990; 7,011 7,069 7,042, 7,029 7,130 7,059 7,037 7,228 7,046 7,276 | 7,136 
Employment-pop- | | | 

ulation ratio®............. 43.4 45.1 45.1 44.9 44.9 45.2 44.9 44.8 45.4 447 | 44.6 45.5 | 44.3 45.7 | 44.6 
Agriculture... 244 261 245 232 | 253 | 263 260 266 301 338 240 232 179 277 | 224 

Nonagricultural | / 
INGUSHFICS.........0006064 6,417 6,790 6,758 6,758 6,758 6,806 6,782 | 6,763 6,829 6,721, 6,797 6,996 | 6,867 | 6,999 6,912 
Unemployed... 1271 1,205 1,225 1,087 1,167 1,226 1,162 | 1,226] 1,278 1,318 1.2971 1,172 1,288 | 1,199 1,195 
Unemployment rate... 16.0 14.6 14.9 13.5 14.3 14.8 14.2 14.9 15.2 | 15.7 15.0 14.0 | 15.5 | 14.1 | 14.3 

White | | | | 

Civilian noninstitutional | | 

population ccc 169,993 | 171,478 | 171,016 | 171,141 | 171,257 | 171,387 | 171,513 | 171,655 | 171,804 171,956 | 172,084 | 172,197 172,394 172,491 | 172,597 
Civilian labor force. | 114,693 | 115,415 | 115,184 | 115,121 | 115,312 | 115,208 | 115,071 | 115,385 115,751 115,714 | 115,687 115,996 | 116,529 | 116,610 | 116,284 
Participation rate. ; 67.5 67.3 67.4 67.3 67.3 | 67.2 | 67.1 | 67.2 67.4 67.3 | 67.2 67.4 67.6 67.6 67.4 
EMOWOY OG. cnvnrscresrsrcseasee 109,856 | 110,931 | 110,556 | 110,858 | 110,959 | 110,638 | 110,676 | 110,848 111,221 | 111,162 | 111,304 | 111,560 | 112,135 | 112,189 | 112,144 


Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’. 


64.6 64.7 64.6 64.8 64.8 | 64.6 | 64.5 64.6 64.7 64.6 | 64,7 | 64.8 65.0 65.0 65.0 


Unemployed........... «| 4,836 4,484 4,628 4,263 | 4,363 4,570 4,395 4,537 4,530 4,552 4,383 4,436 4,394 4,420 4,140 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.9 | 3.8 3.8 | 3.8 3.8 3.6 
Black . 
Civilian noninstitutional | | | | 
population oo ceccccccccccssees 24,003 | 24,373 | 24,257 | 24,289 24,317 | 24,349) 24,381 | 24,418 | 24,458 24,496 | 24,529 | 24,529 | 24,665 | 24,697| 24,729 


Civilian labor force... 
Participation rate.. 


15,529 | 15,982) 15,931 15,901 15,760 | 16,025| 16,045 | 15,9371 16,027 | 16,163 | 16,201) 16,157] 16,356| 16,242] 16,212 
64.7 65.6 65.7 65.5 64.8 65.8 65.8 | 65.3 | 65.5 66.0 66.0 | 65.8 66.3 65.8 65.6 


Employed | 13,969} 14,556 | 14,463] 14,477| 14,351] 14,662] 14511, 14517) 14,584! 14.776! 14804/ 1 
ena oes | | : 804 | 14,884) 15,085 14,900} 14,904 
ulation ratio’... 58.2 59.7 59.6} 59.6| 59.0 60.2 595] 595| 596 60.3 60.4) 60.6 61.2 60.3 60.3 
Unemployed wf 1560} 1,426} 1,468] 1,424/ 1,409) 1,963] 1,534) 1,420) 1,443' 1,987] 1,997| 1,073] 1,71| 1942| 1.308 
Unemployment rate..... 10.0] 8.9 92| 9.0 a9] 85] 96] 89] 90 86, 86 7.9 ‘78 "83 "8.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


OO 


Annual average 1 
Employment status 9 7 ; 8 ; : r ue 
1997 1998 Mar Apr. | May | June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar 
. + 
Hispanic origin | | 
Civilian noninstitutional | | | | 
| | 
population! o.oo cece 20,321 | 21,070) 20,851 20,915) 20,975) 21,036 | 21,097) 21,159) 21,224] 21,286) 21,349) 21,405} 21,296 | 21,355] 21,414 
Civilian labor force... 13,796 | 14,317 | 14,254 | 14,289 | 14,378) 14,375] 14,267 14,316 | 14,457| 14,437) 14,389) 14,488| 14,511) 14,591 | 14,570 
Participation rate......... 67.9 67.9 68.4 68.3 68.5 68.3 67.6 | 67.7 68.1 67.8 67.4 | 67.7 68.1 68.3 68.0 
Employed: -vyee-s--seca--ts | 12,726) 13,291) 13,263) 13,332 | 13,387 | 13,301) 13,245 13,257 | 13,304) 13,382) 13,345 13,383) 13,550) 13,610} 13,732 
Employment-pop- | | | 
ulation ratio? 00... 62.6 | 63.1 63.6 63.7 63.8 | 63.2 62.8 | 62.7 | 63.1 | 62.9 62.5 | 62.5 63.6 63.7 64.1 
Unemployed..........ccee 1,069 1,026 991 957 991 1,074 1,022 1,059} 1,063/ 1,055 1,044 1,105 960 980 838 
Unemployment rate... Tete 6.9 | 7.5 | 7.2 | 7.4 | 7.4 7.3 | 7.6 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
Note: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Selected categories ] - 
1997 1998 Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 129,558 | 131,463 | 130,908 | 131,280 | 131,330 | 131,253 | 131,176) 131,264 | 131,818 | 131,858 | 132,113 | 132,526 | 133,396 | 133,144 | 133,033 
NAGI, srape tala Sachs Mereuenceiedoosand 69,685 70,693 70,295 70,695 70,603 70,592 70,629 70,503 70,841 70,925 71,182 | 71,204 71,459 71,276 71,352 
WOMEN ercrenesceesserseraieoosansacs 59,873 | 60,771 | 60,613} 60,585] 60,727| 60,661| 60,547 60,761, 60,977| 60,933 60,931 61,322} 61,937) 61,869) 61,680 
Married men, spouse | 
PIOSGIM ceenvessccteaccenctensoneneses 42,642 42,923 42,789 42,860 42,560 42,648 42,850 | 42,874! 43,170 43,090 43,209 | 43,227 43,542 43,016 43,114 
Married women, spouse | 
folds \elal Carmenere are come 32,755 | 32,872] 32,853] 32,919] 32,815| 32,820] 32,719 | 32,670] 32,891 | 33,037 | 32,953} 33,093| 33,652 | 33,092] 33,134 
Women who maintain 
farTMOSitesnrre.teacesvectansxtenre es 7,775 7,904 7,802 7,829 7,854 7,909 7,875 7,928 | 7,984 7,940 | 7,969 8,087 8,076 8,113 8,148 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: | | | 
Wage and salary workers..... 1,890 2,000 1,905 1,990 1,920 1,857 2,010! 2,411] 2,145 2,247 | 2,005 | 1,912 1,987 1,895 1,893 
Self-employed workers........ 1,457 1,341 1,264 1,345 1,391 1,445 1,374; 1,342} 1,290 1,282 1,304 = 1,304 1,298 1,381 1,376 
Unpaid family workers.......... 51 38 | 34 33 50 | 44 32 31 | 40 33 | 40 | 34 30 44 39 
Nonagricultural industries: | | 
Wage and salary workers..... 116,983 | 119,019 | 118,797 | 118,705 | 118,852 | 118,733 | 118,647 118840 119,148 | 119,275 | 119,718 | 120,380 | 121,115 | 121,066 | 121,005 
Government...........-. na te hekch] 18,383 18,124 18,231 18,162 18,467 18,374 | 18,332 18,448 18,547 18,607 | 18,686 18,913 18,782 18,699 
Private industries................ 98,852 | 100,637 | 100,673 | 100,474 | 100,690 | 100,266 | 100,273 , 100,508 | 100,700 | 100,728 | 101,111 101,694 | 102,202 | 102,283 | 102,306 
Private households........ 915 962 997 996 | 992 962 966 871 918 946 969 943 881 | 849 917 
OtNOrecceecseseveeerees ss ..| 97,937 | 99,674| 99,676 | 99,478| 99,698 | 99,304] 99,307 99,637 | 99,782 | 99,782 | 100,142 | 100,751 | 101,321 | 101,434 | 101,389 
Self-employed workers....... 9,056 8,962 8,831 9,064} 9,012 8,971 9,060! 8955] 9,096 9,030 8,929! 8.814 8,830 8,658 8,650 
Unpaid family workers......... 120 103 105 119 | 95 97 91 | 88 88 95 112 122 121 114 125 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: | 
Part time for economic | | 
VOSSONS ie wtesritewestacstecoys 4,068 3,665 3,866 3,755 3,754 3,792 SSL 3,503 | 3,419 3,404 3,340 3,417 | 3,562 3,426 3,564 
Slack work or business | | | 
CONGIIONS Stee ses esresapse 2,286 | 2,095 2,183 2,095 2,119 2,183 2,299 2,019 | 1,913 2,031 1,910 1,927 2,093 1,984 2,045 
Could only find part-time | | | 
MWIGIKS dues concshncse-wackuacey 1,468 1,258 1,398 1,308 jy ly4 1,248 1,213 | 1,188 1,168 1,136 iPateys 1,148 1,115 1,141 1,208 
Part time for noneconomic | | 
FOASONS seen pierre sc 18,149 18,530 | 18,434) 18,296] 18,544] 18,619] 18589 18653, 18,687| 18,667 | 18,634; 18674] 18,485| 18,642) 18,545 
Nonagricultural industries: | | 
Part time for economic | 
TOASONS: crt arse viseseee 3,879 | 3,501 3,698 3,606 3,608 3,618 3,606 | 3,339)| 3,191 3253: 3,191 S257 |) SAls ojegs 3,374 
Slack work or business | | 
COMARIONS iesisccerses-verescess 2,167 1,997 2,062 2,010 2,033 2,102 2,193 1,926 1,800 1,927 | 1,824; 1,841} 1,989) 1,906 1,955 
Could only find part-time | | | | | 
WOM cc ete crceveceas ctescnevnaz 1,433 1,228 1,370 1,282 1,286 1,210 iPieZe)) ali hstsy 1,132 1,110 | 1,130 1,116 1,094 1,108 | 1,159 
Part time for noneconomic | | | | | 
TOASONG is tyiscirsiearsec sy ec o<s cs 17,564 17,954 17,872 17,653 | 17,956 17,992 17,982 18,031 18,161 | 18,107 18,110 18,155 | 17,921 | 18,061 17,944 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] : 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Selected categories + i : - 
1997 1998 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
T ! 
Characteristic | | | 
MOtal all WOVKOYSinscxerrsarteve oceesseseseecttneen| 49 45 47 4.3 4.4 45 45| 45; 45 4.5 4.4 | 43) 43 4.4 4.2 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years ers 16.0 14.6 14.9 13.5) 14.3 148} 14.2) 149} 15.2 15.7} 15.0 14.0 15.5 14.1 14.3 
Men, 20 years and OVEF.....ccsceseereeees 4.2 3.7 3.9 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.8| 37 | 37 3.6 3.5} 36) 34) 3.7 3:2 
Women, 20 years and OVEL.......:.:cccceeed 4.4 41 4.2 41 3.9 4.1 4.0 | 4.0 | 4.0 4.0 4.0 | 3.9 3.7] 3.8 3.9 
Wihitentotalicn rape steasnccceccconacarcnnanits 4.2 39] 40] 37 3.8 4.0 3:8, SO) 3.911 easi9 | 38 38) 38 | 3.8 | 3.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yeaS..........0004] 13.6 12.6 12.8 11.9 12.2 13.4) 11.5 | 12.9, 128 13.5 | 13.0 12.6 13.0 11:8}, “11:9 
Men, 16 to 19 years.......... Reet 14.3 14.1 14.7 12.9 14.0 14.4) 13.2 14.2 14.7 14.1 | 14.1 14.5 | 14.1 | 12:2). AZ 7, 
Women, 16 to 19 years. 12.8 10.9 10.7 10.7 10.1 12.3 9.7 11.5] 108) 13.0) 11.6 1:6) WO) Wal FA 
Men, 20 years and overt... 3.6 3.2 3.3 3.0 3.2 8.3)| 3:3) SSSA eas fest 3.1 3.2 e441 oO, sao 
Women, 20 years and over Si7 3.4 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.4 | 3.4 3.5 | 3.4 | 3.4 | 3.4 3.3 3.3 | 3.2 | 3.3 
Black; totale tie. c sees cssesiccvtrennvenreteeerns 10.0 8.9 9.2 9.0 8.9 85) 96, 89) 9.0 86 86 7.9 7.8 83 8.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 32.4 27.6] 29.0) 25.9) 29.9) 225) 28.7! 281| 29.2| 287) 27.5 22.4/ 29.8} 29.2} 31.0 
Men, 16 to 19 yearS.........ssscseeees 36.5 30.1 28:5 26:01 31:2) 224) 30:2)" 29:7 32.7 34.7} 33.0} 27.3 34.2 31.6 32.9 
Women, 16 to 19 years. 28.7 26.3) 2955)! 2574 27-4) 22.6 27.0) 26.8 §25.7 | 23:5 22.1 17.6 | 25.0 200 293 
Men, 20 years and over... 8.5 7.4 7.6 Us) 6.9 Tet = OB. I= 76 TA} GS | Pe 6.7 5.9 6.7 5.8 
Women, 20 years and OVET..........+.++4 8.8 79 8.2 8.1 8.3 CB TON 6 79 7.5 7.6 7.0 6.6 ea t2 
| | | | | 
Hispanic origin, total..........:ccccceeeeees isk wee 7.0 6.7 6.9 75 TAeaN\e Wd 7.4 7.3 7.3 76 6.6 6.7 / 5.8 
Married men, spouse present............. PAU 2.4 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.2 2.3 | 2.3 | 2.3 29 | 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.4 | 2.1 
Married women, spouse present. 3.1 2.9 3.2 2.8 | 2.8 2.9 2.8 | oul rT j 2.8 | 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 a i 
Women who maintain families.. 8.1 Mae 75 75 75 7A | 6.9 68; 7.6 69) 69 63-1 Goes | 6.7 
Full-time WOrkeIS........:csssccseeseseneneesees 4.8 4.3 45 4.2 43 44| 44] 44| 43 43/ 42 4.2 44 4.3 4.0 
Part-time WOrkeIS.........sceeseseeeerseeeeeee 5.5 5.3 5.6 49 49 52 | 5.2" SS 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.2 5.2 4.9 49 
Industry | 
Nonagricultural wage and salary | | 
WOT ONS snuck votusewescvocsy:-sdssesrracuttayeereyrevrs 5.0 4.6 4,7 4.4 4.5 46| 461 47 4.8 4.6 4.5 4.4 4.3 43, 42 
Mining.... 3.8 3.2 3.4] 2.9] 1.6 40; 3.9 3.6 3.0 2.4 2.2 4.3 7.4 Tat 5.3 
ICOMSETUCHOR Ts seatecapscacertysvanvcetioenteeer noi 9.0 TAS) 8.4 G6)! 78:0 79| 6.8 | 7.4 8.6 67/ 7.0 6.4 7.3 75 | 6.7 
MaiiRtfaCtirin Gis ccec-b-sesenvesawseenzs-ncsteeecere 4.2 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.6 S65; 4:84) 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.8 4.0 3.5 37| 34 
Ditvablé QOOdS ss. feissctsscsstactsrosvsecessceed 3.5 3.4 S6:| 34 3.0} 3.0 41 3.5 3.7 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.4 3.3 2.9 
Nondurable goods......... | 5.1 47 4.3 45 4.6 | 4.6 4.6 | 45 4.6 5.1 48 49 3.8 | 4.3 441 
Transportation and public utilities......... 3.5 3.4 Se 3.2 | rsa! mo 3.4 34 3.5 a5 3.2 3.2 20 3.2 2.9 
Wholesale and retail trade...........:06 6.2 5.5 55| 54| 53 5.6 5.6; 5.6 5.7 5.6] 65.2 5.5 5.2 5.2|/ 5.4 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 3.0 25 25 2.3 2a 2.2 | any 2.7 | 2.4 | 25 2.8 2.8 2.4 2.4 / 1.9 
Saiviceosemrtancktsiiicn teens, 4.6 4.5 47 4.3 47 46| 46] 47 4.5 4.7 4.6 44 atl "ag" ae 
Government WOrke!S......:ccsceeeeeeese | 2.6 2.3 2.8 2.0 2.4 2.2 247° 22" 22 2.2 2.1 2.0| 22) 2.3 | 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 9.1 8.3 9.2 | 8.0 8.0 8.4 8.2 7.4 7.9 6.7 7.6 8.3 9.6 1S 9.5 
Educational attainment’ . | 
Less than a high school diploma............... 8.1 tal 7 we. 6.9 7.1 | 7.1 | 7A 6.9 6.9 7.1 7.0 | 7.4 | t>| 6.1 
High school graduates, no college............. 4.3 4.0 4.2 3.9 3.8 4.0) 41 4.0 4.0 | 4.0 | 3.9 3.8 3.5 | 3.4 3.4 
Some college, less than a bachelor's | } | 
2.9 3.1 2.8 
1.8 AS: 4 1.9 


" Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of | Annual average 1998 1999 
unemployment 1997 | 1998 | Mar. | May | ‘T Aug. | | ] 
98 | Mar. Apr. L May | June | July [ Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. ‘| Dec. % Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
| 
Less than 5 WeGKS......cccssesseeressseeses 2,538 2,622 | 2,792 | 2,626] 2,608| 2,553| 2,626 | 2,652, 2,638| 2,754] 2,546) 2614| 2.353 2,601 | 2,478 
SiG 14: WOKS irmevreintirediatsns 2,138 1,950} 1,971} 1,929} 1,967] 2,022; 1975| 1,956! 1,968 | 1,896 1,983} 1,839) 2,071] 1,944] 1,891 
15 WeeKS ANd OVEF....c.csessessesseseeseees 2,062 1,637 | 1,728] 1,461| 1,509} 1,641| 1,606! 1,644) 1,636| 1,598] 1.611 1,578 | 1,469] 1,550 1,434 
15 to 26 weeks... : 995 763 830 605 671 833 783| 810] 732 732 752 754 753 766 736 
27 WEEKS ANC OVEF....ccccccceceesesseees 1,067 875 898 856 838 808 823, 834| 904 866 859 824 716 784 697 
| | 
Mean duration, in weeks.. 15.8 14.5 14.6 14.5 | 14.7 14.1 14,3 | ie 4 14.3 | 14.1 14.4 

nin ; Bat 3] ; i E ; 14.1 13. : 

Median duration, in weeks.............. 8.0 6.7 6.9 6.6 6.4 6.7 6.7 | 6.8 6.6 59 6.7 a : ; ie 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 


ee 


Reason for Annual average 1998 1999 
mall ] T T =I 
unemployment 1997 1998 Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
+ } ; Al 
1 | | 
SODIOS GIS ovtenwe:-teereseseattear = ceeyeat 3,037 2,822 | 2,950] 2,706] 2,822] 2,832) 2,865| 2,834] 2,865| 2,813] 2,758) 2,754| 2696| 2,738] 2,563 
931 866 966 723! 816 851 931 937 909 857 850 841 864 849 812 
Not on temporary layoff............00. 2,106 1,957 | 1,984! 1,983 2,006] 1,981| 1,934] 1,897 1,956 | 1,956) 1,908] 1,913] 1,832] 1,889] 1,751 
795 734 745 641 749 754 770| 734 727| 730 677| 709 699 751 780 
Reentrants sree ee eae 2,338 2,132 | 2,187 | 2,115} 2,081] 2,112) 2,072; 2,124] 2161] 2,142] 2,130] 2,031] 1,998] 2,110] 1,988 
Néwentrantssn.s-c.cassccnsecsreur 4 569 520 544 518 505} 517 474) 507 501! 577 534 504 537 509 431 
Percent of unemployed | | 
JODIOSGTS eee a ee ee 45.1 45.5 45.9 45.3 45.8| 45.6 46.4) 45.7 45.8 44.9 45.2 45.9 45.5 44.8 44.5 
13.8 13.9 15.0 12.1 13.3 13.7 15.1 15.1 14.5 13.7 13.9 14.0 14.6 13.9 141 
31.3 31.5 30.9 33.2 32.6 31.9) 31.3) 30.6) 31.3 31.2 31.3 31.9 30.9 30.9 30.4 
11.8 11.8 11.6 10.7 12.2 12.4) 125] 11.8 11.6 11,7 144 11.8 11.8 aK) 13.5 
34.7 34.3 34.0 35.4 33.8 34.0} 33.5) 343) 346) 34.2 34.9 33.9 33.6 34.5 34.5 
8.4 8.4 8.5 8.7\ 8.2) 8.3) 7.7| 8.2| 8.0) 9.2 8.8 8.4 9.1 8.3 75 
Percent of civilian | | 
labor force | | | 
Jobilosers eee eee 2.2 24 2.4 2.0 24 24 | 2.1] 24 | 2.1| 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.9 2.0 1.8 


1 


Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Sex and age 1 if 7 
1997 1998 Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | ALOT Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Total, 16 years and OVEF.........0:0006 49 4.5 4.7 4.3 4.4 4.5 4.5 | 4.5 | 45 | 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.2 
AGOANY al Surtees trecsrensercaca0s 11.3 10.4 10.6 9.8 10.2 10.6 | 10.4 10.8 10.9 10.5 9.9 9.8 10.1 10.2 10.0 
TGMtorl Sivearster nets tee: 16.0 14.6 14.9 13.5 14.3 14.8) eet 4.25 |e 4 ON 215.7 15.0 14.0 15.5 14.1 14.3 
16 to 17 years.. : 18.2 | 17.2 16.9 1597 16.3 18:0) lo. 7, 17.1 17.61 18.2 18.0} 16.9 18.4 15.5 16.6 
NGO 19 VOAUS.. once sndcnrccascanssens 14.5 12.8 13.5 12.1 13.1 12.6 | 13.1 | 13.5 | 13.5 | 14.0 13.0 12.1 13.1 13.1 12.8 
DOO: 2A VCaNS srsesectesssscneceserene: 8.5 7) 8.1 7.6 Ces 8.1 8.2 | 8.4 | 8.2 | 7.3 6.9 7.2 6.9 at 7.4 
25 years and over.. : 3.8 | 3.4 3.6 3:3 3.3 3.4 3.4 | 3.35 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.1 
25 to 54 years......... : 3.9 3.5 3.7 3.4 3.4 3.5 | 3.5 | 3:57) 3.5 | 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.1 
55 years and OVET..........ees 3.0 | 2.7 2.8 2.6 | 2.5 2.6 | 2.8 2.6 | 27 | onl, 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 
Men, 16 years and OVET.........-...0++ 49 4.4 4.6 4.1 | 4.3 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.5 | 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.3 3.9 
MONO 4 VORNS cencacs cencscexecsuoumnnas 11.8 11.1 11.2 10.0 len Ate} 11.3 | 11.3 | 11.9 10.9 10.3 10.8 10.7 10.1 9.9 
AG AOMO VOAS co ccrctectsssvcensyerss 16.9 16.2 16.3 14.2) 15.9 159} 159} 159; 17.4] 167 16.5 16.4 16.9 14.6 15.0 
16 to 17 years. 19.1 19.1 18.3 15.9] 183 20.5) 18.0 18.9 20.2) 20.9 20.0 19.9 19.7 15.3 16.9 
18 to 19 years. 15.4 14.1 14.8 13.5; 14.5 12.9 143 | 14.2 15.1 13.7 14.4 14.0 14.7 14.1 13.6 
20 to 24 years... : 8.9 | 8.1 8.3 | 7.6 8.3 8.3 8.5 8.5 | 8.6 75 6.6 7.3 7A BS 7.0 
25 years and OVET...........++- hh 3.6 3.2 3.3 3.0 3.1 3.2 | 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.1 32 3.0 3.2 ow 
25 to 54 yealS.......000++ et 3.7 | 3.3 3.4 3.1 | Se 3.3 3.4 | 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.3 2.8 
55 years and OVEL........e 3.1 2.8 3.0 PAT 2.5 2.5 | 3.0 2.6 | 3.0 | 29 3.1 3.1 2.8 3.0 2.6 
| 
Women, 16 years and ovet............ 5.0 4.6 48 4.6 4.5 47 4.5 | 47 | 45 47 4.6 43 4.3 4.5 | 4.5 
AG HOLA VOAISsccrecectecratscscessacsrns 10.7 9.8 10.0 9.5 9.2 10.1 9.5| 10.4 | 9.8 |. 10.1 9.5 8.7 9.5 10.2 | 10.0 
TOMO MD VCAS i iverordsvsncecssnacaese 15.0 12.9 13.4 12.6 12.6 13:6) 2:2 | 13.8 12.9) 148 13.3 11.3 13.9 13.7 13.6 
16 to 17 years. 17.2 15.1 15.4 15.5 14.2 15.1 13.2} 15.5 14.9 15.4 15.9 13.8 16.9 15.7 16.2 
18 to 19 years. 13.6 | 11.5 12.1 10.6 11.6 12.3 | 11.7 | 12.8 11.9 | 14.3 | 11.4 | 10.2 10,5:} i 33) 11.9 
20 to 24 years.... : 8.1 7.8 7.8 7.6 7.0 7.9 | TI 8.2 | 7.8 | 7.1 ipl") 764 6.7 8.0 | 7.8 
25 YEAFS ANG OVES.....cseseececereeee 3.9 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.6 3.6 | Bo} | 3.55) 3.6 | 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.4 
QB AOISSIVEANS aiperecatsscnacesnnve 4] 3.8 41 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 | 3.7 | 3.8 3.8 3.6 | 3.5 | 3.5 3.5 
55 years and over sacl 2.9 2.6 | 2.7 2.4 2.5 2.6 | 2.6 PXTEN| 2.3 2.5 2.9 | 2.8 Sali] Bit 3.2 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Feb. Jan. 
= 1998 | 1999 | 
TT T 1 

Alabaimiavirrecscrereerciecsecceccrsssveenerrnetecessincen 4.3 3.9 BOll'Missourl: see cette ttre 46) 2.6 2.7 
AlaSKais, atrsncvesesrarasersasn 6.1 5.9 6.4|| Montana... es 5,7 5.2) 5.4 
ANIZON A taxes aun accanzzasaie 4.2 3.9 4.0 Nebraska jctinssmnernnnecem eres meen: 27 2.4) 2.4 
Arkansas. ed 5.6 5:1 ATA NQV AG Gh csiinn ixorrcdessaslca nave nione saver soeetee nnannrerant 4.8) 3.3 3.5 
Californacncmcrescanccomrniicemcreuteessccr<s 6.0 5.8 5.6]|- New HAMPSHNire..........scsseserserrecnrerereerers 3.1 2.7 3.0 
GCOlOVAC Os eres serenceccece eee ecesanungccecumanncects 3.7 3.1 QT INOWRICISCY tesaccessmmiscecrarvrssaeraye- A 4.7 4.4 44 
Connecticut... | 636 3.0 3.1|| New Mexico. Adem & eel 6.2 6.4 
Brelawarees 2-2. \.cccsacteescecsssnvsavnetcssssacaneny 4.0 3.1 B11] NOW OPK: cstacerrscsrcszersseserssessevesvenvvesdedepseee 6.0) 5.2 53 
District of Columbia.. Peay sacetemtnas 9.4 7.6 T:A\) NOW CarOWnas, siccdcccananeanrssstesesenn sare ! 3.7 3.1 3.1 
fe) FEY cen caeceeenosncarcccencreracercrnc ont acesoosccce 4.4 4.3 ACO) Noth DakOtairscccectesrsterscsstesevenroe¥acetepsvacte) | 3.1] 2.6) 2.8 
GO OMGIG:Sicscacsccssiseteasnstases ce caeionaekrenenea 4.4 3.9 4:1|| Ohio......... te cannts SIRENS avenues esccee 4.2 4.1) 4.2 
Hawaii. 4 6.3 6.1 6.0}; Oklahoma. dass 44 3.9) 41 
Ba Os cag cecccxacyyavvsecscuceonsn ces ehuctstnanvesnarces 5.2 45 4.7|| Oregon........ : 5.4 5.6 5.8 
WRUNG raps aevesnsvassshetcaneyesvecustsanien caer eee 45 4.0 4.0|| Pennsylvania... F 48 4.4) 4.3 
INGIaN Acres cre tensccesnewa nn cannes ewaacans 3.3 o.4 2:9)||\ RROGG ISAM Geveateecervessccinerceseenesaapeoens eed 5a 4.5) 3.9 
lowa........ 2.9 2.9 2,6) SOUL Carola vcsecescccenavsr-nsevesrrevaocesleceenend 3.6 3.7 4.2 
Kansas... a 3.8 3.4 B53) \SOUtH DakOtavec.tessssccerspayvetssdectsaccuarsccaseenes | 3.0 2.6 2.6 
Kentucky scenes 4.8 4.2 4.2|| Tennessee... 4.4) 4.2 4.4 
UOUMSIRMT A ssc. cescdsubeceaveresnewaenxe = 5.6 52 5.6|| Texas.... oe 4.8 4.7| 4.6 
MeN Gee ceeccet etcascesracsderseeseecasnsectescen aera. 47 3.5 SF WAN ctccrvcraseesectenncaeaeaorcestcemes de eecneeaeed 3.8) 3.4 3.2 
WARIVERIYG. Sones cencccvets saeunnesne tee csrewswana dew 49 3.6 S91) VOFMN ONS acateccasssiccnticarcanenniieseasiwaesaneavas 3.7 3.1] 3.2 
IMASSACHUSONS i. reves cvecsssevtevsucenscceasasercuts 3.5 3.2 2-H I NINGUMA We ccrcatsextapreeecacennicsesueniesotunseoaanst 3.0 2.6 2.6 
Michigan sl 3.9 3.8 4.0|| Washington. Aj 4.5 4.7) 4.9 
NIM GS Otic eres. -srcexoss -ssyss<cotesactestvevecoscarsees Pay 2.4 2:31] WHOSE VINQIM AL 2 sas cccenaeecenconactencesscfassencssceset 6.6 6.4 S57 
WNSSISSIDD icc cuscntenssncenerceaatran aces nate 5.5 §.2 4-S)\\ NVISCOMNSIM srecyeresecececynte-=tacyenae eee aaaneneenaed 3.1 3.5 3.4 

Miho) vi late Bresi-oseonectorcecer me eece ecccces tne 4.8 4.6) 4.6 


SNe ESS 
° = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Feb. Jan. Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
aoe 1998 | 1999 | 1999" sane 1998 += 1999-1999 
L tt | 4 { 

1,887.5 1,927.3 1j92775: |RSS QUFT easncasitrscavesasvevsucssxenecac sce | 2,673.3 | 2,711.8 | 2,712.6 
274.2 277.8 277.5 || Montana.. 370.6 378.2 | 378.7 
2,038.9 2,114.4 2,118.6 867.7 | 880.5 | 879.0 
1,118.6 1,131.4 1,132.8 906.7 | 949.9 949.8 
13,425.4 13,827.9 13,829.8 584.2 593.7 595.2 
2,028.2 2,085.1 2,088%2. |}! INQW GOrSOY cccicssssevsverssersrsesssvocaes | 3,779.7 | 3,832.7 | 3,842.0 
1,635.5 1,660.5 1,668.9: || NOWIMO@XICO..cscccscscccssssssssercsssbenes 718.6 726.4 | 726.5 
DOIAWIG: crviisersssscnetcastsssvarcpannisunse 395.0 408.1 OBS: |] NOW VMK ccsccccrssvcccsteatiscasnessosvounn 8,188.5 8,303.3 8,325.9 
District of Columbia.. Al 616.3 615.1 615.8 || North Carolina... is 3,725.0 3,831.5) 3,825.6 
EUOTORG iertrsttuactrelericnacitthisranitrss 6,567.3 6,809.6 6,828.0 |} North Dakota. .......ccssccccccsesesersend 319.4 319.9 319.7 
Gecralamen canine ant ates 3,694.4 3,800.7 3581476) Ohl Ociacccasties arconsteetaacenaek 5,454.6 | 5,489.4 5,501.1 
FHAVU EN iaeFecesne sacavdtrvascitecesiapatedevescs 529.4 526.5 827-0'||| QKNOMA cs sircadecassossanttnsne onl 1,427.6 1,455.8 | 1,459.6 
WAN Gis cvesrevnevssisdiarcaanezerinnsinvecad 517.8 536.8 BSB.A: ||| OREGON. scoisigsapusnccrsazsssnanays | 1,847.2 1,578.7 | 1,580.3 
Illinois... P| 5,853.8 5,943.9 5,942.2 || Pennsylvania. «| $476.0) 5,518.8 5,535.6 
INGlAN Agrecaetscciitcniauuares|| IOCOTO |) OAS!  ~ 2960/0: || AHOGEISIANGs canaunnranieecteen 455.5 | 458.3 460.4 
WW rere centred crisiicacicneasnevesratienre 1,432.5 1,459.7 TAGES || SOU Carolla cessccsicssanseencsesy | 1,762.9 | 1,818.8 1,821.0 
PANS Ge ccatececraietiadssestetieves ssencrecaens 1,300.7 1,333.8 1834.5 || SOU DEKOtA, isscccccsecsnecasersanesouss 359.3 | 365.2 366.6 
Kentucky... aust 1,735.8 1,772.8 1,772.4 || TENNCSSCC..eccssrsrsnneee 26180] 2,652.4 | 2,648.9 
LGuisianaemircsectrchinsccncseehs 1,881.0 1,910.8 1,909.3 | 8,836.9 9,077.0 9,102.5 
WET sot cecnsn tear ite:car een 565.2 578.6 579.7 1,014.1) 1,037.7! 1,040.0 
MAN VIAN iicsscacasnctsccsetasssssreteseacss 2,310.1 2,355.3 2,861.4)| VEFMOM scinucanesetatrevestes 283.5 | 288.9 288.3 
Massachusetts... i“ 3,156.6 3,193.9 SAG id |) VARS ecenvys velnestcaav secs tikes beensceseit / 3,275.4 | 3,347.2 3,354.9 
Michigan..... «| 4,503.5 4,541.7 4564212) || WEshINQtON nici svivecnranmmorcrcesey | 2,571.6) 2,628.6] 2,631.8 
Minnesota... 2,538.6 2,593.2 2,589.4 || West Virginia. isd 714.5 | 726.5 727.8 
MISSISSIPPiiicccsscncisiececcerteseeteneces Wale76r 1,135.9 1,136.6 || WiSCONSIN.......cssceeeee | 2,698.5 | 2,727.9 2,729.8 


Wyoming 228.2 229.1 230.4 


® = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
a a a 


Industry Annual average 1998 , . 1999 | 
1997 1998 Mar. Apr. May June July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb.? | Mar.? 
«| 122,690 | 125,832 | 124,914 | 125,234 | 125,562 | 125,751 | 125,869 126,191 126,363 | 126,527 | 126,804 | 127,118 | 127,335 | 127,632 | 127,678 
| 103,120 | 105,970 | 105,186 | 105,470 | 105,734 | 105,938 | 106,043 106,269 ; 106,435 | 106,579 | 106,818 107,096 | 107,290 | 107,534 | 107,560 
GOODS-PRODUCING 24,934 25,256 | 25,276} 25,339 25,301 25,304 26,135 25,253 | 25,241 | 25,209 | 25,184 | 25,269 | 25,251 | 25,271 25,182 
Mining’ 4 592 575 587 582 579 578 | S71 | 571 | 568 | 564 560 557 547 | 539 532 
Metalitining:xeretrc reese ete 54 $1 Sil Sil Sil 51 50 | 50 50 | 50 50 50 51 51 50 
Oil and gas extraction................ 335 326 336 332 329 330 325 323 321 | 317 312 | 308 | 299 | 292 289 
Nonmetallic minerals, | 
except fUelS.........c0.cccccceeeneed 108 108 107 107 107 107 107 | 108 | 108 | 108 108 109 108 108 107 
Constructloniccsscscscccscceseosssccasces 5,686 5,965 5,860 5,930 5,917 | 5,946 5,970 5,989 5,981 6,012 6,051 | 6,153 6,170 | 6,249 6,202 
General building contractors...... 1,316 1,399 1,373 1,385 1,388 1,401) 1,410 | 1,413 | 1,410 1,419 1,414] 1,433 1,448 1,461 1,462 
Heavy construction, except | 
DUGG eioee oon ecentetecos 795 824 | 805 | 819 819 | 821 828 829 | 820 | 825 834 | 861 | 862 863 848 
Special trades contractors......... S515) 3,743 | 3,682 3,726 3,710 OH24N  SS2R S747 tee SON ko rC68: 3,803 3,859 3,860 3,925 3,892 
Manufacturing...........eesseeseeeeeee 18,657 | 18,716] 18,829] 18,827)| 18,805} 18,780! 18594 18693 18,692! 18,633/ 18573) 18559) 18534/| 18,483) 18,448 
Production workers............+. 12,896 12,896 13,013 13,007 12,971 12,943 12,746 12,836 12,865 | 12,821 12,765 12,763 12,740 12,701 12,681 
Durable good5S............ccsseeeee| 10,987 11,097 11,166 11,170 11,156 11,144 10,989 11,106 11,090 | 11,059 11,011 10,996 | 10,974 10,951 | 10,929 
Production worke'rs.............. 7,539} 7,597) 7,669! 7,666 7,642 | 7,626! 7,468 7,577 7,584 7,566 T5221 919 7,494 7,480 7,472 
Lumber and wood products..... 793 804 801 802 803 801 | 802 802 805 | 806 809 | 813 818 819 818 
Furniture and fixtures 510 524 520 524 526 | 524 528 526 524 | 524 524 | 527 527 528 530 
Stone, clay, and glass | | | | 
PYOQUUONS corer carrer cen 552 563 558 | 561 559 562 | 561 | 564 564 | 564 568 571 568 | ori 568 
Primary metal industries.......... 711 711 719 | 718 | 716 | TANS 706 714 712 706 | 699 | 698 694 | 694 | 693 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,475 1,489 1,497 1,498 1,495 | 1,490 1,477 1,490 1,487 | 1,486 1,481 | 1,480 1,484 1,481 1,477 
Industrial machinery and | | | 
OQUPIMION ist sccceececssnsssncseckis Pai exs) 2,189 2,205} 2:201) 2,201; 2;202) 2,193 2,190 Z Som) elie 2,162 2,152 2,133 ~ 21180 2,116 
Computer and office | 
equipment 2 375 375 381 377 376 | 375 | 375 373 374 | 371 370 367 | 359 358 349 
Electronic and other electrica | | 
OQUIPMOM cc tece: eceensectccs eee 1,688 1,700 1,722 1,720 1,716 | 1,714 | 1,701 | 1,694 | 1,688 | 1,680 1,668 1,664 1,657 1,653 1,653 
Electronic components and | 
ACCOSSONES tvs. cesses eae 652 667 | 681 678 | 677 672 667 661 | 659 | 654 649 646 642 643 643 
Transportation equipment........ 1,842 1,874 1,887 1,890 | 1,886 1,882 ae? 1,884 © 1,883 | 1,887 1,877 1,871 1,874 1,857 1,859 
Motor vehicles and | | | | | 
OGUDMONt Sree <-corekusc 985 | 988 1,002 1,004 998 993 | 878 995 | 995 | 1,000 998 990 996 985 988 
Aircraft and parts...........0 500 523 525 525 524 524 526 | 526 | 524 | 523 519 518 516 510 509 
Instruments and related | | | 
WIOGUCIS pen. t csencaseree cess 863 859 868 867 | 866 864 861 857 855 | 850 845 | 842 841 840 837 
Miscellaneous manufacturing | | | | 
INGUSIIIOS Seen crsetenssSeeseceeeee- 389 386 389 389 388 388 388 385 387 | 381 378 | 378 378 378 378 
Nondurable goods 7,670 7,619 7,663 7,657 7,649 7,636 7,605 7,587 7,602| 7,574 7,562! 7,563 7,560 7,532 7,519 
Production workers... ea Soon 5,299 5,344 5,341 5,329 oye |) Ao2As} 5,259 ayeAeh [|| tsy24555) 5,243 5,244 5,246 §,221 5,209 
Food and kindred products...... 1,691 1,705 1,704 | 1,708 1,710 1,706 | 1,696 1,690 | 1,704 | 1,702 | 1,710 1,718 v2on 1,718 | 1,717 
Tobacco products....... 41 | 40 41 42 41 | 40 40 40 39 | 40 | 40 39 40 39 | 39 
Textile mill products... oe 616 596 604 605 | 603 599 | 594 591 593 | 589 584 | 581 578 $72 569 
Apparel and other textile | 
PIOGUCIS rc. cccesctesacescraranctecs 826 | 771 796 787 780 | 776 | Tl2 | 762 761 | 746 736 | 734 727 714 713 
Paper and allied products........ 685 682 688 686 685 682 680 680 | 679 | 677 674 | 673 672 672 670 
Printing and publishing............ 1,553 1,566 1,564 1,565 1,566 1,570 | ier A 1,568 | 1,568 1,569 1,566 1,561 1,563 1,561 1,560 
Chemicals and allied products. 1,034 1,036 1,036 1,035 1,039 | 1,037 1,038 1,036 | 1,036 | 1,034 1,035 1,035 1,032 1,034 1,031 
Petroleum and coal products... 140 136 136 137 136 137 | 135 134 135 | 134 134 | 136 134 134 134 
Rubber and miscellaneous | | | 
plastics products...........0 995 1,006 1,009 1,008 1,006 | 1,006 | 998 1,006 1,007 1,004 1,005} 1,008; 1,014 1,013} 1,012 
Leather and leather products... 90 | 82 | 85 | 84 | 83 83 | 81 80 80 79 78 78 | 77 | 75 74 
SERVICE-PRODUCING.............:+5 97,756 | 100,576) 99,638} 99,895 | 100,261 | 100,447 | 100,734 | 100,938 | 101,122 | 101,318 | 101,620 | 101,849 | 102,084 | 102,361 | 102,496 
Transportation and public | | | | } | 
utilities 6,395 6,549 6,504 6,513 6,534 6,538 6,550] 6570! 6,579} 6,595 6,604 | 6,627 6,644 6,657 6,665 
Transportation... 4,106 4,208 4,170 4,173 4,191 4,196 4,208 4,235 | 42371 4,247 4,249 4,262 4,273 4,279 4,290 
Railroad transportation... a 227 | 232 231 231 232 | 232 | 231 | 232 234 234 231 | 233 236 235 | 234 
Local and interurban | 
passenger transit...............-. 451 | 462 | 460 453 459 | 458 466 469 466 | 467 468 © 468 | 467 | 469 470 
Trucking and warehousing......| 1,667 1,707 1,690 1,702 | 1,703 | 1,709 | 1,709 1,719 | 1,716 | 1,721 1,721 | 1,730 | 1,741 1,741 | 1,748 
Water transportation 180 186 183 181 185 | 183 | 188 192 , 191 | 191 193 191 190 | 189 186 
Transportation by air.............-. | 1,128 | 1,157 1,146 | 1,147 TAS | 1,154 | 1,154 1,161 1,166 | 1,167 1,167 1,169 1,168 | lean 1,181 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 14 | 14 14 14 | 14 | 14 14 | 14 | 14 14 14 14 14 | 14 
Transportation services.......... 439 449 | 446 445 447 446 446, 448 450 453 | 455 | 457 457 454 457 
Communications and public | 
UTC Ch Be eerncenetccereeseceeeee COT CET EO SEE | 2,290) 2,341 2,334 2,340 2,343 | 2,342 2,342 | 2,335 2,342 | 2,348 2,355 2,365) 2,371| 2,378 2,375 


Communications 1,424 1,487 1,475 1,484 1,486 1,488 1,488 1,483 1,490 1,498 1,502 1,512 1,522 1,528 1,527 


Electric, gas, and sanitary | hk. | | 
SOIVICOS: sore cesnicsengin <vtaberananaes 866 855 859 856 857 854 854 | 852 852 853 853 849 | 850 848 


6,648 6,825 6,783 6,798 6,815 6,821 | 6,827 | 6,838 6,862 6,864 6,877 | 6,882 6,907; 6,910 6,919 


fos} 
oO 
oO 


Wholesale trade. 


Retail trade. «| 22,011] 22,475 | 22,259] 22,335 | 22,423 | 22,448) 22,547 22,545 , 22,592 | 22,589 | 22,672) 22,712| 22,755) 22,836| 22,825 
Building materials and garden ; | | | | | 
SUDSONOS reese css cxettesccrsssayeccasests 937 976 | 966 971 | 972 975 977 979 | 984 987 | 991 | 997 1,003) 1,012 1,010 
General merchandise stores..... 2,718 2,790} 2,759 2,784 2,788 2,784 2,790 2,784) 2,800; 2,812) 2,842 2,823 2,847 | 2,841 | 2,855 
Department stores... 2,389 2,460 | 2,428 2,447 2,462 2,457 | 2,454 2,459 2,466 | 2,481 | 2,504 2,490 | 2,514 2,510 | 2,525 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


1998 1999 


Annual average 
Industry 4 
1997 | 1998 | Mar. Apr. May | June | July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb.? li Mar.” 
FOOCStOreStrncncctisscressseaeenas 3,496 3,545 3,536 3/083) 3,542 3,538 3552") 3551] 3,587 3554 | $558) 3,561 | 3548] 3,557 3,562 
Automotive dealers and - | 
S@rviCe StatiONS.........ee eee 2,314 2,351 2,333 2,337 2,345 2,351). 2,355 | 2,354; 2,361 2,367 2,370 | 2,377 2,384 2,396 2,399 
New and used car dealers....... 1,051 1,063 1,056 1,058 1,060 1,064 | 1,066 1,064 1,065 | 1,067 1,069 | 1,073 | 1,074 1,078 1,083 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,098 1,105 1,098 1,105} 1,106} 1,108 1 stati bight 1,109 1,101 1,105 1,101) 1,108 | 1,122 i, tat 
Furniture and home furnishings | | | | 
SIG OSi cece cc veseucccccevansssssurensess ov 1,009 1,062 1,048 1,045 1,055 1,058 1,063 1,070 1,071 1,076 1,082 1,084 1,094 1,101 1,718: 
Eating and drinking places......... 7,636 7,746 | 7,645 7,681 7,714| 7,726 7781 | F770) Ti80\ Farge weer 7,854 | 7,838 7,855 7,807 
Miscellaneous retail | | | 
establishments...............0006+ 2,804 2,901 2,874 2,879 2,901 2,908} 2,918) 2,925 2,920 2,914 2,917 2,915 2,933 2,952 2,961 
Finance, insurance, and | | | 
T@al CStAtE.......csececcsseesrereeereeees 7,091 7,341 7,258 7,289 Gent 7,333 7,370 | ere, 7,393 7,417 | 7,441 7,458 7,488 7,491 7,505 
Finance........-- 3,413 Boos 3,512 3,521 3,536 3,547 | 3,565 | 3,572 3,578 | 3,598 3,605 3,615 | 3,628 | 3,631 3,642 
Depository institutions... 2,027 2,041 2,041 2,041 2,044 2,042 2,042 | 2,042 | 2,038 2,046 | 2,051 2,052 2,056 


nm 
ro) 
B 
@ 
Le 
°o 
a 
ra) 


Commercial banks... 1,460 1,460 1,465 1,463 1,463 1,459 1,459 1,457 1,456 | 1,456 1,455 1,457 | 1,460 1,461 1,462 


Savings institutions..... 262 264 262 263 264 264 265 | 264 264 | 265 265 264 266 | 265 266 
Nondepository institutions. 567 620 602 605 611 | 616 624 | 628 630 640 649 652 | 659 | 661 664 
Security and commodity | | | 

KOK GG tcacrsscteneerice-stspesveseseceed 597 649 633 636 641 648 655 | 657 662 — 666 663 666 | 667 | 664 667 
Holding and other investment | 

OMG OSiivscresesvertessvessceccasteceevand 222 243 236 239 240 241 | 244 | 245 248 | 249 250 251 251 | 254 255 

Insurance....... 2,260 | 2,328 2,302 2,312 | 2320! 2,328| 2,337 2,339 2,346 2,350 2,357 2,360 2,363 | 2,364 2,370 


Insurance carriers......... See 1,535 1,586 1,566 1,574 1,579'| 1,586 


| 1,594 1,595 1,599 1,601 1,606 1,610 1,613 1,612 1,615 

Insurance agents, brokers, | 

and service.... 724 743 736 738 741 | 742 743 744 TAT | 749 751 750 750 | 752 755 
Real estate. 1,419 1,460 1,444 1,456 | 1,455 | 1,458 1,468 1,461 1,469 1,469 1,479 1,483 1,497 | 1,496 1,493 
Services’ 36,040 | 37,525] 37,106} 37,196 | 37,350 | 37,494 | 37,614 37,691 37,768 | 37,905 38,040 38,148 | 38,245| 38,369| 38,464 
Agricultural Services............:.0++1 679 714 695 706 700 | 706 713 718 719 722 737 751 758 761 753 
Hotels and other lodging places 1,744 1,771 1,795 1,767 1,769 1,773 1,781 > 1,786 | 1,781 | 1,783 1,777 1,776 1,780 | 1,778 1,781 
Personal ServiCeS..........00:ceeee 1,182 1,181 1,178 1,186 1,190 1,186 1,184 1,185 1,179 | 1,178 1,180 1,186 1,186 | Litt 1,172 
BUSINESS SEIVICES.........-cceeceeeeee | 7,983) 8,546 8,412 8,422 8,491 8,556 8,565 8,619 8,605 8,677 8,715 8,756 8,792 | 8,836 8,867 

Services to buildings ‘ 937 976 966 965 975 975 980 | 978 986 | 987 989 991 1,000 | 998 997 

Personnel supply services....... 2,968 3,161 3,149 3,140 3,156 3,189 | 3,151 3,178 3,152 3,161 3,177 3,202 3,218 3,242 3,253 

Help supply services.............. 2,646 2,824 2,819 2,806 2,818 2,853 2,815 2,850 2,818 2,829 2,840 2,857 2,866 2,886 | 2,899 

Computer and data | 

PFOCeSSING SEFVICES.........eee 1,411 1,603 1,538 1,561 1,578) | 1,601 | 1,622 1,632 1,643 | 1,661 1,680 1,691 1,709 | 1,724 1,734 
Auto repair services ) 

ANG DATKING issvece-cxc.cuceaseeoneasat 1,124 1,159 1,145 1,146 1,153 1,159 | 1,162 | 1,167 1,168 1,169 1,175 1,177 1,183 | 1,189 1,186 
Miscellaneous repair services... 376 386 382 383 385 | 387 | 385 386 388 389 391 393 396 395 | 394 
Motion Digtunes isictteisesscccecsreneny 548 565 565 563 567 | 554 | 564 566 568 567 563 564 559 | 570 569 
Amusement and recreation | 

SORVICES saeseeeterenscatscapsnerecercnance eves) 1,688 1,647 1,660 1,662) 1,670; 1,694 1,705 Wars 1,718 1,744 1,742 1,748 14S" 1758) 
Health SOrviceSis.c.c..-.-ecsecssstesernes 9,720 9,904 9,867 9,873 9,887 | 9,905 | 9,902 9,919 9,937 9,947 9,955 9,955 9,959 9,971 | 9,986 

Offices and clinics of medical | | | 

BOAO ere winc ebmetnceete | 1,743 1,817 1,796 1,801 1,806 1,813 | 1,817 1,828 1,835 1,843 1,849 1845| 1,856 1,858 1,862 

Nursing and personal care | | 

LACINNGS seat crancce ted ceseceseadaleness | 1,756 757 | 1,761 1,760 1,762 1,761 1,756 1,754 1,758 1,755 1,753 1,751 L753 | 1,749 1,749 

Hospitals arse aye 3,869 3,953 3,925 3,938 3,945 3,953 3,960 3,966 3,971 3,977 3,978 3,980 3,978 | 3,984 3,989 

Home health care services...... 713 680 698 687 | 684 683 | 673 670 667 662 661 661 652 659 ‘661 
Legal services... 947 982 970 972 977 | 980 984 985 991 995 994 997 997 999 1,001 
Educational services... ple ah 3 2,207 2,189 2,192 2,195 2,200 2,205 2,198 2,218 2,238 2,245 2,252 | 2,240 2,271 2.286 
SOCIAl SErVICES......cceretcessccnrenes 2,514 2,628 2,587 2,595 2,609 | 2,627 2,657 2,632 2,652 2,659 2,672 2,686; 2,697 2,711 2.720 

Child day care services............ 570 581 575 577 575 581 | 583 586 583 583 586 589 | 592 | 597 ‘598 

Residential Care.......secceeeceeee fO je 751 744 746 749 | 747 749 752 758 762 764 766 770 774 776 
Museums and botanical and | | | | 

ZOOIOGICAal GArdeNS........c.eeeee 90 | 92 92 92 91 91 | 91 92 92 | 92 94 94 94 | 94 94 
Membership organizations......... | 2,248 2,271 2,263 2,265 2,266 2,270! 2,272 2,273 2,276 2,281 2,279 2,283 | 2,290 2,293 2,296 
Engineering and management | | : 

BORNCOS wartervemmwendevevenieaearrd| 3,005 3,236 3,164 S176: “(SS121 ) 684 | 3,259 3,264 3,280 3,293 3,321 3,338 | 3,367| 3,380 3,401 

Engineering and architectural | | | | ; . 

BOW CG97 Menara es 869 918 904 910 13 | 
Sel” nee ae | 913 921 | 925 927 926 927 932 934 937 | 943 945 

POLAUOM Sis caseseratueasdorscuvesrvvtees 944 1,046 1,012 1,011 1,029; 1,087} 1,052] 1,055 1,066 1,075 | 1,092 1,098 TAS 1,118 1,133 

lial ia tay uate Revaadsescacsactisse) Pe pe 19,728 | 19,764} 19,828! 19,813 | 19,826 19,922, 19,928 | 19,948 , 19,986 | 20,022 | 20,045 | 20,098 | 20,118 

SCY cll toaeavevecayccsaddtedsxecenvarvsoreush A 686 2,671 2,674 | i | | ‘ : : 
ras | 2,671 | 2,674 | 2,672 2,683 2,687 2/13 2,725 2,706} 2,702 2,713 2,702 

Saiwicdearsnd tonal, 1,842/ 1,819| 1.815| 1814/ 1810! 1813! 1810| 1816 1813! 1,634 1845| 1,18 1,825| 1,837} 1,826 
State. ..eesetnrsccesnrsarnetnernenenn 4,594 4,648 4,619 4,620 4,637 4,632 4,645| 4,661 4,680) 4671 | 4,674 4,690 4,685 4,705 4712 
BGUGAUOU rasseieiidenrsevnyveersatacceen 1,912 1,939 1,928 1,925 1,932 1,933 1,938 1,949 1,960 1,949 | 1,945 1.957 1.947 1.963 1.967 
Other State government.. X 2,682 2,709 2,691 2,695 2,705| 2,699 2,707 2,712 2,720 2,722 | 2.729 | 2.733 2.738 2742 2.745 
LOCRM ienmser isnt oresciane 12,276 | 12,527} 12,438) 12,470) 12,520] 12,507] 12,509 | 12,578) 12,561 12,564 12,587 12,626 12,658 12,680 12.704 
Steril oan re ie By 7,023 7,053 7,045 7,078 7,128 7,088 7,083 7,114 7.133 7,155 7.166 7.187 

Gale Si 447 | | | , 
5 5,467 5,462 5,431 | 5,450 5,473 5,481 | 5,473 5,493 5,503 5,514 S517 


Includes other industries not shown separately. 
° = preliminary. 
Note: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


Ce 


| Annual average 1998 1999 


Industry ; ] ] 
1997 1998 Mar. | Apr. | May June | July | ei ite | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb.°) Mar.? 
| | | | | | | | 
PRIVATE SECTOR re crcecosererserre core 34.6 346 | 346| 345) 347] 346) 346| 346| 344) 346, 345| 346) 345) 346) 34.5 
| | | | 
GOODS-PRODUCING...............csceccceeeee 41.3 41.0) 41.0} 408) 41.1 | 41.0) 414 | 41.1) 40.8) 41.4 | 41.0) 41.2] 41.1] 41.0 | 40.7 
MINING.....scsssssssssssssentenmnmnenenmnnd 45.4| 43.9 | 43.8| 441] 446] 438) 448 | 38) 432 438) 435) 43.4 | 42.7] 428| 427 
MANUFACTURING. ........-.csssesseesssseesee | 420) 41.7] 418] 414] 41.8] 418) 41.7| 417] 416] 417] 417] 417] 416] 416] 416 
OVertimeinourstecesst: eros) 4.8 4.6 4.8 45) 46/ 46] 4.6 46 45 45 | 45| 45| 46] 45 4.5 
Durable:qoodS:--<..7.-scstacssecestrcesssmal 42.8 42.3] 425| 41.9| 424] 423! 422] 423] 42.2| 423] 423 | 42.3] 42.1] 42.2) 424 
Overtime\hOurs:.c. tresses 5.1 48| 5.0) .46| 48] 48] 48) 48) 47| 46] 46] 46) 47| 46) 47 
Lumber and wood products | 41.0) 44.1] 41.2] 41.2} 412) 41.3 | 41.2) 41.2} 406] 41.1] 41.2] 41.6} 418) 41.0] 41.0 
Furniture and fixtures............. ae 40.2 | 40.5| 40.7) 407) 407! 410! 40.7) 407| 40.1! 404 | 401] 40.2] 405] 40.4] 40.8 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 43.2 43.4 43.2) 43.3) 43.5] 43.2) 435 43.6 43.3 43.4 43.5 | 43.8 440) 43.4 43.0 
Primary metal industries...........0....000 44.9 442) 446) 43.9 | 445) 444 43.6 44.1 43.7 43.7 | 43.9 43.7 43.7 | 43.7 43.7 
Blast furnaces and basic steel | | | | | | 
products Riastcicaeaccrascebieavnce 44.9 446| 453] 449) 456) 45.1) 43.8) 445| 442) 439) 437) 432) 43.9) 438] 44.2 
Fabricated metal products................) 42.6) 42.3| 424] 41.8| 426] 425| 424| 423] 423| 423] 421] 422| 419] 421] 420 
| | | | 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 43.6 42.8 43.3 426) 43.0 | 43.2 43.0) 434 42.7 42.7 42.4 42.1 42.1 42.2 41.7 
Electronic and other electrical | | 
CQUIPMeNRfreeet Wena a eeeeecctencccal 42.0 41.4) 41.4) 411] 41.4) 41.4 | 41.3) 41.7) 415) 415) 414) 41.1] 41.1) 415] 41.3 
Transportation equipment...... .| 44.5 43.4 43.4 | 42.1 43.3 427!) 426| 42.6 43.7 43.7 44.1 44.6 43.3 44.0 43.8 
Motor vehicles and equipment. 45.0 43.5] 435] 42.0) 433) 42.4| 41.7} 423] 443| 438) 447| 452) 441) 45.1 | 44.8 
Instruments and related products. J 42.0 | 41.3) 415) 41.3) 414) 41.3 41.3 41.4 41.0 41.1] 41.0] 41.0 41.2 41.3 41.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............... 40.4 | 39.9 40.5) 40.1} 40.0 40.0 40.0 40.1 39.6 39.7 39.3 39.4 39.5 39.7 39.9 
| | | 
Nondurable goods 40.9 | 409} 40.8) 40.7) 41.0) 409) 41.0) 409) 408) 409] 408] 409) 408) 409] 40.8 
Overtime hours............+. | 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.2 44, 44) 44 | 43 43) 43 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.4 
Food and kindred products............00+ 41.3 41.7) 44.5} 41.3) 41.8) 41.7; 420] 41.5] 41.7] 415) 41.7] 42.0] 420] 41.8) 41.9 
Textile mill PrOdUCtS.........cccceeeeeeeeeteees 41.4 | 41.0| 41.2) 41.0] 41.3) 41.1 41.0} 41.0] 404) 41.1] 407] 409] 409) 40.7} 40.5 
Apparel and other textile products........ 37.3 | Wi || BYE SYA YACHT Meyer creel eval KVechly scr dcci| Sayech| Gyast|) Sieh  kyeAGh)) Bical 
Paper and allied products 43.7 43.4 43.4 43.0 43.5 43.6, 43.5 43.3 43.6 43.5) 43.5 43.4 43.4 43.4 43.7 
Printing and publishing.............:1:ss++ | 38.5 38.3| 38.4] 382] 384) 38.2) 38.4 | 385| 381] 382] 38.2| 381| 383] 379] 37.9 
Chemicals and allied products............. 43.2 | 43.2| 43.4] 43.1] 431] 432! 43.0! 433] 43.2] 43.3| 430] 426] 428] 428| 429 
Rubber and miscellaneous | | | | 
plasticsiproduictSss. eee ce 41.8 | 41.7] 41.5} 41.7] 42.1] 420) 42.1) 416] 41.7] 41.8] 41.6] 41.7) 413] 41.7] 418 
Leather and leather products............:+.) 38.4 376) 37.9) 373) 373) 37.6 37.0) 381) 37.4) 37.4) 37.6| 375] 37.1 380} 37.3 
| | 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..............ceeeeecseee 32.9 32.9| 328] 32.9| 33.0] 329) 329] 329] 328] 329] 329] 329] 329] 33.0] 329 
TRANSPORTATION AND | | | | 
RUBUIC UME sec ecece-eaeeseee ncaa 39.7 39.5| 39.8] 396] 398] 395/ 396! 393] 393] 393! 39.3] 391] 395] 392] 393 
WHOLESALE TRADE............-...--022+--004 38.4 | 38.4| 383| 383| 385| 382! 383 384] 382] 383] 385 | 38.4} 384) 385) 38.5 
| | | | | | 
RETAISTRADE © a Staak ecco 28.9 29.1/ 28.9/ 29.0] 29.1] 29.0; 29.1; 29.0] 29.0] 29.1] 29.0) 29.0] 29.0] 29.2| 29.0 


p 


= preliminary. 
NoTe: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


a | Annual average 1998 1999 
ndustr 1 | | 
: 1997 1998 Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb.’ |) Mar.’ 
=F ] F T 


| | 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)... $12.28 | $12.77 | $12.63 | $12.70 | $12.73 | $12.76 | $12.79 | $12.85 | $12.87 | $12.90 | $12.94 | $12.98 | $13.03 | $13.06 | $13.09 


GOOdS-PrOodUCing...........:cesseeceeeeeeeee 13.92) 14.33) 14.25, 14.25| 14.27| 14.28) 14.31) 14.39, 14.39 | 14.43] 14.46) 14.50) 1451| 1455 14.59 


| | 
Mining 16.17 | 16.95 | 16.82) 16.72) 16.77| 16.73 | 16:88 17.10) ied 5 172200) dir alel.2Olme liza On eaOGy mieens 
CONS UMCUO Mens crdenanacds sein caacurssecrueceavens | 16.03) 16.56] 16.40| 16.45| 16.46] 16.51) 16.64] 16.67! 16.57} 16.69| 16.75) 16.82] 16.74] 16.78} 16.90 
Man UtaGtuning:crecersscseccestessroncnccatosocares 13.17 13.49} 13.46] 13.44] 13.47] 13.47| 13.42} 13.52| 13.57| 13.57] 13.58) 13.58] 13.63] 13.66 | 13.70 


Excluding overtime 12.45 12.79 | 12.73] 12.76] 12.78] 12.76] 12.71 12.81) 12.90| 12.88] 12.89] 12.89] 12.93| 12.97] 12.98 


S@rvice-ProducinG..........ccececeeeeeeee eens Te7Saleete-cOn mel 2aONl pe t2-19) |e 2:239 12:26 | 12.30 | 12.35 | 12.38) 12.41 12.45 | 12.49) 12.56 | 12.58] 12.62 
| | | | | | | 

Transportation and public utilities....... 14.93 | 15.34] 15.27} 15.32] 15.31 15.29 | 15.33! 15.35) 15.42 15.42 | 15.45 | 15.53 | 15.55 | 15.53 | 15.53 

Wholesale trade .| 13.44] 14.01 13.84 | 13.88) 14.00} 13.98) 14.07, 14.16 14.14 14.19 | 14.23) 1426) 1435) 1430) 14.36 

TENT AC Ossesceceey ee sv abeese eepancecadeenteaess | 8.34 8.75 | 8.64 8.70| 872] 873 8.78 8.83 | 886 )|- 8.85 8.85 8.91 8.96 8.97 8.98 


Finance, insurance, and real estate... 13.33 14.06 | 13.85] 14.00| 14.03] 14.07} 1410) 14.16 14.17 | 14.24) 14.35 14.43 | 14.49) 14.51 14.54 
SOVICES ae vaanaracmincnarsnstsdssnustdanenesehener= 12.28 12.84 | 12.65) 12.76| 12.81 12.87 | 12.90! 12.95} 12.99] 13.03] 13.06] 13.09} 13.18} 13.23 | 13.29 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) | | | 
RCNA) scare so on recon ot cx psee ee rceoianasnneeaaase TSS) ES IN| We ae TEAS) 


— Data not available. 


775| 7.78| 7.79| 7.79] 7.80| 7.81 


? = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Labor Force Data 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Industry = T 1 : ; 
1997 1998 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb." | Mar. 
T T T | | 
PRIVATE SECTOR. v0ccscs:.c00sscsaoeesccnsans $12.28 | $12.77 | $12.68 | $12.69 | $12.70 | $12.66 | $12.66 | $12.74 | $12.89 | $12.92 | $12.99 | $12.99 | $13.09 | $13.09 | $13.11 
| | r | | | | 
MINING 2 oitteees ce tenec craven evecaszencscncncvacsce 16.17| 16.95] 16.89] 16.84] 16.73) 16.73) 16.81, 16.94) 17.16 | advar4ll dire | 17.35 | A728 Milifcclt iain oe 
| | | | 
CONSTRUCTION iecessececccstctscrcsseresccreee|, 10,08, 16.56 | 16.29) 16.34] 1642] 16.44; 1663' 16.74’ 16.76] 16.86] 16.79| 16.84] 16.72] 1665} 16.77 
MANUFACTURING. ..........cccccssesseeeeeee] 13.17 13.49 | 13.47 | 13.46} 13.47| 13.43 | 13.37 | 13.44, 13.60) 13.54 | 13.60| 13.69 | 13.66 | 13.66 | 13.71 
| | | 
| 
Durable QOOdS:..cr co ssiescccccenaes seerennss 13.73 13.99 | 14.02} 13.96) 13.98] 13.94) 13.77 | 13.93 14.08 | 14.03 14.08 | 14.17] 14.12] 14.13] 14.18 
Lumber and wood products.. 10.77 11.11 10.95] 10.99} 11.06] 11.10} 11.18! 11.19; 11.19} 11.23] 11.26} 11.34] 11.30 | 11.28 | 11.29 
Furniture and fixtures.............. ae 10:55 10.89 | 10.80] 10.85] 10.79] 10.81 1090, 10.95, 10.98! 10.99} 10.98 11.10) 11.10} 11.05 11.09 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 13.18 13.60} 13.46 | 13.63 | 13.58) 13.58) 13.60 | 13.63 13.82/ 13.68| 13.66) 13.71 13.67 | 13.66 | 13.71 
Primary metal industries... 15.22 15.48 | 15.52] 15.66] 15.54] 15.53) 15.56, 15.44 15.61 | 15.31] 15.35] 15.35 | 15.39 | 15.40] 15.50 
Blast furnaces and basic steel | | | | 
PLOGUCHS’ ccsccesveesecarsses é 18.03 18.43 | 1832] 18.66] 18.55] 1853 1849! 1846) 18.75) 18.21| 18.31 1817| 1840) 18.49)| 18.56 
Fabricated metal products............00 12.79 13.07 | 13.01 | 12.89 | 13.02] 13.00} 12.89) 13.06) 13.18] 13.19| 13.23 | 13.36 | 13.31) 13.31 | 13.35 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 14.07 14.45 14,36 14.32 14.36 14.40 14.42 14.44 14.53 14.55 14.62 14.71 14.68 14.70 14.77 
Electronic and other electrical | | 
SOND IMNON Ee iliinescacdcsnaprinesseanesseneannnes 12.70 13:11 13.06 13.09 13.05 | 13.08 13.15 13.12 13.26 13.14 13.19 13.28 13.27 13.26 13.29 
Transportation equipment............6008 17.56 | 17.56 17:92) AT.7 1 eta | 17.45 16.88 17.32 17.53 17.49 17.55 17.60 17.50 17.55 17.61 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 18.06 | 17.94] 1852] 1835] 18.16| 17.84, 16.87 17.60) 17.85/ 17.70} 17.75) 17.81) 17.73} 17.80; 17.98 
Instruments and related products....... 13.51 13.77 | 13.73] 13.75 | 13.75 | 13.71! 13.74) 13.76} 13.84| 13.83] 13.87] 13.96| 13.88] 13.86] 13.88 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 10.59 | 10.87 | 10.79] 10.76) 10.79) 10.82} 10.84! 10.83 | 10.96; 11.00) 11.01 F118)| Vet aS) 124 
| | 
| | 
Nondurable goods..............-.ssseseeeeee 12.33 12.75 | 12.63] 12.71] 12.71| 12.69] 12.79} 12.73; 1291] 12.82] 12.89] 12.97] 12.98| 1296} 13.01 
Food and kindred products.. a 11.49 11.80 11.70 11.75 11.78 11.76 11.80 | 11.75 11.95 | 11.82 11.96 12.02 11.94 11.91 11.94 
IMODACCO)PLOCUCTS ne ccceecesseneensrsexersns 19.27 18.67 | 18.54] 18.94) 20.35) 20.89, 20.66) 19.06 18.03) 17.08) 17.45| 17.19| 17.25} 17.93} 19.10 
Textile mill Products............::ccceeeeeeeeee 10.03-;._ 10.39} 10.29] 10.39] 10.37} 10.36; 10.36} 10.38 10.48; 10.44) 10.51), 10.56) 10.63| 10.59/| 10.63 
Apparel and other textile products..... 8.25 8.52 8.43 8.47 8.46 8.50 8.48 8.54 8.62 8.65 8.63 8.70 8.67 8.65 8.69 
Paper and allied products..............00+ 15.04 15.50 | 15.27) 15.44) 15.50} 15.45 | 15.63 | 15.53} 15.83) 18.58] 15:63 1577] 45274) T5701) 15.76 
Printing and publishing.........+.:-+sss00« 13.05 13.44| 13.36| 13.32] 13.32| 1333; 13.43| 13.46 13.64| 13.60) 1355| 13.67| 13.65 | 13.66 | 13.67 
Chemicals and allied products............ 16.58 17.13 16.97 17.15 17.11 17.05 | 17.19 17.14 17.31 17.22 17.28 17.31 17.25 17.20 17.22 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 20.18 20.90 | 21.16] 20.99} 20.80] 20.71) 20.81| 20.78; 20.80) 21.05; 20.95 | 21.21, 21.20)| 21.62] 21.90 
Rubber and miscellaneous | 
PIASUCS | PTOGUGIS....ssecenecncceresnancenvaess 11.57 11.87 11.78 11.84 11.85 11.81 | 11.91 | 11.84 11.98 | 11.89 11.97 12.08 12.19 12.16 12.21 
Leather and leather products.............. 8.98 9.34 9.32 9.28 9.33 9.35 9.16 9.29 9.37 9.46 9.45 9.44 9.65 9.55 | 9.53 
| | 
TRANSPORTATION AND | | 
PUBLIC UTILITIES civcrcsecccccsscssveesse] 14,93 15.34 | 15.24] 15.27] 15.21] 15.22| 15.31| 15.33] 15.46] 15.43} 15.53] 15.54] 15.61] 15.57 / 15.51 
| | } | 
WHOLESALE TRADE. 6: <sscc:-cessccoxscescerns 13.44 14.01] 13.86] 13.90} 13.96] 13.89] 13.99} 14.13, 14.10] 1413) 1428| 1427] 1436! 14.33] 14.29 
| | 
RETAIL TRADE... 1:5 cteecenascescytincnvveccrennst) 8.34 8.75 8.67 8:70;) ae 8.7delee O70.) rd | 8.74 8.90 8.86 8.87 8.90, 9.02 9.00, 9.01 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, | | 
AND REAL ESTATE......cc0ccccsseseessens] 13,00 14.06 | 13.97] 13.98] 13.99] 13.93; 13.94) 14.11) 14.10] 14.20] 14.42! 14.40! 14.47] 14.56] 14.55 
| | | | 
BE FAV ICE Se escneseccs curse ccecasstionbzoreslesvonsas 12.28 12.84 | 12.77 | 12.77] 12.75] 12.70| 12.67| 12.75; 12.97! 18.01] 18.145! 13.18] 13.30 | 13.33 | 13.35 


® = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual aver. | 
Industry ; age | . 1998 | _1999 
1997 | 1998 | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.? 
sh T T t T t T t } T 
PRIVATE SECTOR | | | | | 
Guirrentdollarseune-wen ee $424.89 | $441.84 | $437.46 | $434.00 | $439.42 | $439.30 | $440.57 $447.17 $442.13 | $447.03 | $450.75 $450.75 | $445.06 | $448.99 | $448.36 


Seasonally adjusted... 
Constant (1982) dollars... 


437.00 | 438.15) 441.73) 441.50| 44253) 444.61 442.73 | 446.34! 446.43 
261.31 268.11 267.07 | 264.31 | 266.96 


449.11 449.54 | 451.88 | 451.61 
271.86 271.86) 267.79) 269.78 | 


266.57 | 267.17 270.85) 267.47 | 269.78 


MINING: 2.20.:..t:tseecsn cane tertetents | 734.12] 744.11 | 733.03 


730.86 | 742.81 | 736.12] 739.64 745.36 736.16| 752.01| 761.23] 758.20) 732.67| 731.43| 729.17 


| 


671.27 | 628.50 | 674.40| 646.42 | 656.76} 632.02} 631.04) 632.23 
| | 


CONSTRUCTION... ccsessstesseeeneee 623.57 | 642.53) 617.39) 620.92 | 643.66 642.80 | 666.86 


MANUFACTURING | | | | | | 


Current dollars 563.14) 562.53| 561.70) 549.17 | 563.05 | 661.37 | 549.51 560.45 | 564.40 | 567.33 572.56) 583.19 
Constant (1982) dollars. 340.18 | 341.34 | 342.92 | 334.45 | 342.07 | 340.89 333.24, 339.46) 341.44] 342.38| 345.33 | 


564.16 | 564.16| 568.97 
351.49 | 339.69) 339.24 


DUTEDIC QOOGS:. ciccscccsstssasasssscnciea 587.64 §91.78 §94.45 §76.55 | 594.15 | 591.06 571.46 587.85 | 588.54 §96.28 601.22 | 612.14} 591.63 | 592.05 | 595.56 
Lumber and wood products......) 441.57 | 456.62 446.76 448.39 457.88 | 461.76 460.62 465.50 453.20 466.05 466.88 472.88 | 459.91 | 454.58 458.37 
Furniture and fixtures................ | 424.11 441.05 436.32 430.75 | 482.68 441.05 439.27 448.95 435.91 | 448.39 | 447.98 | 460.65 445.11 440.90) 449.15 
Stone, clay, and glass | | | | | | 

products 569.38 §90.24 | 572.05 684.73 | 596.16 594.80 594.32 | 601.08 606.70 601.92 596.94 | 599.13 579.61 576.45 581.30 


Primary metal industries.. 683.38 | 684.22) 690.64] 679.64, 691.53) 689.53 


| 670.64 676.27 | 683.72 667.52 678.47 684.61 674.08 672.98 677.35 
Blast furnaces and basic | | 


Stesliproducts.22..-. cence 809.55 | 821.98, 828.06| 835.97) 84217 | 833.85] 811.71 815.93! 830.63| 786.67) 800.15| 794.03! 809.60! 808.01/ 820.35 
Fabricated meta! products........, 544.85 | 552.86 | 549.02} 527.20 553.35 | 553.80 536.22) 551.13) 548.29] 561.89! 566.24| 579.82] 556.36| 555.03} 558.03 
Industrial machinery and | | | | 

OCUUIDIMON crcswe ceseesennnnccxepxesece 613.45 | 618.46 624.66 600.01 | 618.92 622.08 | 609.97 615.14 | 607.35 616.92 624.27 | 635.47 619.50 620.34 618.86 
Electronic and other electrical | | | | | | | | 

CQUIPIMENK..05--ccesecssnesesenessccnes §33.40 542.75 540.68 528.84 | 537.66 541.51 533.89 544.48 543.66 545.31) 555.30 | 561.74) 544.07 547.64 547.55 
Transportation equipment......... | 781.42 762.10 783.10 733.19 771.31 748.61 692.08 739.56 759.05 | 773.06 782.73 | 804.32 757.75 768.69 774.84 

Motor vehicles and | | | | | | 

OQUIPMEN: -.2.cccnsssvstesterepance | 812.70| 780.39 813.03} 756.02| 800.86| 761.77) 668.05 748.00 781.83| 787.65) 802.30) 833.51 | 780.12] 797.44] 810.90 
Instruments and related i | 

DIOGUCIS oatramecessceecseeeeemerees 567.42 | 568.70| 572.54] 558.25| 566.50} 566.22) 557.84, 565.54) 561.90} 568.41| 575.61 | 586.32) 571.86] 573.80| 574.63 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...) 427.84 | 433.71 | 437.00 | 423.94) 430.52) 431.72 | 424.93 432.12 430.73 441.10} 440.40, 446.22 | 434.46) 440.43) 448.40 

Nondurable goods... 504.30) 521.48| 514.04] 508.40| 51857| 519.02 519.27 521.93 | 629.31 | 526.90 532.36 539.55] 526.99} 524.88 529.51 


Food and kindred products.......) 474.54 | 492.06 | 478.53) 474.70 | 488.87 | 488.04) 490.88 492.33 507.88 | 496.44 | 507.10 | 514.46 | 496.70| 490.69! 493.12 
Tobacco products.............ee 749.60 | 713.19} 685.98} 700.78) 793.65} 833.51 811.94 749.06, 674.32} 667.83 677.06 | 642.91 | 643.43} 667.00| 710.52 


Textile mill products.............00 415.24 425.99 423.95 | 416.64 426.21 429.94 | 418.54 427.24 424.44 429.08 433.01 | 437.18 432.64 426.78 430.11 
Apparel ana other textile | | | | | 

PHOOUICES: Fi copnpncentnavenntaesceoeees 307.73 | 317.80} 313.60] 309.16 | 316.40] 321.30| 313.76 | 321.10} 316.35 | 325.24 | 324.49 329.73) 318.19} 321.78| 322.40 

Paper and allied products......... 657.25 | 672.70} 658.14) 656.20| 671.15 | 672.08 672.09 669.34 | 698.10 | 679.29) 686.16 | 698.61 | 683.39} 673.53) 683.98 
| | | 

Printing and publishing.............. §02.43 614.75 §13.02 503.50 | 607.49 505.21 | §11.68 | 518.21 §25.14 §22.24 524.39 | 529.03 514.61 514,98 518.09 


Chemicals and allied products..| 716.26 740.02 736.50 735.74 | 735.73 736.56 734.01 737.02 | 751.25 743.90 | 748.22 752.99 738.30 734.44 738.74 

Petroleum and coal products...) 869.76 | 911.24 914.11 898.37 | 892.32 894.67 932.29 912.24 | 898.56 924.10 919.71 

Rubber and miscellaneous | | 
plastics products... 483.63 494,98 488.87 485.44 496.52 496.02 489.50) 490.18 495.97 497.00 503.94 515.82 503.45 504.64 509.16 


Leather and leather products... 344.83 | 351.18 | 351.36 | 338.72 | 348.94 | 356.24 | 338.00 355.81 348.56 | 355.70 | 359.10) 359.66 | 354.16 | 356.22) 354.52 


950.21 | 930.68) 946.96 | 959.22 


TRANSPORTATION AND | | | | | 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. 592.72 | 605.93] 600.46| 597.06} 600.80} 602.71 | 607.81 | 611.67 607.58} 606.40} 616.54) 607.61 | 605.67 | 607.23} 604.89 


WHOLESALE TRADE............c00000 516.10 | 537.98 | 532.22) 529.59! 536.06| 531.99| 535.82 546.83) 537.21 541.18 | 552.64) 547.97 | 545.68) 548.84] 547.31 


RETAIL TRADE............00sssseeeee| 241.03 | 254.63 | 248.83 


254.91 | 259.56 | 261.33 


249.69 | 252.59 258.99 | 256.05 | 256.34} 260.77} 253.46| 257.40| 257.69 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, | | | | 
AND REAL ESTATE ...esscsssessees 481.21 | 511.78) 514.10} 504.68, 505.04 | 501.48 


503.23 | 520.66 | 506.19] 512.62) 632.10) 521.28} 520.92} 529.98) 526.71 


| | 
SERVICES ii cccssssscssnvenccoscsnsssscasecas 400.33 | 419.87 | 414.38 | 415.29 | 423.30 | 418.93 | 424.13 | 


P en 
= preliminary. uA 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 


417.58 | 413.75 416.84 431.32 | 429.67 | 429.59 | 433.23 | 432.54 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 
[In percent] 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 


| Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
; T 1 | 


July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Dec. 


Over 1-month span: 


50.8 64.6 59.6 56.6 62.8) 61.0) 57.3 61.5 56.0 62.5) 62.2 60.7 


58.0| 61.4) 59.8; 63.6) 60.1) 54.6) 61.1; 59.1 60.0) 643) 62.4) 64.9 
63.8| 58.7| 59.6) 569) 56.6; 59.0] 55.1, 53.9, 53.5) 524) 548| 56.6 
54.5} 52.8] 48.6 = =| S = - = = = = 


| 
61.9 62.8 64.0 63.8 63.5 64.9 64.2, 61.5 63.9 64.2) 67.0 66.6 
64.9 63.3 65.6 66.2) 63.9 61.2 60.1 65.9 67.4 68.1, 70.8 71.9 
68.4 67.3 64.2 61.7) 60.4} 58.4 57.2) 56.7 56.0 53.7 57.6 58.1 
59.0 52.1 = - = -| - - = = = - 


62.8) 65.4 64.7 65.7 66.2 65.0, 66.4) 66.0 66.2 67.6 66.9 66.3 
67.6 67.0 65.3 64.9 65.6 67.3| 68.0) 67.3 70.6 72.3 73.3 72.6 
721 70.9 69.4 63.5 64.5 61.8 59.0) 58.1! 58.1 60.8 57.4 56.3 


i} 


64.5 66.7 64.5 65.6 68.5 67.3 67.7| 66.4) 68.0 69.9) 69.1 68.3 
69.8 67.6 69.2 70.1 69.8 69.8 71.2 71.2 ett 73.0 72.9 72.3 
alec 69.5 69.5 66.6 65.2 64.0 62.8 63.6 62.1 = = = 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 
: 


| 
42.8 54.7 48.2 42.1 55.4 50.7 | 47.1) 55.4 47.8 52.9 54.3 55.4 
49.3 54.3 50.0 56.8 51.4 52.2 50.4 48.9 56.5 $7.2 56.1 60.8 


55.8 51.8 52.5 48.6 45.0 47.8 39.6 47.5 43.2 38.8 37.1 45.7 
43.9 39.6 40.3 = = - - -| =| = = = 


43.9} 46.8) 46.0) 47.5; 46.4 49.3, 51.41 50.0) 536 511, 576 547 
54.3 49.3| 543] 54.0) 55.4] 50.4] 47.5 522, 579 626 647 °& 655 
60.1; 59.0) 50.7; 464) 43.2| 388) 36.7) 342) 414, 309 356 381 
39.2) 33.5 = e 3 S| =| = = = = = 


42.1 45.3 46.4 47.1 48.2 48.6, 51.1 50.4 52.9 52.9 53.2 52.2 
54.3 54.3 $1.4 52.9 51.4 55.0) 56.8 57.6 60.4 64.4 67.6 65.8 
61.5 56.8 52.2 39.2 40.6) 34.5) 30.9 28.1 31.7 38.5 31.3 29.9 


43.5 47.5 45.3 45.3 50.4| 49.6) 50.4 48.6 51.1 55.0 54.0 51.8 
57.2 52.5| 54.7 56.5 57.9 


— Data not available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


eae, OT eae Tea eee ee ee eerie es 
Employment status 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
ee LS aeenonsise — —_ ——— EEE — os + a =: oe — | 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... | 189,164 190,925 192,805 194,838 | 196,814 | 198,584 200,591 | 203,133 | 205,220 
CIV AMADOY OCC ca isssvsiusccrnescessesirassens 125,840 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 | 132,304 | 133,943 136,297 | 137,673 
Labor force participation rate.............. } 66.5 66.2 66.4 | 66.3 66.6 | 66.6 66.8 | 67.1 | 67.1 
Eiiplovedviaattnantrstteiiencrienees 118,793 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 | 124,900 | 126,708 129,558 | 131,463 
Employment-population ratio.......... 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 | 62.9 63.2 | 63.8 64.1 
AQTICUNUTE) crantimenctivgiscsrseisces 3,223 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 | 3,440 | 3,443 | 3,399 3,378 
Nonagricultural industries............ 115,570 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 | 121,460 123,264 | 126,159 128,085 
UNG MPlOySdracccpeesrsgereriscccersesecssns 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 | 7,404 , 7,236 6,739 6,210 
Unemployment rate Bi 5.6 6.8 75 | 6.9 6.1 | 5.6. 5.4 4.9 45 
Not in the labor force........ | 63,324 64,578 64,700 | 65,638 65,758 66,280 | 66,647 66,837 67,547 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


(In thousands] 


Se ee RLF Ta PO ER RSE > ARR RSS| PPS [ap 


Industry | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
| T al =I t 7 
Total EMPIOYMENE........es ees) 109,403 | 108,249 | 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 | 125,832 
PLIVALO SOCOM er ecrvs cawusers aes cueeas totes ease 91,098 | 89,847 | 89,956 | 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,120 105,970 
Goods-producing.. 4 24,905 23,745 | 23,231 | 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,934 25,256 
Mining....... .| 709 689 | 635 | 610 601 | 581 580 592 575 
Construction... .| 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 | 4,986 | 5,160 5,418 5,686 5,965 
Manufacturing.... 19,076 18,406 18,104 | 18,075 | 18,321 | 18,524 | 18,495 18,657 18,716 
Service-Producing.....c.ccssescecsessesesseeseeees | 84,497 84,504 85,370, 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 | 97,756 | 100,576 
Transportation and public utilities........ SLAF || 5,755 | 5,718 | 5,811 | 5,984 6,132 | 6,253 6,395 6,549 
Wholesale trade... 6,173 | 6,081 5,997 | 5,981 6,162 6,378 | 6,482 6,648 6,825 
Retail trade 19,601 19,284 19,356 | 19,773 | 20,507 21,187 | 21,597 22,011 22,475 
Finance, insurance, and real estate....| 6,709 | 6,646 | 6,602 6,757 | 6,896 6,806 | 6,911 7,091 7,341 
SGIViCeSene crasmssnmwa tere eerseee! 27,934 | 28,336 | 29,052 | 30,197 | 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,525 
Governmennticrs.- corre ccsnterpereseseercb cus 18,304 18,402 | 18,645 | 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,570 19,862 
Federal.. 3,085 2,966 2,969 | 2,915 | 2,870 | 2,822 25157, 2,699 2,686 
State.. es 4,305 4,355 | 4,408 | 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,594 4,648 
Woe al erie cgeceecencestorspnsencoder eigen reke ese 10,914 11,081 | 11,267 | 11,438 | 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,527 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 
Industry 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 | 1998 
Private sector: | 
Average Weekly NOurs............sssscsescerseensearseccnnensees 34.5) 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 10.01 10.32) 10.57| 10.83) VA 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.77 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 345.35) 353.98 363.61) 373.64) 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 441.84 
Mining: | 
Average weekly NOUMS........::cceeeeee 44.1 44.4 43.9. 44.3, 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 13.68} 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.17 16.95 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 603.29 630.04, 638.31, 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 734.12 744.11 
Construction: | | 
Average Weekly NOUIS........ccccesccesesseseseeseseeseetsesee| 38.2 38.1) 38.0! 38.5) 38.9 38.9 39.0 38.9 38.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............:::c00+0 13.77 14.00, 14.15) 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.03 16.56 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:00008 526.01) 533.40: 537.70) 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 623.57 642.53 
Manufacturing: | | | 
Average WeeKY NOUIS.......-c...esecccascssesceesesrsnerecenenns 40.8 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6) 42.0 41.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........::0ce 10.83 11.18 11.46: 11.74) 12.07 12:37 12.77 13.17 13.49 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............2::0++4 441.86; 455.03, 469.86) 486.04 506.94 514.59 $31.23 553.14 562.53 
Transportation and public utilities: | | \ 
Average Weekly NOUIS.........ccsccessceessccseeeateeneseneens 38.4| 38.1) 38.3) 39.3) 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 12.92 13.20 13.43) 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.93} 15.34 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 496.13 502.92 514.37} 532.52! 547.07 556.72 572.22 §92.72 605.93 
Wholesale trade: | | 
Average Weekly NOUIS...........sssccssserssscsencesseorsees 38.1 | 38.1) 38.2) 38.2| 38.4 38.3 38.3) 38.4 38.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)........ ; 10.79} Wied 11.39) 11.74) 12.06 12.43 12.87) 13.44) 14.01 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) | 411.10 424.82 435.10) 448.47° 463.10 476.07) 492.92) 516.10} 537.98 
Retail trade: 
Average Weekly NOUSS...........csccccscecesesseseeststeneenene 28.8) 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 6.75 6.94) 7.12| 7.29) 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.34) 8.75 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars). 194.40) 198.48 205.06 209.95 | 216.46 221 47 230.11) 241.03 254.63 
| | 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: | | 
IAVELAGE WEEKIY NOUNS: cccceteerseeters ataiserrs ceases eccnawss 35.8| 35.7 35.8) 35.8) 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 9.97) 10.39) 10.82} 11.35 11.83) 12.32) 12.80 13.33) 14.06 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 356.93 370.92, 387.36) 406.33) 423.51 442.29, 459.52) 481.21) 511.78 
Services: | | | 
Average weekly NOUurS.........::++ 32.5 32.4) 32.5 32.5) 32.5| 32.4) 32.4 32.6) 32,7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 9.83) 10.23) 10.54) 10.78) 11.04 11.39 11.79) 12.28) 12.84 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 319.48} 331.45) 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00! 400.33) 419.87 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 | Percent change 
T t 3 | 42 
Series | = ' months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. June | Sept. Dec. ended ended 
: | cassis 1998 
Cleilian workers sir ce ee ck tees 130.9} 132.0; 132.8; 134.1) 135.2 136.3) 137.4 139.0} 139.8 0.6) 3.4 
| | | 
Workers, by occupational group: | | | | | 
White-collar WOrKers.......--ecesssssccessesseorscssscsssncnsessceanecceresors 131.9} 133.1 133.9] 135.2) 136.5) 137.7) 138.7 140.6) 141 Al 6) 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical..... 133.1 ASSi7 134.6 135.8 136.7 137.5 138.3 140.0| 141.0) 7| ry | 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial. | 131.5] 133.2] 184.0) 135.3] 137.8] 139.4} 1389.7/ 141.7) 141.8 1 3.3 
Administrative support, including clerical............:.seeeee 132.6 133.6 134.6 135.8) 136.9! 138.0) 139.3 140.4 141.3 6) 3.2 
Blue-CollarawOrkelSsaccorackerreseees -cexne sponta taserusscerececieatorert: 129.1 129.8| 130.9] 131.8; 132.4) 133.2, 134.3 135.3) 136.1 6 2.8 
SONVIC@KOCCUD ATOMS ersmereaxspnstotverivcuedectceeeracctrsecavevvavacessasere AST.0 132.0 132.7 134.6 135.6 136.9 137.9, 139.4 140.0 4 3.2 
Workers, by industry division: | 
GOOdS=PLOCUCING iicss-cevesenesncsecossersasnscaeainsvscesnurnenecesccvasaneats 130.9 131.5 132.7 133.6, 134.1); 135.1 136.3 137.2 137.9) 5 2.8 
Manufacturing... 132.1 132.6) 133.8) 134.6) 135.3) 136.4, 137.2 138.2, 138.9, 5| 2s 
SSVI -PrOGUGINGasscsnczesscponececcenontNtcuccustosuessuayucnescetusvesnees<H 130.9) 132.1 132.9| 134.2] 135.5) 136.8] 137.7; 139.6; 140.4 6 3.6 
SOIVIC OS orca ueaunses Nonssbexeucssscesendecceeee teas sbamsnecexeaceasoceneed 133.2) 134.1) 134.9) 136.5) 137.6) 138.3, 139.0) 140.8) 141.7 6 3.0 
Health services 134.4 135.2 135.7 136.7) 137.9| 138.0 138.5 139.1 139.1 0 9 
Hospitals w..{ 183.8} 184.2} 184.6] 135.6) 136.7; 137.1 138.2, 139.4) 140.2 6 2.6 
Educational! S@IViGES -xress-cesvenvaes-scsecacoasrs tvernecers-sedtenenecny 133.9] 134.0) 134.2) 136.5) 137.0) 1375 137.7, 140.2) 141 0 6 2.9 
PUbWe echimbeiBstraG on oa csicsccnsccoserocasonurtaneennsnsnegaens drone 131.8} 133.0) 133.0; 134.1, 135.1) 136.4 137.4| 138.9) 139.9 7 3.6 
NeonirmieatiasfaGtulr lt paeeeeseco-ccteaenreestaesaniserceveracpnstecensmeceies 130.5] 131.7/ 132.5} 133.8 135.1; 136.2; 137.3) 139.0) 139.9 6 3.6 
| | | 
Private industry workers 130.6] 131.7| 132.8) 133.9} 135.1 136.3} 137.5} 139.0) 139.8 6 3.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS..........::ceeeeeereeee ; 130.8) 131.9 133.0} 134.1} 135.2 136.4, 137.5 138.8, 139.4 4 3.1 
Workers, by occupational group: | 
WURE=<CONAK WOKEN S crcccsrecsxcssescvcasisascsccsasesesueventCndndennnerd 131.7} 133.1 134.1 135.2} 136.7} 138.1 139.4, 141.1 142.0 6 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations .| 182.5) 133.7) 134.8} 135.9 137.4, 138.8! 139.9) 141.3) 141.9 4 3.3 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.........., 133.7) 134.6) 135.9) 136.7) 137.8 138.8, 140.1) 141.6) 142.6 a 3.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 131:3 133.0 133.9 135.2} 137.4 139.4) 140.0 141.9 141.8 -.1 3.2 
Sales OCCUPALIONS...........-serccssesssecsscsenseesessesersseereaveetsees 128.1 130.1 130.7} 132.2) 133.5; 135.3) 137.3 140.4, 142.6 1.6 6.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 132.5 133.7 134.7 135.9 137.0} 138.2} 139.6] 140.6] 141.4 6 3.2 
BIUG-CON Ars WOKKENS: -exsevecatconescenansacrs rupessessehacnesesaturenerersics 129.0] 129.6) 130.8} 131.7| 132.3) 183.1] 134.3] 135.2) 135.9 5 a 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 129.1 129.6) 130.9) 131 7| 131.9} 132.9) 134.4) 135.4) 136.1 5 3.2 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... 129.5 130.0 131.2 132.2| 133.0) 133.6) 134.7 135.7; 136.8 8 2.9 
Transportation and material moving occupations..........) 125.2) 126.1 126.8, 128.0) 128.9! 129.3) 129.9) 130.7} 130.7 0) 1.4 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 131.3) 132.8) 133.4 134.2 135.8] 137.0| 137.6) 138.5 139.2 5 2.5 
SGIVICE OGCUD ANOS see coenzasv cavsecccconesnesedveciiesea/Hasntcectsares 128.9} 129.8} 130.9) 133.1; 134.1 135.3; 186.0} 137.3) 138.0 5 2.9 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* serareceseern se 130.0 131.1 132.1 183.2) 134.2 135.3 136.6 138.0 139.0 7 3.6 
Workers, by industry division: | | | 
EOS PF OUCH sees anes a dcas tures deeccscxtr cutlvasssisesdssancenssoss 130.9] 131.4) 182.7] 183.6) 134.1) 135.1; 136.2) 137.1 137.8 5| 2.8 
Excluding sales occupations... 130.5 131.1 132.3 133.1, 133.6; 134.5 135.6 136.5 1972 eS a 
White-collar occupations 132.9} 133.5} 134.8) 135.6] 136.2) 137.7; 138.8) 139.7] 140.2 4 2.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtiONS..........-.:cecsseeeseeeeeeeeseeeee| 132.1 132.6) 133.8} 134.5; 135.0) 136.3! 137.4) 138.3) 138.8 4 2.8 
BIS@=CONA OCCUDALONS .5- cctasesssasiveanresiessencnensrersnsetecsuse 129.6) 130.2) 181.4) 182.4| 132.8) 133.5) 1346! 135.5) 136.3 6 2.6 
Construction | 126.4] 127.2) 128.7} 129.7) 129.7} 130.6/ 1827] 133.4) 134.3 7 3.5 
Ma UA CHINN Gs cone ctetsossncec/ecotraiebarciferlsartismveiensasrrate 132.1 132.6] 133.8} 134.6) 135.3) 136.4! 137.2) 138.2| 138.9, 5| ay 
White-collar occupations..... | 183.6] 183.9] 135.2) 185.8} 136.7) 138.2! 189.1 140.1 140.5 3| 2.8 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPALIONS........ccsccesseesererereresseeereee| 132.5 132.8; 133.8 134.5} 135.3; 136.5 137.3 138.3 138.7 a) 2.5 
BIIS=CONBOCCUDATONS cacuzcssncxecretyneccerttarsieidssorsvatneryen 131.1 131.7 132.8 133.7, 134.3) 135.0, 135.9 136.8} 137.7 7| 2.5 
Durables | =182.6) 133.0) 134.1 135.0| 135.7, 1365 187.4 138.5! 139.2| 5 2.6 
(NOSIS sek tecccta tpi covosetsassyattevecsvsnanctasasrauisyevevenucisness 131.0] 131.7] 183.0) 133.7] 184.5! 135.9} 136.7) 187.6] 138.2 4! 2.8 
SOMVICS-MOGUOING, esse cnseerscadisMbeiiccorkicawasrcaution 130.2} 131.6} 132.5] 133.8} 135.3) 136.7! 1387.8} 139.6) 140.5) 6 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations... ‘ 130.9 132.2 133.3 134.5 136.1 137.4 138.5 140.0 140.6, 4| 33 
White-collar occupations............... , 131.1 Aa 7 1Sa7 134.9, 136.6 138.0 139.3 141.2} 142.2| 7| 41 
Excluding sales occupations... | 182.6 134.0 135.1 136.3 138.1) 139.5 140.6 142.2) 142.8 4 3.4 
BIUS-CONAr OCCUDARONG scccicisetsctescisosssscirenscrsndccdersprenee 127.3} 128.2 129.2) 130.0 130.9) 132.1 133.2| 134.3] 134.8] 4 3.0 
SEKVICE OECUD ALON Serves cccnnneternanarvannnevnsnceourseceseesnniteanes 128.6} 129.5} 130.6) 132.7; 133.9; 135.0 135.8} 137.0} 137.8) 6) 2.9 
Transportation and public utilities 130.4) 1381.3} 131.7) 132.9) 134.2) 135.8 137.1) 138.5) 139.3] 6 3.8 
Transportation. eet -| = 129.2) = 180.6} 130.9) 132.1) 183.4; 134.0) 134.9) 136.7 137.3, 4 2.9 
Public utilities...... «| 164.7), ABBOM ASSGlo A687) A851 137.9} 139.7} 140.7| 141.9| 9 5.0 
CONNAUMIC AUS Biareyseicecrteatsreartrdiare os ruerircdevercrravasiiea 1S 130.2; 130.5) 131.8) 134.0, 136.6 139.2, 140.5) 141.7 9 57 
Electric, gas, and sanitary S@rviCeS........c:ccccseseneee 132.4 134.2 134.9 136.0) 136.4 139.6 140.3 141.0 142.1 8 4.2 
Wholesale and retail trade............06 ie 128.6) 130.1 131.2 132.4, 132.9 134.7; 135.8) 137.6 138.2 4) 40 
Excluding sales occupations.. 129.0} 130.4) 131.9; 133.0) 134.0) 135.5} 136.3) 138.1 138.8 5 3.6 
Wholesale trade....sccsseneeerene .| 130.9} 132.9} 133.8) 134.6) 135.1; 137.7; 138.6] 140.8} 142.8 1.4 5.7 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS.........:.ccccceeeetseeeeteeee! 130.9; 132.6} 133.7 134.5 135.4; 137.0 138.2) 140.0 141.2 9 43 
Retail AG cccccttercantcndcshiveas exevactentsscaxsacintraedh oN Ceieecnecenny 127.4) 128.5) 129.7; 131.1 131.7| 133.1] 134.4] 135.9] 135.6 —.2 3.0 
General merchandise stores... a 126.3 126.4 Per 128.6 130.0 Wi2) 7830 133.2 134.0 6 34 
FGOG)SIOIGS vain sarcnnaevtecaretdneouiesirccavainnnnie Bares n ence 128.4; 128.2} 128.2} 129.8) 129.4) 131.3; 182.9] 133.7] -132:7 -7 26 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,' by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100) 
TT — 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
| | | ep 
Series | | months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June , Sept. Dec. Mar. June | Sept. Dec. __ended __ ended 
| [ = | Dec. 1998 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.....cccs:ssesseseeeeenn 126.0] 128.6] 129.4) 13051 1345, 136.7, 138.4) 141.0| 142.5| 1.1] 5.9 
Excluding sales OCCUpAtiONS............ccccecceesesceseeseeeeee 12972) 131-5 132.41 133:5}| 137.6 140.2! 141.3} 143.2| 143.3] el 41 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 128.0 130.6} 131.6 133.1! 140.6! 143.3] 145.3 148.4) 146.7 -1.1} 4.3 
IS ULAN CO sic o3 a. a sce Ase ssdsncues sts adhd savin seeeeiea¥onssaadeteniecd 129.6} 131.9) 132.1) 133.1 134.8, 137.4, 138.9) 141.9) 141.7 = Sal 
SOINMICOS sss sesccoes acgspasctscivae crn teeeans scses nv aitek tay eteveeeee 133.4) 134.6) 135.7/ 137.0) 138.5 139.3, 140.3) 141 8) 142.7 6 3.0 
BUSINGSSISONVICES Fcwsuzernspnsrtvarcteees-nstaretvtsth--ronealeyes 131.8] 133.3) 134.2) 136.3 138.6' 139.5 140.7) 143.5) 145.9 qs 5.3 
Health services... «| 134.5) 135.5] 135.9) 137.0] 138.1! 138.2} 138.7} 139.0) 139.0 0 Tf 
THOS DIAS = os -crecsxsseceananwecuc cat werent’ ence teemiatcevcsnassvautkocts | 133.7 134.0} 134.4) 135.4; 136.5, 136.7; 138.2} 139.1 139.9) 6 2.5 
EGUGaOMal SOIWICOSreork, asccs ciatiieaeecesestueconnssmednrcras 138.0 138.5 138.8) 141.6) 142.6 143.4) 143.9} 147.0 147.7 5| 3.6 
Colleges and UNiverSitieS..........cecccessesesecseteeseeeeses 139.1 139.5} 139.9) 142.5) 143.7| 144.3) 144.8) 147.8; 148.5 1S 3.3 
Nonmanufacturing:. scrassusvecssccacentece: oe cattsvecteeeesenae 129.8] 131.1] 132.1] 133.3; 134.7| 136.0; 137.2} 138.9] 139.7 6 37 
White-collar WOrkers.ccca-.<csvccsssucectusstscstasessessaccevscccteanche | ASAea 132.7; 133.6| 134.9] 136.5 ea 139.2} 141.1 142.0 6 4.0 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS..........:.ccccecseeseesseeeseeneee 132.5 134.0 135.1) 136.2) 137.9) 139.3 140.5} 142.0) 142.7 Be) 3.5 
Blue CONAK-OCC LID AMOS co oun csencecesneccenraiaotatenansonancentenoacd 126.7 127.5} 128.6 129.4) 130.1) 131 0) 132.4 133.4 134.0 4 3.0 
SEMVICSLOCCUDATIONS seen. an. sete ee ste-c sete een aavcueeces 128.6 129.4 130.5, 132.7 133.8 134.9) 135.7 136.9) AST: 6 2.9 
State and local government WOrkelrS............cseeceseeeeeeeeeeees | 132.7 133.2; 133.3, 135.0 135.7 1365 1369] 139.0; 139.8 6 3.0 
Workers, by occupational group: | | 
Wihite-Collar WOrkKOISic. s ccccerccscsscacsecoeeckeceveavaseivecscescarcevanstes 132.5] 132.9 133.0. 134.8. 135.51 136.1 136.2! 138.4) 139.3 7 2.8 
Professional specialty and technical... 132.3 132.5) 132.5 134.6) 135.1 135.6] 135.6 137.7) 138.5 6 2.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial................., 182.9) 134.1 134.4, 135.6 136.4 137.5) 137.9; 140.4) 141.6 9 3.8 
Administrative support, including clerical... 133.0 133.3} 133.5] 135.3; 136.1) 136.9 137.2 139.5 140.3 6 3.1 
Blue-collar workers 131.2 132.1 132.3) 133.3] 134.2} 135.0} 135.2 136.8 137.8 Hh 251 
Workers, by industry division: | | 
SOINVIGES So. ssveriecpcassecshecnsecasscsserstse dternseasbowessuarssrctvevesso) 133.1| 133.2} 133.3; 135.4| 136.0 136.5] 136.6) 139.0] 139.7 5 xe 
Services excluding SCHOOIST ee ee et 132.0) 132.5 132.9) 134.4 135.3) 136.1 | 136.2! 138.7); 138.8 1 2.6 
FIG AMINISCIVIGES wins eccractisvarsonvacersvencanccsspecctheneneneKnsertesunces 134.1 134.5 134.9) 136.0 137.2 137.9 138.0 140.3) 140.7 3 2.6 
Hospitals tri vcpsare.cses, csusttehe ee caniceccreeares nanctheiesseaeest 134.3 134.8 135.2 136.3, 137.6 138.4) 138.4 140.7 141.2 4 2.6 
Educational services. Pe ree ee) 133:1; 183.2} 135.4) 1356.9 136.3, 136.5 138.8 139.6 6 27 
SCO S vvececosasx ceesey os cose versie seas os cessscncusvtecansuaresececieesy 133.4] 133.4] 133.5| 135.7] 136.2| 136.6] 136.7/ 139.1) 139.9 6 PAT 
Elementary and SCCONGALY.........:cccesceeeseceseereereneees 133.1} 133.1 133.3 135.5] 135.8] 136.1 136.2 138.8 139.3 4 2.6 
Colleges and universities........ a 134.0 134.3) 134.1) 136.3) 137.2, ea 138.1 140.4 141.5 1.0 3.1 
Public administration? ..ccccccsssssccscssssssssssssssssssssssssssssse 131.8] 133.0) 133.0) 134.1) 135.1) 136.4) 137.4) 138.9) 139.9 7 3.6 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of ° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. “ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and — Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. ° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 | Percent change 
T i E Th | | 3 12 
Series | | || | | months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. Dec. Mar. June | Sept. Dec. __ended ended 
Dec. 1998 
} T T 
Civilian workers tener cost ene eres 128.0} 129.2) 130.1 131.6) 132.8, 134.0 135.0) 136.8) 137.7| 0.7 3.7 
Workers, by occupational group: | | 
White-Collar WOrK@PrS. <ctsereccessocasscswcacvsusstssussuvanatavsvanssassesavene 130.6; 131.5 ged 134.3) 135.6] 186.7} 138.8) 139.7 6 4.0 
Professional specialty and technical... 131.4) 132.3 134.0) 135.0; 135.8} 136.6 138.5 139.4, 6 3.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial. | 131.0) 132.0 133.5) 135.6) 137.4) 138.3) 140.5) 140.3) =-1 | 3.5 
Administrative support, including Clerical............:eee-| 130.4; 131.4 132.7; 133.7 135.0 136.2, 137.5| 138.6) 8 3.7 
Blue-collar workers 126.2 127.5 128.4, 129.3) 130.4 131.4) 132.6) 133.3) » 3.1 
Service OCCUPATIONS. .........2c.cecessssesnsesesscesensceeserseeerseesneness 128.6] 129.3 131.5) 132.6 133.7 134.5] 136.1) 137.0 t 3.3 
| | 
Workers, by industry division: | | 
GOOdS=PKOGUCING | cacsrerteseceecsnsssecnveseseracsaisnsestevesrspacoevaresrene 126.8, 127.6} 128.9) 129.9) 130.6, 132.0) 133.3) 134.4) 135.2) 6 3.5 
Nari UfACtirln Gianna ccsmxentertccrscrwesnesrateanee= | 128.4) 129.1 130.3}  131.3| 132.2, 133.7) 134.6) 136.0) 136.8 6 3:5 
Service-producing 128.5} 129.8) 130.6 eee 133.6, 134.8, 135.7) 137.8) beige af 3.8 
Service... 131.1 132.0} 132.9 134.8) 136.0, 136.9| 137.6 139.6) 140.5) 6 3.3 
Health services | 131.4) 132.4) 133.1 134.3) 135.4/ 136.2} 136.5; 137.6) 137.6) 0 1.6 
Picsnitalscnreneceetccer stot reser nasi terra 130.5) 131.0] 131.5] 132.5! 133.6) 134.2) 135.1) 136.4) 137.1) 5 2.6 
EUG ational SOMVIGES sx. ccecensecectenc cen cccsexehsusecarespqnesecnennseees 132.3] 132.5] 132.6] 135.3! 135.9] 136.3 136.5) 139.1 140.0 6 3.0 
Public administration gacsciut.wascarteaaacosccaman ester | 127.7} 128.9} 129.0; 130.3, 131.4. 1327| 133.2) 134.8 135.9 8} 3.4 
Nonmanufacturing........... |) Mevaol eae) 130.0) 131.5, 132.8 134.0 135.1 137.0, 137.8 6 3.8 
Private industry workers....... «| 127.8] 128.6] 129.7} 131.0] 132.3) 133.7, 134.9) 136.6) 137.4| 6 3.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........:c:c:cseseeseresrersenreneeee 127.5) 128.6) 129.9; 131.2; 132.4 133.7\ 134.8} 136.3). 136.9 4 3.4 
Workers, by occupational group: | | 
Wihnite=cOlariWOrkerStecer crs ccataccae- ste t resa carom vonenntenrersa 128.7| 180.2) 131.3) 132.7; 134.2) 135.7 137.0 139.0, 139.9) 6} 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations .| 129.4 130.8] 132.0] 133.4 134.8} 136.3) 137.5] 139.1]  139.7| 4 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 129.9 131.0 132.4 133.7| 134.8! 135.9 137.1] 138.7] 139.7) di 3.6 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations... 129.3 131.0 132.1 133.6) 135.8 137.8) 138.7; 140.9 140.5) -.3 3.5 
SalICS OCCUDAUON Sunes tires ane cstienesancenenarsamartaratetensacanseay 125.9| 127.8 128.3 129.8| 131.4) 133.1 135.2} 138.8 141.3) 1.8] 15 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 129.2) 130.6) 131.7) 1329 133.9 135.3 136.7| 137.9} 138.9 7| 3.7 
BIGe=CON AI WOKS eects foyer ccvaricrsee-sseeeennsxecsenesvean cies | 125.1 126.0| 127.3) 128.3) 129.1 130.2, 131.3) 132.4) 133.2) 6 3.2 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 125.1} 125.8) 127.4) 128.2) 128.7 129.8) 131.2! 132.3) 133.0) 5 3.3 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 126.4 ese 128.5 129.5, 130.6 131.6 132.7} 133.8) 134.9} 8 be | 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 121.1 122.3; 123.0 124.1 125.1 125.9 126.4 127.6 127.8 2} 2.2 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 127.1 128.4; 129.3) 130.2). 131.8) 133.2 133.7) 135.1 135.8) 5] 3.0 
SEIVICCTOCCUDANONS: tone cnee re car-e-cseneverarpunmncancsnccensencacesainns 125.7; 126.6} 127.6) 129.9} 131.1) 132.1 133.0, 134.4) 135.3, > A 3.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations® cepancroncent 126.5) 127.7) 128.8} 180.1) 134.2) 1823 133.6) 135.2) 186.4 9g 4.0 
Workers, by industry division: | 
GOGAS AN OGUICIING rece crepscrtpuctccsssascedeaaasaasdenavassnedausrscunssesties | 126.8; 127.5) 128.9) 129.9) 130.6 132.0; 133.2} 1343) 135.2 ft 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations.. | 126.3 127.0 128.3 129.3 130.0) 131.3 132.5 133.6} 134.4 6) 3.4 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS...........:cscesseeeesereeseeesesteseseeeees 129.1 130.0 131.4 132.3) 132.9! 135.0) 136.3] 1387.4) 138.2 6) 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS..........cccssceseeeeseensestees 128.1 128.9} 130.0) 130.9 131.6; 133.3 1346) 135.7, 136.4) 5| 3.6 
Blue-collar occupations 125.3) 126.0} 127.3] 128.4) 129.2} 130.1 131.3} 132.3) 133.3] 8 3.2 
Construction 120.8} 122.0) 123.6) 124.7) 124.9! 126.0) 128.1) 128.5) 129.3 6 3.5 
Manufacturing 128.4) 129.1 130.3} 131.3} 132.2) 133.7) 134.6] 136.0} 136.8 6 3.5 
White-collar occupations... 130.1 130.6 131.9 182.8| 133.6, 135.6) 136.8. 138.3 139.0 5 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS.......ccceseesereeserenseeeesteeees 128.9} 129.3; 130.5) 131.3 132.2) 133.8) 195.0, 136.3} 137.1 6 3.7 
BIMS-CONAMOCCUPAUONS! scrreucsincessonccecanssnovatsorevnsntseursewe 127:8|| 128.0) ~129:2) TSO) Sse) Sises) ies | 134.3) 135.3 4 oi | 
Lae la) By arr Pay ePet as PPR EDT GEE RRA OPO rcee 128.4 129.0} 130.1 131.2) 131.9] 183.4] 134.5} 135.9) 136.9 Fr 3.8 
INOHIUTALAG crass vosavens aay eatorenresecesitayvr7icheTiesdatceLsvaxeaxscaei sit 128.5; 129.3; 130.6) 131.4) 132.6 134.2) 134.9) 136.0} 136.8 6 3.2 
| 
SewviGemroducin dir acctaneicatoviccliabstaettissivetu uermsectastl 127.5) 129.0) 130.1] 131.5 133.1, 134.4) 135.6] 137.6) 138.4| 6 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS.........:csseeetsetseseeeesenees | 128.3) 129.7) 130.9} 132.3 133.9 135.2 136.2! 187.9 138.5) 4 3.4 
White-collar occupations.......... 128.5 1901) ASKe 132.6, 134.3 136.7 137.0| 139.2 140.1 6 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations.. “a 129.9 131.5} 132.7) 134.2} 135.9 137.3, 138.4 140.2 140.7| 4 a5 
Blue-collar occupations......... «| 124.8) 126.0} 127.2) 127.9} 128.9] 130.2) 131.1) 132.4) 132.9 4 3.1 
SONICS OCCUPANONS ceccarsarsececeteresascceaanteievesnsnnvaresentbaetas 125.6] 126.5] 127.5} 129.8} 131.0] 132.1); 133.0] 134.2] 135.2 7 3.2 
Transportation and public utilities........ccccccceseeeeens 127.0| 128.2} 128.8] 130.1; 131.3) 132.1 | 132.8; 134.3} 135.1 6 2.9 
Transportation 124.7 126.5 126.9 128.5| 129.5 130.1 130.4 132.4 132.9 4 2.6 
Public utilities. 129.8} 130.1 130.9} 132.0) 133.5 134.5, 135.7] 136.5} 187.8 1.0 3.2 
Communications .| 180.3} 129.8) 180.6] 131 8 134.0) 134.4) 135.8) 136.7| 138.0 1.0 3.0 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 129.0 130.4) 131.2) 132.2 132.9) 134.7) 135.6} 136.3 137.4 8 3.4 
Wholesale and retail trade.........csssccssseeessecseeensseseecernas | 127.0} 128.5; 129.7} 130.9) 131.6; 133.3; 134.6] 136.6] 137.0 3 44 
Excluding sales occupations. si 127.7| 129.3} 131.1 132.2) W322} Wez7 135.6 137.6 138.2 4 3.8 
WHGISSal6 TadGiin siicarayincnnrcrce | 129.6) 1814) 182.2 133.0) 133.6 136.2; 137.1 139.3) 141.3 1.4 5.8 
Excluding sales occupations...........0. «| 129.8) 131.8] 132.8} 133.9] 135.0} 136.5] 137.8] 139.6] 140.8 9 43 
PROTA ANG oso. ofa ccdvnteseaenacesdarsevereseatangrenicantticeatgacivesd 125:81)"° Fert | 128.5} 129.9; 130.6; 131 ry 133.3] 135.2} 134.8 -.3 3.2 
ROOU SOLES tt tea tircaciiiipmccmt em orme aoe 7 a ; 
General merchandise Stores.........,.cssiesessceessesssse * 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


——D 


1996 | 1997 1998 Percent change 
| | | 3 12 
Series | months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. | ended ended 
| | | | | Dec. 1998 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........cccceeeeeees | 122.2) 124.5 125.3, 126.4 130.6 132.6 134.8] 138.1) 139.8) 1.2 7.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS. .........cccccecessseseeseseseseees ee 12553) 127225 128i) 120.3) 133:6) 135.9, 137.5} 139.7} 139.6 -1 4.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 123.8] 125.9! 126.8) 1289) 1383 140.9) 143.2) 147.0) 144.4 -1.8 4.4 
INSU ANCOR recrecsexnnspescesconncaccearasacacesaceucvesuerescvesvereverssrere=d 126.0| 127.9} 128.0] 128.7) 130.2) 133.1, 134.8, 138.7| 138.5| = 6.4 
SELVICES seers conencewescases sie cs secs voncwonstersnussccasnseesaratetisne 130.5} 131.8) 133.0) 134.7) 136.2| 137.2) 138.3) 140.0! 140.8 6 3.4 
Business services... 130.1 131.4) 132.4, 134.9 137.3} 137.6] 139.2 141.8) 144.1 1.6 5.0 
Health services.. 131.4) 132.5} 133.2) 134.3) 135.4) 136.2; 136.5) 137.5] 137.4 - 1.5 
Hospitals.......... .| 130.3] 130.7) 131.2) 132.2! 133.2! 133.6! 184.7] 135.8] 136.5 fs) 2.5 
Educational!SemnviceSisrncsr..:cccrntns-teevcuscccsnespseeeneercesenrcel 133.8 134.5 134.8) 137.8 138.4 139.1) 139.6 142.8 143.5 5 3.7 
Colleges and universities..............scssescssssescsseecereeees 133.8; 134.6) 135.0! 137.8) 138.7; 139.1) 139.7 142.8) 143.6 6 3.5 
Nonmantfacttiring:iie2et ences coccctcrccssce-ncene-secreteevccscecsessces 126.8; 128.2 129.3) 130.7; 132.1; 133.4) 134.7) 136.5) 137.4 vf 4.0 
WiIIRE=COllal WOTK EIS sorcenc ce csrcrstenrcttteroccesecnavccxcsesvevseees 128.3} 129.9} 131.0] 132.4; 134.1) 135.5} 136.8) 138.9) 139.8 6 4.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........seccesceeeeeeteeeeeenees 129.6} 131.2) 132.4] 133.8) 135.5) 136.9, 138.1 139.8 140.3 4 3.5 
Blue-Collar ocCuUpationS........-...00..-ccessspececessvasecesserssonveas 123.1 124.1] 125.5} 126.4) 127.1; 128.2] 129.5 130.5 131.1 Ss) 3.1 
SOnvice:OCCUpatiOns ser. cncssacetssvoccasvsuccveceseeorsensencorevertoe 125.5] 126.4) 127.4) 129.7| 130.9; 132.0} 132.9) 134.1) 135.1 eh 3.2 
State and local government WOFKEIS.........ccecccseeeeeereeeeeee | 130.9) 131.4, 131.5) 133.6! 134.4] 135.1 135.4; 137.6) 138.5 oi 3.1 
Workers, by occupational group: | | | | | 
White-collar workers 131.1} 131.4) 131.5} 133.7| 134.5} 135.0) 185.2} 137.6] 138.5 al 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical eal AS71819)" 16201" 134.41 1354 | 135.5) 135.6) 137.9) 138.7 6 27 
Executive, administrative, and managerial................., 1380.2) 131.3) 131.7 133.1 134.1] 135.1 | 135.6} 138.0} 139.3 9 3.9 
Administrative support, including clerical................c00 129.0| 129.2 129.5) 131.4) 132.3, 133.0 133.3] 135.4} 136.5 8 3.2 
BlUG-COllAr WOMKOIS...-as:scvecttessonescnpseeedvcreveneceesseceeeccucecuearete 128:8))" 129:6) " 129:8) 131-219 182i81" 13331) 9 483:5)" 13541 136.0 aU 2.8 
| | | 
Workers, by industry division: | 
DOM ICCS iarrcanctescavscccnascustonshcvaneseseccanterventeunsvesecarensscentecctsncd 131.9 132.1) 132.2 134.7 135.3 135.7 135.9] 138.4) 139.2 6 2.9 
Services excluding schools’. 130.5} 131.2} 131.6} 133.3) 134.4] 135.4) 135.5] 137.8] 138.2 3 2.8 
FlealtnSeIViCeS:.srecctc-cccersacsceeceueesevcauctarcaucttatiscostsnedoc-ont | 131.4) 132.1 132.6 133.9) 135.3; 136.3; 136.5} 138.7) 139.2 4 2.9 
IOS Pitas Sera tecccs teanncecescsnarseenceets casz ness spuncroversarcuteract 131.3} 131.9] 132.4 133.7; 135.2, 136.3) 136.5] 138.6) 139.1 4 2.9 
EGucational!S@IViCeSsccacsesse<casnssssevncnsvocnsecstanscnecnsesesensy 132.0 132.1) 132.2} 134.8; 135.3! 135.7} 135.8) 138.4) 139.3 7 3.0 
SCNOOIS eerrcrrcs asce eter ceacsoeareceenenca se renarecs terre et sbrested 132.2] 132.2] 132.3, 134.9) 135.5! 135.8 136.0) 138.5) 139.5 =) 3.0 
Elementary and SCCONAATY....-..-eeeeceneeee| 132.4) 132.4) 132.6) 135.3) 135.7, 136.0 136.1 138.7} 139.3 4 2.7 
Colleges and UNIVETSItIES...........ccccsesseseesecseeseeseeeee 131.2; 131.5) 131.4) 133.6) 134.6) 135.2) 135.5} 137.7) 139.6 1.4 3.7 
Public administrationsscstte a otic nee ee 129.0| 130.3, 131.4] 132.7] 133.2| 134.8 8 3.4 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


{June 1989 = 100] 


* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


a nn a i | es ea 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
| | Oneal wee t2 
Series | | | | | months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June. Sept. | Dec Mar. June | Sept. | Dec. 
| | | | Dec. 1998 
- - . t —= a 
Private INGUStrY WOFKETS..........cceceeeeeeseeesettseneeeesensecenssenees 138.6 139.4 140.1, 140.8) 141 8 142.6) 143.7 | a 145.2 0.5) 2.6 
Workers, by occupational group: | | | 
White-collar workers 139.7; 140.8; 141 5) 142.0| 143.4) 144.7). 145.6] 146.6) 147.4) 5 2.8 
BIUS-COMNAN WOKEN S seceretessecetrenteorecaduastaossivaxerceesvestacsedacusnns 137.0, 137.2| Rd 138.8, 139.0 139.1; 140.4) 141.0) 141.6 4 1.9 
Workers, by industry division: | | 
GOOdS-PrOdUCING........02.sssssessesereeasseeeetceseenensereeseates 139.7; 139.9] 140.9) 141.5) 141.5) 141.5) 142.5) 143.0) 143.2) 1} 1.2 
Service-producing... 137.4 138.5) 139.2) 139.8 141.4. 142.7| 143.8] 144.9) 145.7| 6} 3.0 
Manufacturing...... 139.8} 139.9! 141.0 141.4 141.7 141.7 142.4) 142.6 142.7 au © 
137.9 138.9 139.5, 140.2) 141.5 142.7 143.9 145.0 145.8 6) 3.0 


Nonmanufacturing.. 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


{June 1989 = 100} 


1996 1997 1998 | Percent change 
| ] 3 | 12 
Series | | | | months months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. Dec. — Mar. June Sept. Dec. ended ended 
| Dec. 1998 
+ t | 
COMPENSATION | 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

CMON Fa sacenen nein nahncve 130.8 131.0 131.8 133.2) 133.5) 134.0; 135.3 136.8, 137.5) 0.5) 3.0 
Goods-producing.. 129.8 130.0 131.2 132.3) 132.5 132.7 134.3 135.6 136.5) BF 9 3.0 
Service-producing 131.7 131.9 132.4 134.0 134.5) 135.3 136.2, 138.0) 138.5) 4 3.0 
WM@NULACHUTIRG \iesccaimeseccacscovasoanersancncoeaiucssenencsneretecet cectisvo aac 130.6 130.8 131.7 133.0] 133.3; 133.6 134.6 136.0, 136.9 eT A 2a 
ROUTE ACTING one ssi sac cress nts ccccainae enaaansssevenseesesnsecnePany 130.4 130.6] 131.5 132.9} 133.2 133.9 135.3 136.9, 137.4 4 3.2 

PRROTURNIOIY ses cece as s can nicn ans pene terkss canes ev aualep pve taedensnuntonnyt 130.4 131.81 132.8 133.9| 135.3} 136.7 137.8 139.3. 140.1 6 3.5 
GQOORS-DOGUCING ioc snzecsvancscachtavensoseactaedtaavsscvanstnrscceseeexonsyaxces 131.3 132.0 133.2) 134.0 134.7 135.9, 136.9 137.7 138.3 4 af 
Service-producing. 129.9 131.5 132.5 133.7). 16533 136.7 138.0 139.7 140.6 6 3.9 
Manufacturing... wy 132.5 133.1} 134.4) 135.1) 135.9 137.2 138.0 138.9 139.4 4 2.6 
NOMMaMUfACtUrtng ec cwcr-scecersvapnen-s-vesparsecesnerscsperostceerss saepavoss 129.6) 131.1) 132.2}; 133.4) 134.9; 136.3 137.5) 139.1 140.0 6 3.8 

Workers, by region’ | 
131.1 132.2 133.1] 134.0} 135.0 136.0 137.0 138.7 139.5 6 3.3 
129.7 130.8 131.5 132.5 134.6 135.5 136.4 137.6 138.1 4 2.6 
132.1 133.3 134.7 136.2; 136.9; 138.3 139.6 140.9 141.4 4 3.3 
128.9 130.3 131.4 132.5) 133.4, 135.2 136.6 138.5 140.0 1.1 49 

Workers, by area size’ | | 
Motropolitan Af@aS sc cicninnecacuotenny ceysnensvsnce-scvvrs sacr¥ecaateverssecnant 130.6 131.7 132.8] 133.9] 135.1) 136.4 137.5 139.1 139.8 5 3.5 
NUIN EOS cere oo cecs auneien eer ins Zu tureccaviesaiazisassatoneriv- taste SERCO 130.2 131.4 132.4 133.8) 135.3; 135.9; 137.1 138.2 139.4 9 3.0 

WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ | | 

MIWA ss scceconta veapoa donne acsriedentsteaeseuegeuvavevmden siaap sisi vusnaasaisdcsaileddsncey 125.4 126.0 126.9 128.3, 128.9) 129.6 130.7 132.47" 1831 5 3.3 
GOODS PT OGUCHIG 5-5 ne cece cer entasusocss ieedaceescacvesctucddvartuexenensevas 123.6 124.1 125.4; 126.6 127.1 127.9 129.4 131.0 131.7 5 3.6 
SOIVICE-DIOGUGIIG since cccsdeasen cstisast es cavadvasstscssssseavmadiserssvaneniay 127.6 128.2 128.8 130.4, 131.2) 131.8 132.2 134.1 134.8 5S 2F 
Manufacturing...... re easy 125.6 126.5 127.8) 128.6| 129.6 130.4 132.2} 133.0 6} 3.4 
PNOMAPIEUI ACHING) can caterancuseceuresstinelccvenssccesvexennipsetrrensssesen 125.5 126.1 127.1 128.6; 129.1 129.6 130.8 132.4 133.1 5 3.1 

PRB MIE OND oes acs tia ste cams ris vouian desc apeesdanves nhs sdadpismnacaaioe rk aaussenuer ote 127.7 129.1 130.3 131.6] 133.0} 134.5 135.7 137.4 138.3 J 4.0 
Goods-producing.. 128.0} 128.9) 130.2} 131.2) 132.0; 133.6: 134.7; 135.7) 136.5 6 3.4 
Service-producing... 127.5 129.1 130.2 131 6 133.2| 134.6 135.9 137.9 138.8 J, 4.2 
Manufacturing...... 129.6 130.3 131.7 132.6 133.5 135.1 136.2 137.3 138.2 v 3.5 
PROMUITIANUN ACHING, «0s ecesarerscceditecccssusiseatiscasseurribaestarestacdiaed 127.0 128.5 129.7} 131.1) 132.6 134.0 135.3 137.1 138.0 i 44 

Workers, by region’ 

127.7 128.8 129.8 130.7) 131.6) 132.6 133.8 135.4 136.4 7| 3.6 
127.0 128.5 129.4 130.6 133.0) 134.0 134.9 136.5; 136.7 1 2.8 
127.7 129.0 130.4 132.2) 133.0! 134.7 136.0 137.5 138.0 4 3.8 
126.5 127.7} 128.9 130.2} 131.2! 132.9 134.5 136.7 138.4 1.2 5.5 

Workers, by area size’ 

| | 
WIGUONGINAIN BIO BB re recirctesencsaseaserctarsixassxcnessnesevacerntrssntcvessedakes? 127.4 128.7; 129.9 Ti.T 132.3 133.8 135.1 136.9 137.7) 6 4.1 
GUIS ALG ais zc prsaretirencactakcierlastiatfeztanegrssiaraiapieabeacpaseasnanedaven) 126.5 127.7 128.8 130.4; 132.0 132.5 133.4 134.7} 136.0 1.0 3.0 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 


Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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Table 25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 | 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
17 
SCOpe Of SUNVOY; (In OO0'S)sesene avec cee 21,352 21 043 | 21 013) 21,303) 31,059) 32,428 31 163 28,728) 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): | | | | | 
With medical care 20,711 20,412| 20,383 20,238 27,953) 29,834 25,865) 23,519) 25,546} 29,340 
With life insurance 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451) 28,574) 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078} 33,495 
With defined benefit plan 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567, 20,430 18,386) 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans ; 
Participants with: | 
Paiciltinchitine excscmenere ee tet eee ee 10 9 9 10 11] 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day oe - 25 26 27 29) 26 30 29 a is 
Paid rest time..........-s.-eseeeeeeeeees- a 75 76 73 72 72| 74 67 68 a - 
Average minutes per day = 25 26 26 26) 26 28 26 my e 
Paiclituneralll Cave mm saeee reer een a = = = 88 85) 84 80) 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence.. at - - - ee 3.2] 3.3 3.3] 3.0 33 3.7 
Paid: nalidaycieecss-senscseaunen vel 99 99 99 99 96, 97 92| 91 89 89 
Average days per year see 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4| 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.4 9.3 
Paid personal lOaVC. occ... ese enevescasvecuvteee wed 20 24 23 25| 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year............cceeeeeeee oe - 3.8 3.6 Sf) 3.3} 3.1 3.3} 3.1 Se) 3.5 
PAICIV ACTIONS a cere cnene. mee asn emer 100 99) 99 100 98 | 97 96) 97 96 95 
Paldisickleavede =r tee rater oes 62 67 67) 70 69) 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave... - - - - 36 37 37 60 = ‘ 
Unpaid paternity leave.. oe - - - -| 16 18 26 53 
Wypaid family \CAVG:.<. sce: crc csssasesseacweneoesses sewer! E = = = 6 si ay a! 84 93 
Insurance plans | | 
Participants in medical care plans..................000000 97| 97 97 95 90) 92 83| 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: | 
Homeicalth Cares .2ezc:yerersceethiocoressesscasesnenres - - 46 66. 76) 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities... | 58) 62 62 70 79) 80 80 82 73 78 
physicaltexarm tere: eseenee a oe ee =| - 8 18} 28) 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOCOM CTA verccer seems eects vadconterses cereus ooeuseer'| 26 27 36 43 44, 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution...............::::0seeee - =| $11.93 $12.80 $19.29) $25.31 $26.60) $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage Bs 46 51 58 63 64 66 69, 76 78 80 
Average MONINy CONIMIDULION.......-.---.eeeeeeeeeeeee - =| $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 | $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans..............060..0eeee 96 96, 96 96) 92) 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: | | 
Accidental death and dismemberment | 
ISLA C One teeta eure eins te, Se eee 69 72) 74 72 78 71 71) 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits... - - - 10 8| 7 6 5 if 6 
Retiree protection available =| 64| 64 59 49) 42 44 4 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability | | 
IIS UNANCOPIANS Bac eccuse secncxsn-crsessseesbesrenentesccenecesy 40 43 47 48) 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident | 
hai ge tee Hol EN Gis..c2csacy ake Nia seer eccaene omer 54 51 51 49) 46) 43 45 44 al me 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. Z| = = ah _| S| = = 53 55 
Retirement plans | | 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84) 84 82 76) 63 63 59) 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: | | 
Normal retirement prior to age 65..........c eee S15) 58 63} 64 59) 62 55| 52 52 52 
Early retirement available..................0 eee 98 97 97 98 98 | 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years = - 47 35) 26) 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula............... Py 53 52) 54 57 55} 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45) 56 62 62| 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ = = = 60 45) 48 48) 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ATA OMG ING eee restee eee eexvenstt annus suladcetesncesscvesusven = - - 3S. 36) 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits | 
Employees eligible for: | | 
FIGXIDIO/DEMOLITS DIAN c.e.2.0<cecadocecssetexreeaccoeousouees - - - Z| 5| 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts * - - - 5 12| 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans................................, a = as sy = = = C) 7 


' The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and fits at less than full pay. 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 2 Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 


terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Table 26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected 
features within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 


1996 
———————  hoilw«—<n.n nn nS 
Small private establishments State and local governments 
Item 
iP ] 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 | 1990 1992 , 1994 
shy cf | 
SCODS OL SURVEY (iM OOOIS)"crwesatsuveseexencracresessesnre 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321) 12,972) 12,466) 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): | 
Withimedical! CAr@ i255 ..issecsessenscccvosccevsscrevessienees 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599| 12,064) 11,219 11,192 
With NROWISUTANCOtare vee nccevcerewaascneeeessas terseesnees 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773| 11,415) ees 11,194 
With defined benefit plan...........ccciecsesseeeeeeeeeeees 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 | 9,599 | 11,675) 10,845 11,708 
| 
Time-off plans | 
Participants with: | | | 
Paldiinch times acest srr. cere 8 9 =| =| 17) 1 10} = 
Average minutes per day........ccccecceecseeeesseceseees 37 37 - -| 34) 36) 34} = 
PAID NOSE WIN 5a p ac cscs wee iankea aucune sh see eanaawasienn tiene 48 49 - - 58! 56 53 | = 
Average minutes per day.. = 27 26 - - 29) 29) 29 - 
PAID MINGrALIOS Ve seen csc. c.- eco nsconedarero conte 47 50| 50 51 56) 63 65) 62 
Average dayS Per OCCUIFENCE.........cceseeeeeseeeeeeee 2.9 3.0 Sul 3.0 3.7| 3.7) 3.7 or 
Al NOUDAYS cestees contre srctssinnaasenomachenaresscesamens es 84 82 82 80 81) 74) 75} BS 
Average daysiper VOan ac.<.:ssseten sere casvsceres 9.5} 9.2| 7.5| 7.6) 10.9 13.6) 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave ad 11 12 13 14) 38 39 38 38 
Average dayS Per YOal......c..cc.seseessesceenceeneveneet 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 2.7) 2.9 2.9 3.0 
RIG WACALONS Mivcncer tev ssaacacentdatareseranscerexeeeeersal 88 88 88 86 72| 67 67) 66 
. Paid sick leave * 47) 53 50 50| 97 | 95 95 94 
WP aIGSAVOTES serps enneas oem crete saan y thao asndeveaeitale 17 18 - = 57} 51) 59 - 
Unpaid paternity |OAVO....icc..ccecrcteevenecnsencerseesres 8 7 -| - 30| 33 44 - 
LIAS: PAT AV 0 ari fo ce oo aescrwateaueunys dexnenexaen’ - - 47) 48) - = - 93 
Insurance plans | 
Participants in medical care plans.............6..c6ccceeee 69 7a) 66 64) 93 | 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: | | 
Homehealth Garoecrr rere eee cr 79 80) =) | 76) 82 | 87| 84 
Extended Care faciltiOS. .......ccsccnseesecsceesorecnens 83 84 | - 78| 79! 84) 81 
Physical exam 26 28 - - 36) 36) 47| 55 
Percent of participants with employee | 
contribution required for: | | . 
Self coverage Pegs hy se 42 47 52 52} 35) 38| 43 47 
Average monthly Contribution. ...........00..cccceeeeee $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74) $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family coverage 67) 73 76 1S, 71! 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution.................06.:0066 $109.34) $150.54 $159.63 $181.53) $71.89 $117.59} $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans....................0665 64 64 61} 62 85 88) 89 87 
Percent of participants with: | | 
Accidental death and dismemberment | 
RES ENCES sone cece cont RPO eee Caren P torreon bee 78 76 79 77 67| 67| 74 64 
SUIVIVOF INCOME DENCFIS.....5.c:0csererceeserccnrceeaners i) 1 2 1| 1 1] 1 2 
Retiree protection available............0cccccceeeeeeeeeees 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability | | 
MM ANC EMMNNS i vets ascennrreror<corasiagh aaddaa riers opine, 19 23 20 22) 31 27) 28) 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
HISEMANNCS DIAN Sen css ce cacaxstassazacesacanvanneswisiorsabes alt ts 6 26) 26 v 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans ?.............. ee a -_ll 29) « = Ml z 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15) 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: | | | 
Normal retirement prior to ag@ 65..........cccceeeeerees 54 50 - 47 92 | 89) 92| 92 
Early retirement AVailabDle..........:cseseseeeseseeeeeaned 95 95 - 92| 90 88) 89) 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years 7| 4 - =| 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings fOrmula.............ccecceseeeeeeue eee 58 54 ~ §3} 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18) | 10) 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans.............. 5 31] 33 34) 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings | | | | | 
AFFANGEMENS. ........scscecseeseees Hemi ot 17) 24| 23) 28 | 28 45 45 | 24 
Other benefits | 
Employees eligible for: | 
POxIDIS HSNGING PIANIG: 055 0c.ccccsnecrsorsesiscecestavone : 1 4 5 5} 5 ] 
Reimbursement ACCOUNES 9.0.0.6... ccccceseeeeeeeereeees 8 14 19 12| 5 31) 50 64 
Premium conversion plans ............... f | 7| | 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are not 


comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


2 The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 


sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 
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Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 

® Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1998 1999 
Measure ; 
1997 1998 Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr. | May. June July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.? 
T 1 | T 
Number of stoppages: | 
| 
Beginning in period. 29 34 1 3} 1 0) 4) 4 3 6 1 5 3 3 1 
In effect during POROG Sisiisi<csasccessccecee 34 34 1] 3) 2 0] 4) 6 6 Uf 4 Te if 6 2) 
| | 
Workers involved: | | ' i | | 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 339 387 8.0 10.8 1.0) 0} 6.1} 162.9! 5.5) 144.7 28.9 8.0 7A 3.8 1.4 
In effect during period (in thousands). 351) 387 | 8.0 10.8) 2.1} .0| 6.1) 165.4, 163.1) 145.9 42.6 | 10.6 137, 10.4 9.2 
| | 
Days idle: | 
Number (in thousands)......cccccccccscc0.e. 4,497 | 5,116 16.0 38.6) 21.5) 0.0| 72.7; 1,542.9) 2,043.2) 580.4 320.4 148.7} 160.3] 171.0! 129.0 
Percent of estimated working time’. 01 -02 -00 .00 .00 05 | 07) .02 01) .01 01 .01 01 


® = preliminary. 


" Agricultural and government employees are included in the total em 
the measurement of idleness as a percenta 


ployed and total working time; priva 
ge of the total time worked is found in Total economy 


Monthly Labor Review 


te household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
measures of strike idleness,’ Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56, 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earmers and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


a Annual average 1998 1999 
pated 1997 1998 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX | « 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS | | | | 
Alllitemsaccetucastaentocncnrenc orate 160.5  163.0/ 162.2) 162.5) 162.8| 163.0| 163.2) 163.4) 163.6| 164.0) 164.0, 163.9) 164.3/ 164.5) 165.0 
Food and beverages... 1Se7, 161.1 160.1 160.2 160.7 160.6) 160.9) 161 Al 161.5, 162.4 162.5) 162.7| 163.9 163.8 163.7 
Food... 157.3 160.7 159.7 159.8 160.3 160.1; 160.5, 161.0) 161.1 162.0} 162.1 | 162.3 163.6 163.3 163.3 
Food at home 158.1 161.1 160.2 160.2 160.7 160.5) 160.8) 161.4) 161.2) 162.5 162.5 162.6 164.3 163.8 163.4 
Cereals and bakery products... 177.6 181.1 179.6 180.2} 180.5 181.6 181.8) 182.7 181.9 182.2| 182.1 182.3 184.2 183.8 183.5 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 148.5 147.3 147.2 146.3 146.2 146.3; 146.9, 148.2 147.5 148.0 147.9) 147.3} 146.4 147.0 146.8 
Dairy and related products’. 145.5 150.8 148.4 148.5 148.1 148.1 148.2; 150.5 152.9 155.0} 155.9) 157.6) 161 3 162.3| 161.5 
Fruits and vegetables 187.5 198.2 196.1 197.5} 203.9 198.1 198.2 195.9! 193.5] 199.5| 198.8 200.7| 208.6) 200.3 199.9 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage | ; | | 
materials 133.4 133.0 134.2 133.9 132.9 132.8 132.3) 132.0 132.2 132.6 132.7) 131.7 133.5 134.5} 134.5 
Other foods at home 147.3 150.8 149.5 149.6 149.3 150.4 TStAT © -VS2.9 152.2 152.7| 152.7 152.4) 153.0 153.3 152.9 
Sugar and sweets 147.8 150.2 150.8 150.1 149.5 150.5 149.9 150.2, 150.8; 150.5 149.6 150.1) 151.7) 51.3 151.0 
Fats and oils 141.7| 1469] 1422] 1407) 141.2) 143.3] 147.6) 149.7, 152.4) 1568) 155.1) 151.9 150.5} 150.9) 149.4 
Other foods 161.2| 165.5) 164.3] 165.0) 164.7; 165.6) 165.9; 166.9, 1663) 166.0| 1667) 1 66.9} 167.7; 168.2) 168.1 
Other miscellaneous foods! - 102.6} 101.5} 101.7} 101.4) 102.5} 1026, 103.5 103.6 103.5 104.8; 1049) 104.1; 105.9) 104.9 
Food away from home! 157.0] 161.1] 159.9) 160.2) 160.6) 160.7, 161.1, 161.5, 162.1, 162.3 162.6 163.0) 1635, 1638) 164.2 
Other food away from home’... - 401.6) 100.3) 100.6} 100.6, 101.0! 101.6! 102.3! 102.7) 102.7) 103.3) 103.3) 103.5) 103.7) 103.7 
Alcoholic beverages..... 162.8; 165.7) 165.1; 165.2} 165.2} 165.5! 165.6) 165.7, 1663) 166.6} 1668 167.2) 167.6, 168.6 168.4 
Housing 156.8 160.4 159.2 159.5 159.7 160.6 161.2; 161.5 161.5 131.4 161.3 161.3 161.8) 162.3| 162.8 
Shelter... 176.3 182.1 180.8 181.0 181.2 181.8) 182.6) 183.3} 183.4 183.9) 184.0) 184.0 184.7; 185.5 186.3 
Rent of primary residence. ............ccccccenree 166.7 Nive 170.3 170.7 7A S| 171.7| 172.21 172.8 173.4 173.9) 174.5 174.9 175.3 175.6) 176.0 
Lodging away from home’... -| 409.0; 111.2) 110.2! 1087} 109.6) 111.7, 112.9! 109.8) 109.5) 106.3) 103.8) 107.1; 110.5) 1145 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’| 181.9] 187.8) 185.9) 186.4) 186.8 187.4) 188.0, 188.5, 189.2 189.8} 190.3, 1907} 191.0) 191.3) 191.5 
Tenants’ and household insurance '.............. = 99.8; 100.3) 1004) 99.6) 99.1; 99.3; 99.2, 992, 997 999 999) 997) 1001| 100.2 
Fuels and utilities..... 130.8 128.5 127.1 127.0 127.9 131.2} 131.3] 130.6 130.0 127.1) 126.5 126.6 126.2! 126.0), 125.9 
ac 117.9 113.7 112.5 112.3 113,2 116.8, 116.8; 115.9 115.2 112.0} 111.4 111.4 110.9) 110.6 110.5 
Fuel oil and other fuels........... 99.8 90.0 94.4 92.8 91.8 89.5) 87.8 86.7 85.9 86.4 86.8 86.1 86.6| 86.2 86.2 
Gas (piped) and electricity. 125.1 121.2 119.4 119.4 120.5 124.7 124.9; 124.0) 123.3 119.6) 118.9 118.9 118.3 118.0} 117.9 
Household furnishings and operations.. 125.4 126.6} 126.3 127.0 126.6 126.7! 127.2; 1268) 126.5! 126.6) 126.6 126.6 126.8| 126.7 126.7 
PADRAT OL sccatescccasxvnartereataceresnivenw 132.9 133.0 134.9 135.8 135.3 132.5! 129.6) 131.6 133.6 135.6 135.0 130.7 127.9 129.7) 132.7 
Men's and boys’ apparel... 130.1) 131.8! 193.6] 133.4] 133.5] 131.0 129.4) 130.6) 131.1; 1841) 1341) 130.3) 1281, 129.9) 131.4 
Women's and girls' apparel..... 126.1 126.0 129.9 130.9 129.7 125.8) 120.6) 123.8 127.8 128.8 127.5 122.4 117.7 120.6) 126.3 
Infants! and toddlers! apparel’ a 129.0 126.1 124.4 126.6 126.9 124.7; 122.0, 1244; 1249 130.2} 131.3 129.6 130.0} 126.4| 125.6 
Footwear 127.6 128.0 126.5| 127.9) 128.3 128.2; 127.0 127.7 128.6 130.3 130.4 127.5 125.6 124.8) 126.4 
Transportation 144.3 141.6) 141.4, 141.5] 142.0) 141.7) 141.8) 141.2) 140.7) 141.3] 141.5 140.7, 140.4] 139.8) 140.6 
Private transportation.. 141.0 137.9 137.5 137.7 138.4 138.2) 138.0 137.4 137.0 137.7 138.0 137.2 136.7 135.9 136.4 
New and used motor vehicles_... 100.5 100.1} 100.1} 100.1 99.9 99.7; 99:9} 99.9 99.8 100.1) 100.7; 100.9) 100.6 99.9| 996 
New vehicles 144.3 143.4 144.4 144.3 143.3 142.6 142.7' 142.8 142.3 142.5, 143.5 144.1 144.4) 143.8 143.4 
Used cars and trucks... 1514 150.6} 147.3 148.2 150.0 150.9) 161.3) 151.1 151.9 153.0) 154.0 153.1 150.6 148.3; 147.4 
Motor fuel 106.2 92.2 90.9 91,7 94.7 94.8) 93.7) 91.6 90.0 90.8 89.7) 86.2 85.0 83.6 86.3 
GASOMAG: (all 1VPOS) - azcsecaarsscacenssnrsvsnvessccestey sss 105.8 91.6 90.3 91.41 94.2 pee 93.2| 91.1) 89.5 90.3 89.2| 85.7 | 84.5 83.1 85.8 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 101.9 101.1 101.2 100.5 100.6} 101.0) 101.1, 101.2 101.2 101.4) 101.4 101.2) 101.2| 100.9 100.1 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.. 162.7 167.1 165.7} 165.7) 165.9 166.5) 166.8; 167.3 1683 169.0) 169.5 169.6 169.8) 170.4; 170.6 
Public transportation 186.7 190.3 193.7 193.4 190.4 188.2 192.0} 192.2 190.2 189.9| 187.4 188.4) 190.4; 193.1 198.8 
Medical care. 234.6 242.1 239.8; 240.7) 241.4 242.0) 242.7 243.5| 243.9) 244.3) 244.7 245.2) 246.6) 247.7 248.3 
Medical care commodities 215.3 221.8} 218.5) 220.2 221.5} 222.1] 222.2; 223.1 224.0 224.2| 224.5 225.6. 225.9 226.8 227.7 
Medical care Services 239.1 246.8; 244.8) 245.4) 245.9 246.5 247.4 248.2 248.4, 249.0) 249.3) 249.6] 251.3) 252.6) 253.1 
Pineenional services... : 215.4 222.2| 220.4) 221.1 221.7 222.5| 222.8: 223.3 223.7 224.2| 2244) 2246) 225.8 226.8 227.4 
Hospital and related Services. ...........ccccen 278.4 287.5| 285.2} 285.6) 285.6) 285.8; 288.2 289.5, 289.2 290.2! 290.8 291.4) 294.4) 296.2 296.6 
Recreation® 99.6) 101.1] 101.0, 101.1] 101.0] 101.2} 101.1; 101.8; 101.3, 101.1) 101.3) 101.2} 101.7; 101.8] 101.8 
Video and audio”. 99.4 101.1 101.4 101.4 101.2 101.2) 101.1); 101.2 101.4 101.1) 100.8} 100.7 101.4 101.6 101.2 
Education and COMMUNICALION® ..cceescccesecesessossee ; 98.4 100.3 99.9 99.9} 100.1 100.1 100.0/ 100.1, 100.9) 101.0} 101 .0| 100.7; 100.9) 100.9) 100.8 
Education 97.3; 102.1] 100.5] 100.7| 1009| 100.8} 101.0 102.6| ) | 
Educational books and supplie@S..........c6cc08 238.4 250.8) 247.5) 248.8) 248.9 248.6 a cet pn shee ee ene a an ae 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 280.4 294.2 289.5; 290.0 290.5 290.4 291.1 295.8 300.9 301.2 301.4 301.7 302.4 303.3 303.5 
Communication! Bee Re Mean = 100.3 98.7 99.3 99.3 99.4 99.4, 99.1! 97.9| 97.9. 97.8 978) 97.1 97.3 96.9 96.6 
Information and information processing'”... 100.4 98.5 99.3 99.2 99.3 99.3 99.0, 97.7) 97.7 A | 
Telephone services? .o.occscssssssee -| 100.7] 100.4] 100.5} 101.1] 101.4| 101.5| 100.4! 100.7 bat a te oa pat: me 
Information and information processing a) ; ; ; 
other than teleohone services’“............... 60.1 39.9 43.4 42.8 41.5 40.6) 39.1} 37.6 36.7 36.1 35.3 34.8 33.8 33.3 32.4 
Personal computers and peripheral : i 
es hr ie = ae ait ti ants thee | - 78.2 88.7 86.6 82.7 80.0) 75.2| 71.4] 68.5 67.5 65.6 64.2 61.4 59.7 57.6 
er goods and services | ; } 
poevant and smoking products... i ae ony — a a re ce ati ee 
Personal care! 152.7; 156.7 155.5 155.9 a Bh RTRT BESS) REG REN S81) SSNA) ioe nee s 
pte Mie snes ji i 5| 9} 186.6] 156.8; 157.0) 157.1, 157.5, 158.1) 158.0| 158.3) 158.9) 159.4] 160.0 
Personal care products .... 144.2 148.3] 147.3] 147.3] 149.3] 149.2) 1491 148.5) 149.1| 149.4 148.8] 148.7; 149.9} 149.8] 150.8 
Personal care services’ : 162.4 166.0 164.7 165.2 165.4 165.3; 166.1 166.6, 167.1 | 167.5| 167.6 168.3 168.8 169.3 169.9 
Miscellaneous personal SerVIC@S........cc ees 226.1 234.7] 232.8] 233.5] 234.0] 234.7; 235.1; 235.7| 236.2| 236.9) 237.2| 237.8] 238.9] 240.6 241.4 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1998 | 1999 
Series - 
1997 1998 | Mar. Apr. | May | June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Commodity and service group: | | | | | | 
Commodities 141.8 141.9 141.5 142.0 142.3 141.8; 141.6! 141.7 141.8 142.6| 142.5| 142.2) 142.5} 142.2 142.6 
Food and beverageS..........cssceeeeees A 157.7 161.1 160.1 160.2 160.7) 160.6! 160.9' 161.4 161.5) 162.4 162.5) 162.7; 163.9| 163.8) 163.7 
Commodities less food and beverages............., 1322 130.5] 130.4 131.0] 131.3) 130.6] 130.1; 130.0] 130.2 130.8 | 130.6, 130.2} 129.9] 129.6) 130.2 
Nondurables less food and beverages............ 134.6 132.6) 132.1 133.0) 134.0/ 133.0, 131.8, 131.9/ 132.6) 133.6) 132.9 132.4 131.8} 131.9] 133.2 
ADDANOlYeessrcgesy oe vasutreouremcahorernste esr cine 132.9 133.0) 134.9] 135.8) 135.3) 132.5, 129.6) 131.6) 133.6; 135.6) 135.0) 130.7) 127.9] 129.7) 132.7 
Nondurables less food, beverages, | | | | | 
ANCAP ATO Me nwrercaciincctcuaicsctsdssrecesiouaden te 140.6 137.4, 135.6) 136.6) 138.4) 138.2) 138.0) 137.1 137.1 137.6} 136.8) 137.8] 138.8] 138.0) 138.5 
Durables 128.7 127.6 128.0 128.1 127.6 127.4 127.5 127.2 126.8 126.9) 127.4 127.4) 127.1 126.4 126.0 
Services 179.4 184.2) 182.9) 183.2) 183.4] 184.2 184.9) 185.3) 185.5) 185.5 185.6) 185.7; 186.3) 186.9) 187.6 
Rent of shelter? 5 oe 2 a: Aer ees eee ee 183.4 189.6 188.1 188.4 188.6 189.3 190.1 190.8 191.0 191.5) 191.5 191.5 192.3} 193.1] 193.9 
Transporatation services.... 185.0 187.9 188.4 188.3 187.8 | 187.1 187.8, 187.8 187.3 188.2 188.3 188.4 188.8 189.3 190.7 
Other services 209.6 216.9 215.1 215.6) 216.1 216.6) 216.9) 217.6 219.0 219.0 219.5 219.5 220.5 221.1 221.3 
Special indexes: | | | | | 
AN KOMSHOSS HOOD eres ncecscwserresesssservatonces-sostee 161.1 163.4) 162.6] 163.0) 163.3| 163.5, 163.6) 163.9] 164.1 164.4, 164.3) 1642) 164.5} 164.7! 165.3 
All items less shelter 155.9 167.2} 156.5) 156.9} 157.3} 157.3) 157.3] 157.4) 157.6 157.9! 157.9} 157.8) 158.1 158.1 158.5 
All items less medical care 156.3 158.6 157.8 158.1 158.4 158.6} 158.7; 159.0 159.2 159.5} 159.5 159.4 159.8 160.0 160.5 
Commodities less food.... 133.4 132.0 131.8 132.4 132.7) 132.1; 131.5) 131.4 131.6 132.3) 132.1] 181.7 131.4 131.1 131.7 
Nondurables less food.... 136.3 134.6] 134.1 135.0; 135.9] 134.9! 133.8, 133.9] 134.6] 135.6; 135.0] 134.2) 133.9] 134.0] 135.3 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 141.8 139.2} 137.5) 138.4) 140.1 139.9, 139.7 138.9) 138.9} 139.5) 138.8) 139.7) 140.7; 140.0; 140.5 
Nondurables 146.4 146.9 146.2 146.7 147.5 146.9 146.4; 146.8) 147.1 148.1 | 147.8 147.5 147.9 147.9 148.5 
Services less rent of shelter? ed deste etna | 188.1 191.8 190.6 190.8) 191.1, 192.1 192.6 192.7 193.0) 192.6) 192.7 192.8 193.3 193.8) 194.2 
Services less medical care services... 173.9 178.4 177.2 177.4| 177.6 178.4, 179.0| 179.5 179.6 179.7 179.7 179.8 180.3 180.9 181.5 
ENOrOy =. econ genes 111.5 102.9} 101.6) 101.9) 103.8 105.7, 105.2; 103.8} 102.7) 101.3) 100.5 98.9 98.1 97.3 98.4 
All items less energy............ 167.1 170.9} 170.1 170.4) 170.5} 170.5! 170.8) 171.2) 171.6) 172.2) 172.3) 172.3) 1729) 173.2) 173.7 
All items less food and energy... 169.5 W734) 172:6)), 173.0) 17351 173.0} 173.3 173.8] 174.2} 174.7] 174.8] 174.8) 175.3] 175.7 176.2 
Commodities less food and energy. 142.3 143.2 143.1 143.8 143.6 142.8) 142.4, 142.7 143.2 143.8 143.8 143.9 143.7 143.7 143.9 
Energy commodities............... 105.7 92.1 91.3 91.8} 94.6 94.5| 93.3] 91.3 89.8) 90.5 89.6 86.3 85.2 83.9 86.4 
Services leSs ENergy.......eccecececeeee 185.0 190.6] 189.4 189.7; 189.8) 190.3) 190.9) 191.5} 191.8} 192.3} 192.4) 192.5) 193.2) 194.0} 194.7 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN | 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS | | 
PAM BME Soesersncescnsr sexes seers eaweruererynccu -ccasdarsverceveseseved 157.6 159.7; 158.7} 159.1 159.5] 159.7 159.8; 160.0 160.2 160.6 160.7 160.7| 161.0 161.1 161.4 
TOW 160.4, 159.4) 159.5 159.9) 159.9) 160.2. 160.7| 160.8} 161.6} 161.7} 161.9} 163.1 163.0} 162.9 
156.8 160.0/ 159.1; 159.1) 159.6) 159.5! 159.8; 160.4) 160.4) 161.3) 161.4, 161.5' 162.8) 162.6) 162.6 
Food at home..... 157.2 160.0} 159.2) 159.1 159.6 159.41 159.7 160.4] 160.2 161.3; 161.3} 161.3) 163.1 162.6} 162.3 
Cereals and bakery products 177.3 180.9} 179.3) 179.9} 180.3) 181.4; 181.6, 182.5) 181.8) 181.9) 181.9} 182.0} 184.0) 183.5) 183.2 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 148.2 147.0| 146.9] 146.0/ 145.8] 145.9' 1466) 147.9] 147.1 | 147.5| 147.6) 146.9 146.0| 146.7| 146.4 
Dairy and related products’ 145.2 150.4 148.1| 148.2] 147.8] 147.7! 147.8] 150.1] 152.6] 154.6] 155.5! 157.4 161.1] 162.2) 161.5 
Fruits and vegetables 186.6 197.0} 1948] 196.3 202.8) 197.1) 197.3) 194.9] 192.5] 198.4, 197.6) 199.0 207.3) 199.3] 198.7 
n ver | | | | 
ee a in ee, 13223 131.8 133.1 132.7 131.6 131.6) 131.2| 130.7 130.9 131.3 131.4 130.4 132:5, 133.4 133.6 
Other foods at home 146.8 150.2 148.9 148.9 148.7 149.8; 150.5; 151.5 151.7 161.9 152.0 151.7 152.4 152.6 152.3 
Sugar and sweets 147.7 150.1 151.0 150.0 149.4 150.5} ees 150.3 150.6 150.2 149.5 150.0 151.8 161.3 Toda 
Fats and oils...... 141.4 146.5 141.9 140.4 141.1} 143.1} 147.3) 149.3 151.9 156.1} 154.4) 151.2 150.1 150.6 148.9 
Other foods 161.1 165.4, 164.3) 165.0} 164.6) 165.5) 165.9) 166.8; 166.3} 165.7) 166.6) 166.7; 167.7| 168.1 168.0 
Other miscellaneous foods'*...............-...-- | - 102.6] 101.8) 101.7; 101.5} 102.5 102.8 103.5} 103.7} 103.3, 104.9) 104.9) 104.2! 105.9) 105.0 
Food away from home! 157.0 161.1 159.9} 160.2} 160.6 160.8) 161.1, 161.4) 162.0 162.3; 162.6) 163.0} 163.5) 163.8) 164.1 
Other food away from home’ - 101.6) 100.3} 100.6) 100.6) 101.0) 101.5, 102.2) 102.8) 102.8) 103.4) 103.4) 103.6) 103.7) 103.8 
AIGONONIC|DEVETAGOS. 5....c-cceccereceset-csecschesyeeeoveeeses 162.1 164.6} 164.0) 164.2) 164.1 164.3, 164.5 164.6) 165.1 165.4, 165.7} 166.2) 166.5) 167.6) 167.3 
PROUSUNG oon oa =n c concn ceccnccnnncesiicas crnre invecetntensnenenanssese 153.4 156.7 155.5 155.8 156.1} 157.0 157.6) 1Si.% 157.8 157.6, 157.7| 157.8 158.1 158.4 158.8 
Shelter 171.2) 176.6) 175.2] 175.5] 175.7| 176.4) 177.0} 177.6) 177.9) 178.4) 1786) 178.8] 179.3) 179.9) 180. 
Rent of primary residence....... 166.3 LAAT 170.0 170.3 170.8 171.3) 171.8; 172.4 173.0 173.5) 174.1} 174.6) 174.9 175.3 175.6 
Lodging away from ROMAa en - 109.0) 110.8) 110.3) 108.6; 110.0) 111.9) 112.8} 109.8 109.7) wos 104.0} 107.1 110.3} 114.2 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence®| 165.8] 171.1] 169.5] 169.9| 170.2) 170.8) 171.2; 171.8) 172.4) 172.9) 173.4) 173.7! 173.9) 174.2] 174.5 
Tenants’ and household insurance!............. - 100.0; 100.5; 100.5 99.7 99.3) 99.4) 99.4 99.4} 100.0) 100.3; 100.3) 100.1 100.4; 100.6 
Fuels and utilities 130.5 128.4) 126.9] 126.9) 127.9) 131.3 131.5, 130.6] 130.0 126.9 126.4) 126.4) 126.0) 125.8) 125.8 
RU6lSia actos 117.3 113.3 111.9 111.8 112.9 116.5) 116.6; 115.6 114.9 111.6 110.9 110.9 110.4 110.2 110.0 
Fuel oil and other fuels 99.6 90.3 94.5) 93.1 92.0} 90.0! 88.2) 87.0) 86.2 86.9) 87.4 86.6 87.1 86.8) 85.8 
Gas (piped) and electricity.. 124.6 120.8} 118.9} 118.9] 120.2 124.5, 124.6) 123.6) 122.9) 119.1 118.3) 448:4] AZT didi7e5\) 9 di7-3 
Household furnishings and operations............ 123.9 125.0/ 125.0) 125.6 125.2) 125.2) 125.6 125.2! 1249] 124.9) 124.8) 1248) 125.0) 1248) 124.9 
Fah o'= (J) ceceeeerar cern potcoscePar eer re ico Reteecen peer eerecoces 132.1 131.6] 133.0] 134.0] 133.7] 131.0) eral 129.9] 132.0) 134.3} 134.0) 129.8) 127.1 128.5) 131.1 
Men's and boys' apparel 129.9 131.4 132.8} 132.9 133.1 130.7} 129.1) 129.9 130.7 134.1 134.0 130.2 128.1 129.9 131.6 
Women's and girls' apparel.. 124.9 123.9 127.3] 128.3 127.4| 123.4 118.6 121.3 125.5 126.9 125.9] 121.0) 116.4} 118.8; 123.9 
Infants’ and toddlers' apparel’ 130.1 126.7 124.5 126.9 127.4 125.41 122.7| 125.0 125.8} 131.0} 132.7 130.9 | 130.8 127.2 126.5 
Footwear......... 128.5 AZ 1274 128.4] 129.0| 128.8! 127.4 128.4, 129.3, 130.9) 130.9) 128.2) 126.1 125.4) 126.8 
TLANSPOFtARION.....ccccccceserseeesereeterrssterseeseneneeeeney 143.6 140.5 140.1 140.3 141.1 140.9 140.8; 140.2 439.6 140.4) 140.6) 139.6 139.1; 138.3] 139.1 
Private transportation 141.3 138.0/ 137.4} 137.7| 138.6) 138.5, 138.2) 137.6; 137.1) 137.9) 138.2) 137.1 136.5) 135.6) 136.2 
New and used motor vehicles® 100.7 100.3} 100.0! 100.1 100.1 100.0) 100.2; 100.2; 100.1 | 400.4! 101.1) 101.1 100.6 | 99.9 99.5 
New vehicles 145.5 144.6 145.6, 145.5 144.5 143.8 143.9 144.0 143.4 143.6 144.7 ae) 145.5 145.0 144.5 
Used cars and tricks secs 152.6 152.0/ 148.8] 149.5] 151.3] 152.3] 152.7] 152.4] 153.2] 154.2] 155.2| 154.3) 151.8] 149.6) 148.7 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 

an Annual average 1998 5 | 1999 

eries - + . 7 

1997 | 1998 | Mar. | Apr. | May June July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. 


he 
106.2| g22|  91.0/ 91.9] 95.0/ 95.0) 93.9] 91.7| 90.1 90.9| 897) 86.0| 85.0| 83.5) 864 
| 


Motor fuel rz 
Gasoline (all types)... asyreses 105.8 91.7 90.5 91.3 94.5) 94.5) 93.4| 91.2 89.6 90.4! 89.2 85.5 84.5 83.0 85.9 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment ox 101.0 100.5 100.7 99.9 99.9 100.3} 100.5} 100.5 100.5} 100.7! 100.7; 100.5 100.6 100.5 99.8 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 163.7 168.2 166.7 166.8; 167.0 167.6, bgt 168.4) 169.4; 170.3 170.8; 170.9 171.2 171.8 172.0 
PUBLGtVARMSDOMALON rasnicess.crrencaereansucsyenrectascvnes 184.2 187.1 190.2) 190.1 187.4, 185.5 188.7; 188.9} 186.5 186.3 184.2) 185.1, 186.8/ 189.1 194.1 
234.0 241.4) 239.1 239.9| 240.6; 241.4) 242.1; 242.8) 243.2) 243.7) 244.0 244.4, 245.8; 246.9) 247.5 
212.6 218.6| 215.5) 217.0} 218.3) 2189) 219.1 219.9) 220.8) 2208) 221.1 222.1 222.4) 223.2) 223.9 
238.8 246.6, 244.5) 245.1] 245.6) 246.4, 247.2, 248.0) 248.2! 248.8; 249.1 249.4 251.0) 252.3) 252.8 
216.7 203.7; 221.8; 222.5 223.2) 224.1) 224.4; 2248) 225.3; 225.8) 225.9 226.2) 227.3| 228.3)  228:9 


Medical care 
Medical care commodities. 
Medical care services. 

Professional services....... 


Hospital and related Service... 2747 283.6) 281.4 281.7| 281.7| 282.0, 284.3) 285.6) 285.3) 286.4 286.9| 287.4, 290.4, 292.4, 292.8 
Recreation* - 100.9]. 101.0) 101.0 100.9} 101.0 100.9! 101.1) 101.0} 1008 100.8 100.8) 101.2) 101.3 101.3 
Video and audio'@ s - 101.1 401.4! 101.4 101.1) 101.1. 101.0! 101.1} 101.3; 101.0} 100.8} 100.7/ 101.3) 101.4) 101.0 


-| 100.4) 100.0} 100.1] 100.3) 100.3, 100.2; 100.3) 101.1) 101.1) 101.2} 100.9} 101.2) 101.2) 101.0 
Education? -| 102.1] 100.5) 100.7} 100.9) 100.9) 101.1/ 102.6) 104.3] 104.5} 104.6) 104.7) 105.1) 105.5 105.6 
Educational books and supplies... | 240.4) 253.1] 250.0] . 251.2} 251.3] 250.9 251.3| 251.3] 255.9] 259.4] 259.5] 259.7) 260.8) 263.9) 264.0 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care......| 274.6] 288.5) 283.9| 284.4] 284.9) 284.7 285.3, 289.9] 294.9) 295.2) 295.4) 295.8) 296.6) 297.8| 298.0 


y ae ae} 
Education and communication’... 


Communication .ccccccccsccssecesecceesstnysessseecsesseeees = 99.1 99.5 99.5) 99.7) 99.8, 99.6) 98.4| 98.5 98.4 98.5] 97.8 98.1 97.7 97.4 
Information and information processing! oral - 99.0 99.5) 99.5} 99.7) 99.8 99.5) 98.3 98.4 98.3 98.4) 97.7 97.8) 97.4 97.1 
Telephone POVIOS Si ee - 100.7} 100.4} 100.5; 101 2| 101.4), 101 5) 100.5 100.8] 100.8 101.2 100.4, 100.8} 100.5 100.4 
Information and information processing | | | | | | | | 
other than teleohone services'*.............. 51.1 41.2 44.8 441 42.6) 41.8) 40.2 38.9 38.2) 37.4 36.6 36.0 35.0) 34.4 33.5 
Personal computers and peripheral | | 
equipment! - 77.9 88.3 86.0 81.9 79.5) 74.4) 71.2 69.0| 67.5 65.3 64.0| 61.1 59.3 56.9 


Other goods and services 
Tobacco and smoking products... 


221.6 236.1 229.3 232.3 234.8 234.0) 236.0; 236.2 239.4 240.4 239.2 252.6| 259.2! 258.3 255.6 
243.3 274.8 253.7 263.6 270.1} 266.8; 273.4 273.7) 283.7 285.2 281.4 332.0 354.5) 348.9 336.0 
152.6] 1568| 155.5 155.9| 156.7| 156.8) 157.0 157.2 187.7) 198.3, 1581, 1583) 159.1] 159.6) 160.3 
Personal care products . 145.1 149.3 148.2 148.4 150.5 150.3} 150.1; 149.6) 150.1; 150.4 149.8 149.6) 150.7 | 150.8 151.6 
Personal care services’ 162.5 166.3 164.9 165.5 165.7 165.6, 166.4 167.0] 167.4, 167.8) 168.0 168.6, 169.1 169.6 170.2 
Miscellaneous personal services are 225.2 234.0 ZSlts 232.5 233.0 233.6 233.9 234.9 236.0/ 236.6 236.9 237.4 239.1 | 240.8, 241.4 
Commodity and service group: | | | 
GSOMMMNOGHIOS accctau cee ounce rteesivuctakovseiassss-a<pnalavenny 141.8 141.8 141.1 141.6) 142.1 141.7, 141.5) 141.5) Tata 142.4 142.4 142.3) 142.5, 142.2 142.5 
Food and beverages 157.2 160.4 159.4 159.5 159.9) 159.9 160.2 160.7; 160.8) 161.6 161.7 161.9 163.1 163.0 162.9 
Commodities less food and beverages..... 132.4 130.6 130.1 130.9 131.4, 130.7 130.3 130.0 130.3 131.0 130.9 130.6 130.4, 129.9 130.3 
Nondurables less food and beverages... 134.5 132.1 131.2 132.3 133.6 132.5) 131.4) 131.3} 132.1 133.2 132.5 132.1 132.0) 131.8 133.1 


1 
Personal care .............0.: 


Apparel 132.1 131.6] 133.0} 134.0) 133.7) 131.0} 128.2) 129.9) 132.0, 134.3, 134.0) 129.8) 127.1); 128.5} 131.1 
Nondurables less food, beverages, | | ) 

ANIC AD DAV Olvaascenscacvsopseszseapeatssdavsnseacessasnsineaa 140.4 137.0) 194.8] 136.0; 138.2) 137.8; 137.7) 136.6} 136.6] 137.3) 136.3 137.9) 139.2) 138.2) 138.7 

Durables..... 128.4 127.38] 127.5) 127.6) 127.8} 127.2} 127.3 127.0) 126.7; 1269; 127.4, 127.4) 126.9) 126.1 125.7 


Services 176.5 181.0; 179.6} 179.9 180.3 181.1 181.6 181.9] 182.2) 182.3 182.4 182.5| 183.0) 183.5 184.0 


Rent of shelter® 164.7 170.1] 168.6; 169.0; 169.2} 169.8; 170.4 171.0) 171.3 171.8; 172.0| 1722) 172.7] 1732] 173.8 
Transporatation services.. 182.6 185.4) 185.8) 185.7) 185.4) 184.9 185.2, 1865.1 | 184.7; 185.8) 186.1 186.1) 186.4/ 186.8] 187.8 
Other services 206.4 213.7| 211.9) 212.4] 213.0} 213.4) 213.7| 214.3} 215.7] 215.7] 216.2] 2161) 217.1]. 217.7) 217.8 
Special indexes: | 
PANNROMISGSS fC gers acasssxeezereasccecsasataanrniselons 157.6 159.5} 158.5) 159.0] 159.4, 159.6) 159.7) 159.8) 160.0) 160.4) 160.4) 160.4) 160.5] 160.6] 161.1 
154.0 155.0/ 154.2] 154.6} 155.1] 155.1| 155.0) 155.1| 155.3) 155.7) 155.7; 155.6} 155.9} 155.8] 156.1 
154.0 155.8] 154.9] 155.3} 155.7} 155.9] 156.0} 156.1) 156.3] 156.8 156.8) 156.8) 157.1) 157.1] 157.5 
133.6} 132.0/ 131.5] 132.2] 182.7) 1382.1 131.5 131.4) 131.7) 132.4) 132.2) 132.0] 131.8} 131.3] 131.8 
136.2 134.1] 133.2} 134.2] 135.5) 134.4) 133.4) 133.3) 134.0) 135.2} 134.5] 1341] 134.14] 134.0) 135.1 
141.6 138.7; 136.6] 137.8} 139.7; 139.4; 139.3] 138.3) 138.4) 139.0) 1382} 139.7] 140.9! 140.0] 140.5 
146.2 146.5| 145.6] 146.2] 147.1] 146.5) 146.1) 146.3) 1467| 147.7| 147.4) 147.3] 147.8) 147.7| 1483 


167.6 170.7) 169.6) 169.8) 170.2) 171.2) 171.5) 171.5| 171.8) 171.3) 171.4 1715| 1719| 172.3} 172.6 
171.2 175.4] 174.1; 174.4) 174.7| 175.5) 176.0) 176.3] 176.6 1766| 176.8) 176.9} 177.3) 177.8] 178.2 
114.1 102.1 100.8} 101.1) 103.2) 105.0 104.5, 102.9} 101.8) 100.5) 99.6 97.8 97.0 96.1 97.5 
164.1) 167.6 166.7) 167.1; 167.3] 167.2, 167.4, 167.8; 168.3 168.9 169.1 169.3} 169.8} 170.0} 170.2 
166.0 169.6) 168.6) 169.1) 169.3] 169.2) 169.4) 169.8] 170.3! 1709) 171.1) 171.3} 171.6] 171.9} 172.2 
141.9 142.7) 142.3) 143.1] 143.1] 142.3! 142.0; 142.2} 142.8] 143.5) 143.6] 144.1] 144.0) 143.7} 143.7 


Energy commodities...... ih 105.9 92.3 91.4 92.1 95.0) 94.8 93.7; 91.5 90.0| 90.8) 89.7 86.2 85.2 83.8 86.6 
Services less energy... in 187.7 187.3 190.9 191.5 


Commodities less food 
Nondurables less food 
Nondurables less food and apparel 
Nondurables 


All items less energy..... 
All items less food and energy... 
Commodities less food and energy.. 


' Not seasonally adjusted. “ Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. — Data not available. 


° Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. ; 
NOTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing | All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 1998 1999 1998 1999 
ule’ | Feb. | Mar. Nov. | Dec. [ Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Feb. | Mar. Nov. [ Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar 
WS: CN BNOAGG roa cealncemn cat crderysca-uaer eto M | 161.9 162.2) 164.0] 1639 164.3| 164.5 165.0 1585] 1587| 160.7| 160.7| 161.0| 161.1| 161.4 
Region and area size* | | 
Northoastiidian tren screener tans tee teeta nee ete et M 169.1) 169.3] 171.2} 171.2| 171.4; 171.6) 171.9! 165.9] 166.0| 168.2| 168.2) 168.4) 168.3/ 168.5 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........cccccccescccccecsesseceeeeeeeees M 170.1 170.2 | ive 172.2| 172.5| 172.4) 172.8 165.8; 165.8) 168.2] 168.2) 168.5} 168.1; 168.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.. cece. M | 101.4) 101.7} 102.6) 102.5) 102.6} 103.0! 103.2; 101.1] 101.3] 102.2! 102.3! 102.4] 102.6) 102.8 
Midwest urban? M | 158.0; 158.4) 160.1 159.8) 160.4; 160.5; 161.0, 154.2} 154.4, 156.2} 156.0| 156.6) 156.5} 156.9 
M 158.9} 159.5| 161.3) 161.0; 161.6; 161.8; 162.4 154.2} 154.7) 156.7) 156.5} 157.1 | 157-2) 157.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° aoe. ome aed M 101.6) 101.6) 102.4) 102.3; 102.6; 102.6; 103.0 101.4) 101.3) 102.1) 102.0) 102.3) 102.2] 102.6 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................. M 152.7| 152.9) 154.7 155.0} 155.5! 156.6; 155.7! 150.8] 150.7) 152.9] 153.3) 158.6] 153.4) 158.4 
South urban M 157.8! 158.2| 159.6; 159.6; 159.9. 160.0 160.6 155.7; 156.0) 157.7 157.8} 157.9) 158.0} 158.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M | 156.7) 157.2| 158.6} 158.3) 158.9) 158.9; 159.7, 154.3; 154.7) 156.2} 156.0} 156.4; 156.4) 156.9 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.. % M 101.6) 101.8] 102.8] 102.8) 102.9] 103.0; 103.3) 101.1} 101.3/ 102.4) 102.5} 102.5} 102.6] 102.8 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M | 157.9} 158.4; 160.0} 160.4) 160.8, 160.9| 161.5! 158.0} 158.2} 160.6) 160.8) 161.1; 161.0) 161.5 
NVOSHUTD aN) are cetere eens teeter ae ee Cook Tey gtr eee M 163.2} 163.3) 165.8 165.8) 166.4; 166.9: 167.3; 159.4] 159.4; 161.8) 161.8) 162.4) 162.7) 163.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... cceeceeeeeeeerrereseenee M 163.6) 163.8) 166.5 166.5| 167.3. 167.8! 168.2! 158.0) 158.1 160.7; 160.8) 161.6) 161.9} 162.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° occ. -ccccecceccceeeceecsseceeees M | 102.3) 102.3 103.5} 103.4, 103.6; 103.8) 104.1 | 102.2} 102.1} 103.3) 103.3} 103.4} 103.6) 104.0 
Size classes: 
ee M 146.4] 146.6] 148.5] 148.4, 148.9) 149.0 149.5 144.8] 145.0) 147.0) 146.9] 147.4] 147.4] 147.7 
BIC? M 101.7} 101.8) 102.8} 102.7} 102.9; 103.0 103.3, 101.3) 101.4) 102.4; 102.5} 102.6) 102.6; 102.9 
Dees M 157.8] 158.1} 159.9] 160.2! 160.6) 160.7| 161.1 | 156.8) 156.8) 159.1} 159.2) 159.6) 159.4; 159.8 
Selected local areas® | 
Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN—WI............000.:002ec0eeeee eee M 163.1| 164.1; 165.4) 165.1; 166.1 166.4, 167.0) 157.4; 158.3} 159.9] 159.6} 160.5); 160.6) 161.1 
Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA..................64 M 161.1 161.4| 163.4) 163.5| 164.2 | 164.6} 165.0, 155.0} 155.1 | 157.0) 157.2) 157.8) 158.1) 158.3 
New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA. | M WIZE ATS VAT Mr4e7) oon lvoe 175.5, 168.2; 168.2} 170.5) 170.5) 170.8) 170.6) 170.8 
Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT............:000ee 1 -| 171.3) 172.1 =| 174.1) -| 174.8) -| 169.3} 171.5 -| 172.2 -| 172.3 
Cleveland—Akron, OH.. 1 -| 158.6} 161.5 = 160.6. =| 161.2} -| 150.1} 152.8 -| 152.7 -| 152.9 
BARASRVVOMhyl) cos cence os beceetrosncicas avirussarseccuseccsmlacuness 1 =| 153.0) © 154.5 =| 155.0 -| 156.4 -| 152.8) 153.8 -| 154.6 -| 155.8 
Washington-Baitimore, DC-MD=VA-WV"...eccccccccceeeeee 1 -| 101.6) 102.9 =| 102.8 =| 103.2| -| 101.3) 102.2 -| 102.7 -| 102.8 
Atlanta GA teats ere penne Sr ea NRT ae 2 | 159.5 = -| 161.6. -| 161.9 - 156.6 = -| 158.8 -| 159.1 = 
Bie trot Aun ArDOr=biinitiMileaenveecnt es coer cere 2 | 158.5 | SFG) =) ae -| 152.9 = -| 155.9 -| 155.8 = 
Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX..........ccceseeeeeseeeeeeeeees 2 146.1 - -| 146.1} -| 146.6) -| 1447 -| -| 144.8 -| 145.0 - 
Brame Rtaudercales Flees cece nee: castes sacovaceutcvcoveenssans 2 | 160.2} - —| 161.1 - 161.4 -| 157.3) =| -| 158.7 -| 158.8 - 
Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD....) 2 | 167.0) = -| 169.0) -| 168.6) - 166.1 = -) 168.5 -| 167.8 = 
San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA.... @ 163.2 - —| 167.4] -| 169.4 -| 159.6 - -| 163.7 -| 165.7 - 
Seattle-T acoma—Bremerton, WA... 2 166.5 - -| 169.4) -| 170.6 -| 162.2) - -| 164.9 -| 166.0 ~ 


1 


Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
® Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
* Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
4 The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
° In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 


MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
Liles 

” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


(1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: | - | 
All items: | 
UND OX asso vecrsey-ccsctcanncersetiiitn tape nccuserorss casvssncresaieecrey 130.7 136.2 140.3 144.5. 148.2 152.4 156.9) 160.5) 163.0 
Percent change 5.4 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0) 2.3 1.6 
Food and beverages: 
TAO OXiratecetcaravarasecectarstrersorcaearcrnerser oer aeerrescarresnes 132.1 136.8 138.7 141.6} 144.9| 148.9, 153.7 157.7| 161.1 
POrCert CHANG @rencecqrsccnsrcerestinneramecuaenmatnes screens 5.8 3.6 1.4 2:1} 2.3) 2.8 3.2) 2.6| Pr 
Housing: 
WIGGXerrvencescednaaae acne csaunteveucnsuyrreeaetcrsrhtkeev ver saraesreey 128.5 133.6 137.5 141.2) 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 
Pereenti change ge ncc.s-.scictnns sexes corte cays -nteseaecise coves 4.5 4.0 2.9 Dei 2.5} 2.6 2.9) 2.6 23 
Apparel: | } | 
WLOX ces cccarassakesecsasien tevsrisersstenesstnnschcseatersusbeansvennecap 124.1 128.7 131.9 133.7! 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 
Potcent change. se-cccsecstaccssuavneeastentenstenscissnes 4.6 3.7 2,5 1.4, -.2) -1.0 -0.2 9 a 
Transportation: | 
ANGGX restr scant cc corcassevancheccaievalvnteripecctancaurinecessestbists 120.5 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0) 144.3 141.6 
PercentichanGe:c nserver cocncressrerncreecdtterss rasan: 5.6 27 2.2 3.1 3.0) 3.6 2.8| 0.9 -1.9 
Medical care: } 
DAO Xa eisvecccee rene bes vevsuecaeonvsevscvsuvvensouerceriiaecnteverviied 162.8 177.0 190.1) 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 
PGrC@ntiChanGe ini. -cn-acnerserecesvecesnusueieusaseemanacwavade 9.0 8.7 7.4) 5.9 4.8 45 3.5 2.8 3.2 
Other goods and services: | 
HLAXeC) Gente erin Cee DOPE SereCrE COR PREC ORE a OER EE 159.0 171.6 183.3 192.9) 198.5, 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 
Percent: ChanGOviratsesstecicconsairtannednaci sch snaencoaeewex? rai 7.9 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 4.1 4.4 57 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: | 
129.0 134.3 138.2 142.1| 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 
Percent change... Tze 5.2 41 2.9 2.8) 25 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
ee EE eee 
: Annual average 1998 1999 
Grouping | T ] l ip Sa ] 
1997 | 1998” | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec Jan. | Feb Mar 
T 7 T 1 
Finished goods...............++. Pa otes 130.6| 130.1| 130.4) 130.6] 1307 131.0} 130.7 | 130.6) 131.4] 130.9 | 131.0] 1315] 1309| 1312 
Finished consumer goods eo] IO? 128.9| 1281) 1285] 1289] 129.1] 129.4 | 129.21 129.1 | 129.8) 129.0} 1293] 130.0] 129.2] 129.6 
Finished consumer foOdS............:.0s000000- 134.5 134.3 | 133.4) 1338) 133.6] 1338) 1347) 1352) 1354| 1355] 1349) 1343] 136.6] 133.9] 134.6 
Finshed consumer goods | | | 
EXClUGINGLOOUS Me ceecee nee ee ee | 128.2 126.4) 125.6] 126.0] 126.7] 127.0) 127.0; 126.4} 1263] 127.1] 126.4} 1269] 1275] 127.0] 127.3 
Nondurable goods less f00d.............-.. 124.3 122.2} 120.9} 121.5) 1228) 1234] 1233] 1227] 1228! 122.5] 121.4] 122.4] 123.4| 122.7] 4123.2 
Durableiqoods eestor scvctecsecn: 133.7 132.8} 133.2] 133.0) 132.3] 131.8) 132.0! 131.5] 131.0) 134.4] 1344] 1338] 1334] 133.4) 133.1 
Capital CQuipMent............-cccsecesceeeesseeees 138.2) 137.5) 137.9) 137.7) 137.3) 137.2! 137.1] 1368} 136.7! 138.1] 1382] 137.8] 137.7] 137.9] 137.8 
Intermediate materials, | | | 


supplies, and components.................... 125.6 | 123.0) 123.3] 123.3] 123.5] 123.5 | 123:551123:2 
Materials and components | | 
for manufacturing 128.3 126.1 127.0} 1269] 126.8] 1263; 126.0] 126.0: 125.5] 125.0 
Materials for food manufacturing a eG.2 123.1 AZTON 1207.23.79) 123.0 | 122.9) 124.6) 125.1 125.4 


122.9} 122.3 121.8 | 121.1 121.2 120.5 | 120.8 
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Materials for nondurable manufacturing... 129.6 126.9 128.6 128.2 127.9 127.4 126.9 | 126.3) 125.0! 124.4 123.9 | 123.7 123.5 122.5 122.7 


Materials for durable manufacturing......... 132.8 128.0} 129.8] 130.0] 129.2] 128.1 | 127.8) 1278; 127.2) 1259] 125.1] 124.7] 1241] 123.6] 123.4 
Components for manufacturing................ 126.4| 125.9] 126.0) 1260] 126.0| 126.0} 1258] 1258] 1258, 1258] 125.8] 125.8| 125.7| 1257] 125.7 
Materials and components | | | | | | 
LOM CONSUUCIOB eras seeteress costs ccrsttecescveneanscy 146.5 146.8 146.7 147.0 | 146.9 146.7 | 147.2 147.4) 147.3 | 146.7 146.6 146.6 146.8 147.2 147.7 
Processed fuels and lubricants. 89.3 81.1 79.6 80.1 | 81.7 83.1| 83.2 82.2 82.3 80.8] 78.9 76.0 76.9 75.4 76.7 
KG ON IAITIOIS tease Meee eesrtenc tr s-c-oposeeeserre cee ns 136.0/ 140.9) 141.6) 141.0] 141.7] 141.4 | 141.3| 140.7] 140.6 | 139.5) 139.4] 138.8} 138.7] 137.8)! 138.0 
SUD Pll OS eee orecewcscusesstvsaterenccsPisesrasescsorevacetere 135.9 134.8) 1355] 135.1] 134.8 | 134.7) 135.1] 134.71 184.3) 134.1] 134.3] 1343) 1342) 133.9 133.7 
Crude materials for further 
PFOCESSING...........csressesrerceeee hed 96.7 99.4 100.3 | 100.5 97.6/ 98.11 94.3 92.1] 94.0 93.6 88.8 90.9 87.9 89.5 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs... | 1122] 103.8} 106.3} 105.8) 106.2] 106.2! 103.7} 103.3; 101.3] 103.7] 102.4 97.2} 101.6 98.8 98.9 
Crude nonfood materials...............:c.eees 106.4 88.3 9101) 9229) 92:9 88.2 90.6 | 84.7 82.5) 83.9 84.1 79.8 80.3 77.3 79.8 
| 
Special groupings: | | 
Finished goods, excluding foods................ 130.9 129.5 | 129.0] 129:2| 129.6] 129.7 | 129.7) 129.2: 129.1! 130.1 129.6 | 129.9] 130.2} 129.9] 130.1 
Finished’ energy Qoods..............-+.-.-s-sess+4 83.4 75.1) 74.2 74.7 76.3 77.2| 76.9| 75.4 75.4 74.6 URS) TAOS:|\ Tiled 70.6 71.4 
Finished goods less @nerQ)........:...:c0cecesee! | 140.2 141.1 140.7 | 140.9] 140.7| 1406, 141.0) 141.1 141.0; 142.2) 142.1) 1428) 143.1 142.7 | 142.8 


Finished consumer goods less energy.. 
Finished goods less food and energy 


Finished consumer goods less food 


141.0 142.4 | 141.8 142.0 142.5 142.7 142.7 | 
142.4 143.7 143.5 143.5 143.4 143.3} 143.4 143.3; 143.1 | 144.7 144.8) 146.0 146.0 146.0 146.0 
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PACU csrssscgttreusssmrt nati: cvespooecss cde hansieas 145.4 147.7 147.1 147.3 147.3 147.2| 147.4) 147.5 147.4 149.1 149.1 151.5 151.6 151.5 151.4 

Consumer nondurable goods less food | | | 
ANGRGNOTOViem et ecc ce ercscsts neler desse ott 153.4 159.0} 157.5] 1582] 158.8] 159.0; 159.2| 159.8! 160.0 160.3 | 160.3] 165.2 | 165.7 | 165.5 | 165.7 

| | 

Intermediate materials less foods | | 
ITO MO OUS tect astsvecesrate seme sec es sstbye vextececsan 125.7 123.5 | 123.7] 123.8) 123.9] 124.0] 123.9] 123.6 | 123545}, 12257711 122.25 1245s 25a 2d On| oS 
Intermediate foods and feeds.........-.....44 i254 116.1 | 116.9) 115.6) 116.3] 1156) 1164) 1165) 115.2 | 1146] 115.5] 1142] 114.9] 112.7] 110.9 
Intermediate energy QOods............-.-..+ 89.0 | 80.8 79:4 79°97) 5815 82.8} 82.9 81.9 82.0 80.5 78.8 75.7 76.8 75.1 76.4 
Intermediate goods less enerQy............. LSE 132.4 | 133.1 133.0} 132.9]| 1325) 132.5; 132.4, 132.0| 131.5) 131.4] 131.2) 131.0} 130.7 | 130.7 

Intermediate materials less foods | | | | 
PANG OMOLG Vieeeace cen osceestan ries cron conaceenatans 134.2} 133.5| 134.1 134.1 133.9 | 133.6) 133.6 | 133.4 | 133.1 | 132.7 | 132.4 132.3 | 132.1 ISAO 12:0 
Crude energy materials.............:.ccccee eens 87.3 68.4] 696] 72.7] 72.7 66.9 709; 645) 622; 656 66.9! 62.0; 62.4 57.8 61.3 
Crude materials less enerQy..........-.:-.:---+/ 123.5} 113.5] 1172) 116.4] 1166) 1164) 113.9 ' 412.5; 110.6} 111.1] 109.3] 105.0] 108.3] 106.8} 106.7 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........, 166.5 | 142.1} 149.2] 147.6] 147.2 | 1466] 143.8) 139.8, 137.9) 133.2} 130.2 128.1 128.7 | 130.7 | 130.0 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


Indust | 
sic ndustry r 1997 | 1998 | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July i Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. fl Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
T = | | 


— | Total mining industries anew ese 
10 | Metal mining...........000 a 85.8 73.5 74.6 76.6 75.5 


| 
| 
| | 

86.1 70.7| 72.2| 74.1) 742] 696) 72.31 67.7) 65.7) 67.9) 689 65.3 | 65.0) 62.1| 64.6 
| 73.9| 747) 741.6| 72.4) 71.0; 71.0] 689] 680) 69.1 68.9 
| 


127.9 12613.) 425:5")) 125.5 yell be 126.6 


12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)... ay 92.2 89.2 89.7 90.7 90.2 | 90.2 89.9 87.6 87.3| 88.8 89.6 88.5 89.7; 87.1 88.7 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).............. 87.5 68.3 70.2 72.3 72.6| 66.6 70.1 64.6 61.8) 64.6 65.9 61.4 60.8 57.3 60.3 
14} Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic | | | | 
minerals, CxCept fUCIS...........cecceeeeeeeereeeeeee 128.8 132.2 | 131.4) 182.2] 132.2) 132.5| 1326] 1328) 132.9 132.9 132.8 132.6 132.9.| 133.1} 133.7 
| | | | 
— | Total manufacturing industries... 127.5 126.1 | 1259] 126.2) 126.4| 126.2 | 126.2 | 126.0 | 125.9) 126.4 126.2 | 125.8! 1263) 126.0| 126.2 
20 Food and kindred products | 127.4] 127.1| 1266 | 126.6 | 126.0 | 126.7 | 125:9) 125.5 
| 


21 Tobacco manufactures 210.8 243.0| 223.7| 231.0] 237.7| 237.9! 237.9 246.4| 247.0| 247.7) 248.4 315.7| 316.0 | 315.9) 315.8 
22 Textile mill products 118.8 118.71 119.2 | 119.1 119.1 | 119.0} 1187! 1187} 1183} 117.8| 117.8) 117.8) 117.1 116.8} 116.8 
23 Apparel and other finished products | | 
| made from fabrics and similar materials....... 123.4 1248 | 1245] 1247} 1249! 1249) 1249 1249] 125.1 | 125.3) 125.0] 125.0] 125.1] 125.1] 125.0 
24 | Lumber and wood products, | | | 
GXCODETMNLUN Oxcceventsceurstesnvenstecue<tayesranseenceras | 158.9 157.0} 158.2| 158.5] 157.4| 155.6} 157.0] 158.2] 157.3] 155.3| 155.2] 155.7) 156.7) 158.3 160.1 


25 Furniture and fixtures 138.2 139.6 | 139.4] 139.4| 139.7} 139.6 139.6| 139.7} 139.7| 140.1 140.0| 140.1 | 140.2) 140.6| 140.8 


26 Paper and allied products vn] 133.5 1BEi4| PASibal Tare: | 137.0 | 136.7 136.7 136.3} 1355) 1346) 1340] 1340] 1335 | 132.8) 133.2 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 169.1 173.9| 1731| 1740] 173.9| 173.6 | 173.7 173.7| 1743| 1749| 1752| 1749) 175.9 | 176.3 | 176.5 
28 Chemicals and allied products 147.1 148.7 149.2 149.8 149.7 149.5 149.5) 149.1 148.5 | 148.3 148.1 | 147.9 148.1 148.1 148.1 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 85.6 66.2 65.6 67.9 70.2 68.0| .67.0| 63.6 64.2) 65.5 63.3 55.8 58.8 | 56.1 | 59.3 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 122.8 122.1 W225 \6 Veer 122.3 | 122.1] 121.9 121.9} 121.9] 121.6 121.7 121.7 121.6.) 1212 121.2 
31 Leather and leather products.........:cecseeees 137.1 137.1 | 197.4] 137.1] 137.2| 137.2| 187.8] 187.1] 137.2] 137.1] 1865 | 136.7| 136.1} 1366 | 136.8 
32 | Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 127.4 129.3 | 127.9 128.7 129.0 | 129.4| 129.9 130.1 130.2 130.4 130.3 130.2 1305 |) 137-4 |) Sie 
33 Primary metal industries... 124.7 120.9 | 122.7 | 122.6 122.1 121.6 120.9 120.6 120.1 119.1 118.0 117.2 116.3 | 115.4 | 114.9 


34 | Fabricated metal products, | | | 
| except machinery and transportation 


transportation equipment..............::.cccees 127.6 128.7 | 1285 | 128.6] 1288] 128.9, 1288), 128.8 | 128.9 | 128.7 | 128.8 | 1288 )| 1289) 128.8 | 128.8 
35| Machinery, except electrical..............cccceeeed 118.5 117.7 117.9 117.8 tare saverG | PUL Ge 11S | TTF} VAL 117.4 117.4] 117.4 117.5 117.5 
36 | Electrical and electronic machinery, | 
equipment, ANd SUPPIICS........ ce eee cece crete 111.6 110.4 nii@er 110.5 110.4 110.4 | 110.4 110.3 | 110.2 | 110.0 110.1 109.8 | 109.9 109.8 109.9 
37 | TIARSD OMAN ister veh ovenyaeyrnrcso aes verannese 134.1 183:6'} .183:9'| 483.8) 183.0] 492:5.| 382:7) 182:2) 489:8.) 185:4) 19854 | 1348) 1847) Sete ices 
38 | Measuring and controlling instruments; | | 
| photographic, medical, and optical | | } 
| goods; watches and CIOCKS...........0:eeeeee 125.6 126.0 | 126.1} 1263] 1262); 1262| 1258) 125.94 1259] 125.8| 126.1 126.1 126.0, 126.0; 126.4 
39 | Miscellaneous manufacturing industries | 
industries (12/85 = 100)... wal 12950 129.7 | 129.7 | 129.6] 129.7 | 129.6; 129.7, 129.8| 1299} 1298) 129.7| 1298] 130.1 130.1 | 1803 


Service industries: 

42 | Motor freight transportation | 
| and warehousing (06/93 = 100).......-sssses 108.9] 111.6] 110.7] 1109] 111.3] 111.5) 111.91 1124| 1124] 1126) 1125) 1126) 1132] 1134] 1139 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100).............004 132.3 1O2G S280 1S2Bii S2.85)) taesc | | 132.3] 1323] 1923] 135.4] 135.4] 135.4 
44 | Water transportation (12/92 = 100) | 104.2 105.5} 102.3} 102.2} 105.3; 106.1 107.9, 108.1 108.9 | 108.4) 107.3 106.0, 106.0 105.0 | 105.9 


45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)... 125.3 124.6 123.7 | 124.3| 124.3 | 1242; 1242, 1243) 1252! 1254) 1261 126.5 | 127.6 128.6) 128.5 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100 
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33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


{1982 = 100] 
Index 1990 1991 | 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998" 
—— — — - — ---+__-—- 4— ——— +— ~~ — + -- 4 -— + — — 
Finished goods 

MUA rraterycsedeey ree cxea in Cesdst hesvestondtuatas(elateyd dtxcsnrenini nics Ge 119.2 1217 123.2) 124.7) 125.5 127.9) 131.3 131.8 130.6 
OOS: trerexzscrsreciraservss unassavnCaeicate ekestas ven dvinrextixie 124.4 124.1 123.3 125.7| 126.8 129.0} 133.6 134.5, 134.3 
EV ONGY canectaskarcicrt cecsersiantevecacanr tar tiVebira Venxeriserns 75.0 78.1 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1| 83.2| 83.4, 75.1 
HU hi cirrasnereaes ae gcerpeiannn vein sen Civatns) Len) ear Fac aSeD YETI ERNE C+) 126.6 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1) 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and | | | | 

components 
114.5 114.4 114.7 1 16.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6. 123.0 
117.9 115.3 113.9! 115.6) 118.5 119.5 125.3) 123.2) 123.1 
85.5 85.1 84.3} 84.6) 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0) 80.8 
120.9, 121.4 122.0} 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2) 133.5 

| | | 

| 
108.9 101.2 100.4 102.4) 101.8| 102.7 113.8 tt 96.7 
113.1 105.5 105.1 108.4 106.5, 105.8 Pa AS} 112.2 103.8 
76.7! 68.4 
94.1 84.5 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


95 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
—————————————————————————— 
SITC 1 
Bas Industry zee 1 ie? 
pak Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar 
T T 7 =i 
OQ} Food and ‘livetanitmalss..ici...<0..5:cevevse-cececdssiczcsseezsenee | 92.5} 90.8 91.3 90.9; 92.3 89.6 86.7 87.7 89.1 89.5 90.3 89.1 87.5 
01 Meat and meat preparations...... 92.1; 92.2 93.7 97.8 97.9 98.4 96.3 93.8 90.7 89.9 90.2 93.3 90.0 
04) Cereals and cereal preparations.............:.ccee | 90.4) 862; 85.9 82.6 82.3 749} 70.2 73.4 78.2 78.9 79.3 778 75.9 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... RIZE PHS) 96.4 98.4 101.6 1022/' 99.2 99.4 99.3 99.7} 103.2 97.9 95.0 
| 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels..............cccec00 84.2) 83.2 | 83.0 82.0; 82.0 | 799) 779 75.5 75.7 76.3 75.6 75.0 74.0 
21 Hides, Skins, And fUrSkINS, [AW........cceesceteeeeeeseseeeeeeeees 90.1 87.9 85.9 848) 81.8 |} 83.9] 83.5 80.9 80.1 85.7 82.7 81.4 81.5 
22] Oilseeds and oleaginous fruitS............cececeecescsesceeeeeeeeeee 108.4} 105.4) 106.7| 102.6, 106.6 95.3 91.8 87.9 93.3 95.6 91.4 84.9 78.3 
24! Cork and wood ns 84.0) 84.0 82.6| 82.0 | 82.4 82.4, 82.2 82.5 81.5 81.4 81.3 81.5 81.6 
ZO\ ee PUD AMG) WASt@! PAC laceeencecteses-weseettsacere caress esc ove cence | 65.0] 64.2 63.5 64.0, 645! 64.5 62.7 59.1 57.6 57.7 59.7 61.3 62.0 
26| ‘Textile fibers and their waste............cc:cccssseceseseeeeseseeeees 79) 76.0) 774) 79:3 785! 76.9 76.3 73.7 71.4 70.6 70.4 70.8 69.7 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals. 97.1 97.1] 97.0 97.0 97.1 96.9, 96.9 95.1 95.1 95.1 93.4 93.4 93.6 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap......... : 79.7 80.3 79.8 76.6 73.0 72.6 69.7 67.5 67.8 67.9 67.7 68.8 69.8 
| 
3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. | 106.2! 104.8 104.7 | 103.2) 96.3 | G47 93.4) 94.5 94.5 93.7 93.3 93.4 93.0 
32] Coal, coke, and briquettes...........cesescesesecescreeetsesesesened 101.0} 100.1 100.1 100.1| 99.9 | 99.5 99.4 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.3 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 110.5 108.7 108.7 106.8 | 95.2}; 929! 908 93.8 93.9 92.2 91.4 91.3 90.7 
4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxeS............00 100.8 101.4 106.6 107.9 104.4! 103.4 | 102.7 102.8 102.9 99.7 98.0 90.6 82.6 
5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ..... 93.6 93.5 93.1 92.6| 922) 92.1] 918 91.2 91.2 91.0 90.6 90.5 90.5 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..... 102.3} 101.6) 101.6) 101.6; 101.6, 101.6, 101.6} 101.0} 101.0} 100.6) 100.0} 100.1 100.3 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations... | 101.5 101.2 101.4) 101.4; 101.4 101.4 | 102.7 102.8 101.7 101.6 101.3 101.4 101.5 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100) 91.7| 90.9 90.5| 889; 888 87.9 87.6 85.9 85.9 85.6 84.6 84.4 84.6 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100 99.7 99.8 99.1 O79 O72) OT Ons 97.1 95.9 95.4 95.9 95.4 96.4 
59} Chemical materials and products, 0.€.S. .....ccseeeeeeeee 100.5| 101.8} 100.4] 100.6} 100.4) 100.4, 100.0} 100.5) 101.1 101.2} 100.3] 100.7] 100.6 
| | 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... | 98.3 98.3} 98.2 97:91 > 97-5 97.3 96.8 96.6 96.7 96.4 96.7 96.8 96.1 
62 Rubber manufactures, 0.6.8. ......ccccccsceceeceeseeeesseseeeeeees 102.1 101.9 101.6} 101.9 102.2 102.7' 102.4} 104.3] 106.1 106.0} 106.5 | 107.6) 106.7 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, | | ! 
and paperboard 84.7 84.6 84.1 83.8 827) 822, 81.3 81.3 81.9 81.3 80.4 80.9 80.9 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, .€.S. .......c:eeeeee 107.0 107.0 106.9 106.7 106.6 | 106.8) 106.8 107.1 107.2 107.3 106.9 106.9 106.6 
GB INOMPErrOUSHMOtAl Siiscccsvencscseccycczcccreesnerseeceerenstutireivercserens } 91.2 91.5] 93.6 88.1 87.4 ) ETE eS) 85.7 85.4 83.9 84.6 85.4 82.9 
| | | 
7| Machinery and transport equipment.............cscseeeceeeeeeee! 99.3 99.1 | 99.2 98.7 98.4! 98.3) 98.2 98.3 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.1 98.1 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment................./ | 106.8} 107.0, 107.0 107.1 106.8 106.8 107.0 107.0 108.0 108.5 109.1 109.3 109.5 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries...............] 105.0} 104.8 105.1 105.2 | 105.3 105.3 | 105.5 105.5 105.5 105.2 105.7 105.6 | 105.8 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., | 
ANGIMACHINE DAS iacexecaser ee eevcnscenase-scteennarsrenseseceesoxmanesel | 105.8} 105.9} 106.2} 106.1 106.3. 1065; 106.4] 1067|) 1065] 106.5] 107.0} 107.4} 107.1 
75 Computer equipment and office machines................:+4 | 79.8 | 79.1 | 79.0 76.5 76.0 | 75.4 74.8 74.5 74.5 74.4 73.6 (3:3 73.0 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and | | | | | 
reproducing apparatus and equipment.............. ee 98.6; 98.3] 98.7 98.7 98.1 98.2 | 98.2 98.1 97.5 97.6 97.6 97.4 97.6 
Tie Electrical machinery and equipment..............ccscceeeeees 93.1) 92.7 92.6 92.1) 91.3) 91.1 91.2 91.2 90.8 90.6 89.9 89.9 90.1 
7S) Um RROAC VORICIOS eece eerste tecans eters oetenscrsisheriescnseestcpencrasmacy 101.8} 101.9] 101.9] 101.9) 102.0} 102.0] 102.0} 1022) 102.2) 102.1 102.1 102.3] 102.3 
87) Professional, scientific, and controlling | 
instruments and apparatuS..................0.:eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 103.6} 103.6] 103.8} 103.8) 103.9} 103.8} 103.8} 103.9} 104.0} 104.1} 1048] 104.8] 105.5 
ee 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


1998 1999 
Bie Industry T 


Rev. 3 Mar. Apr. | May June July | Aug. Sept Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
| 


_ dan 
+ T i t T | 
| | 


0) Food and live animals 97.9| 99.4 | 97.5 98.0} 97.4; 93.9 95.5 | 97.0 | 95.8} 95.2 96.3 92.9 92.6 
01 Meat and meat preparations 101.2 101.7} 101.3 98.3! 97.7 97.8 97.2 95.5| 948 91.8 91.9) 922 95.8 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other | | | | 


106.1 | 103.9 1037| 104.2} 1023! 100.1) 1009! 1027! 103.1 


AGUATIC INVEREDaAteS cn. ccacnatkes tis cs csesieeteuevavsassevennirnas 107.1 | 107.4 | 107.2 109.4 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 95.7 100.8 99.0 103.5; 111.7 98.1 106.7 | 114.1) 109.6 110.6 112.8 101.0 98.7 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures | | 

MOST = 10) (eRe Nis Ra Ren ROE ry oc NM hc, Mere ae ee 94.0 92.9 86.1 82.1! 73.6 79.4 774 | 73.9| 746 TSO" “Tag 72.3 71.0 
1] Beverages anditobacco ccc. cciceenncnesssurcovavevsecscuvatnnrenss 109.2) 109.2} 109.3 109.6 | 109.8) 109.7 109.7 | 109.9 109.7 109.9 110.4 110.1 | 110.5 
11 BOVOrAQeS ac. 5 eee sotto ornate ass perros 105.8} 105.8} 105.9| 106.3) 106.5. 106.3, 1064} 1066| 106.4; 1066| 106.7 | 106.7} 106.9 


87.3! 85.7 85.7| 84.0 83.1 84.1 84.3 87.4 | 86.7 


54.9 53.8 53.8) 548] 546| 51.0 


91.1 89.8 89.3 87.7 
63.9 61.3 57.7 58.8 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels..... 


23 Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) 7 
24 Cork and wood..... dois (ivunasustypanvansinene | 110.6 110.1 106.6 101.2 


108.6 | 113.7] 113.2 


} 
105.5} 106.6! 107.3} 102.5 102.8 106.9 | 
25 Pulp and waste paper «| 64.2 63.7 62.9 66.1 64.6, 62.5 60.8 | 59.1 58.0 57.61) St2 57.9 57.6 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap..... -| 100.4 100.7 100.8 98.6 96.0) 942 92.9 93.2 | 92.8 92.8 | 91.0 90.5 90.1 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials, 0.€.S. .......ccce 110.0 102.0 116.0 113.1 | 113.4; 100.9 105.2 103.8 | 96.9 99.4; 103.4 120.7 112.8 
| 77.6 74.3 73.4 775 78.9 i2,f 64.6 67.5 | 67.2 | 70.8 


3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| 80.3} 80.5 80.9 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...;. 76.1 76.5| 76.9 | 69.5) 69.3 74.0 78.7 68.1 58.7 61.6! 62.2 67.1 
34| Gas, natural and manufactured W47 | 1184 114.3 111.9 112.6 106.8 106.4} 105.8 110.0; 110.7 113.5 107.1 99.8 


=| 
o 
b 


93.5 93.0, 93.6 93.6 92.9 92.1 91.8 91.8 92.3 91.1 91.3 91.1 90.7 
94.8 95.5} 97.2 97.8 96.1 94.6 93.9 94.5 94.9 90.9 90.1 88.5 88.3 
94.9 94.7 94.8 94.9 94.6 94.8 94.8 96.0 97.3 96.5 94.7 94.0 94.2 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.... 95.8 95.5 95.4 95.3 95.0 94.9 94.6 94.7 95.9 95.7 97.0 97.4 96.7 
55) — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. | 94.4 94.1 94.6 94.8 94.3 93.4 93.8} 95.0 96.3 95.2 94.6 94.3 93.4 
57 Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)............ oF 94.4 94.1 94.1 94.0 93.1 91.5 91.3 91.8 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100).. i 81.5 80.2 80.0 79.1 rg ioe 755} 74.1 | 74.0 74.1 Pew’ 325.4 73.0 | 73.2 
59) Chemical materials and products, 0.0.8. occ 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. .... 
52 Inorganic chemicals 
53! Dying, tanning, and coloring materials 


© 
a 
no 
© 
Bs 
fo) 
© 
ro) 
@ 
© 
N 
io 
© 
iS) 
mi 


| 
101.7 TONS 101.8 101.4) 100.4! 100.3: 100.6 99.2; 99.2 99.4 98.8 98.1 | 97.7 
| | | | | 
6 Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 94.7 94.6 94.7 94.0 | 93.2 93.4 | 92.7 | 92.7) 92.5 91.7 91.6} 91.8 | 91.8 
62 Rubber Manufactures, 1.6.8. .....cccssscesssecseeetssersvereseenneers 94.7 94.7 94.7 95.0 | 94,7 | 94.2 | 94.3 | 94.3 | 94.7 94.4 94.6 94.7 94.4 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, | | | 
ANIC: DAP OIDOACC sect meal vena es Maa bieests cen ag sans ys aarerntaneieess 87.9 87.9 87.6 87.5, 87.4 86.9 87.0 87.4 87.5 86.1 85.6 85.5 | 85.0 


66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.@.s. .... 
68 Nonferrous metals 
69 Manufactures of metals, n.@.s. .... 


100.6 | 100.8] 100.7} 100.6) 100.2 100.4 100.1 100.5 | 100.7 100.6, 100.7| 101.0; 101.4 
91.2 91.8 94.2 90.9 88.0 87.9 86.3 85.9 83.8 83.0 82.9 84.4) 85.9 
97.3 96.9 96.3 96.5 96.2 96.2 96.6 96.8 97.3 96.6 97.1 96.8} 96.0 


7, Machinery and transport equipment... 92.9 92.5 92.2) 91.8 91.4 91.2 90.9 91.0 91.2 91.2 91.3 91.4 91.1 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries... 98.1 97.6 97.6 97.6 97.3 97.1 96.7 97.8 98.7 98.4 98.5 98.8 98.4 
74, General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., | | 
and machine parts 96.6} 963 96.4 96.7; 963 96.5 96.6| 97.8! 987 98.4 98.6 99.1) 98.6 
75 Computer equipment and office machines 73.0 71.9 70.9 70.4 69.8 69.3 68.7 67.2 66.6 66.7 66.6 65.9 64.3 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and | | 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 90.8 90.7 90.6 89.4; 88.9 89.0 88.9 88.4 | 88.5 88.3 88.3 88.5 | 88.4 
1iTh Electrical machinery and equipment 85.5 85.5 85.4 845; 83.8 83.8 83.2; 83.8 84.0 84.1 83.9 84.3 84.4 
78} Road vehicles. 101.5! 101.6) 1012 101.1 | 101.0 | 100.8 100.7 | 101.0) 101.4) 101.5 101.9} 102.0] 102.0 


85 POO GIG cx sts pee sancereanisititersdalitatisre riven cess iexpicasireeqeeierarens 100.7 100.6 100.6 100.7 100.8 ' 100.9 100.9 | 101.3 101.1 100.9 101.3} 101.4 | 100.7 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, | 
AB OOUCAl COOIS TO. Bs aces ersensssssassesccsicoisascirsciisciviass 


91.3 91.1 91.9 | 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


{1995 = 100) 
| 7) a ieee. 
| 1998 1999 
Category - - - 
a Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
T + - t + ‘1 4 + 
PLUEICOMMODINIE Sivincceccncsaxnscesacsecatssccsccsncvavsestesuseas 96.9 96.5 | 96.6 96.1 95.8 95.3 94.8 94.7; 949) 948 94.8 94.6 94.3 
Foods, feeds, and beverages............:ssssseeeeseesee ees 94.4 92.9 | 93.8 93.2 | 94.4 | 90.9 88.1 | 88.6 90.6 | 91.2 91.4 89.3 87.0 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................ 95.3 93.7) 94.7 94.1) 94.8 90.5 87.6 88.0} 90.3! 91.0 Simi 88.6 85.9 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 86.2 85.7 85.6 84.7 91.5} 97.0 949, 96.1 95.8 94.9 95.9 98.2 100.0 
| | 
Industrial supplies and materials...............cc0cceeeeeed 91.4 91.0 90.9; 90.4 | 89.3 88.9 88.0' 87.4 87.4| 87.1] 868 86.8 86.4 
| | | | 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 88.2 87.0 87.5} 90.3 | 88.9 87.6 86.0 84.6 82.9 82.7 82.4 81.9 79.9 
| | 
Eves and IUDTiCAMtS srerncsecessrttarieu ren atenene-s cs4e 103.3} 102.2; 102.2} 100.8 95.7, 94.0 92.9 94.2 93.9} 92.8 92.8 92.6 92.5 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, | | | | | 
excluding fuel and building materials.. : 89.7 89.5) 89.4 88.7) 87.9 87.7 86.8 86.1 86.2 86.0 85.7 85.7 85.4 
Selected building materials. ...........cscsseeeseeeneenes 88.0 87.5 86.6 | 86.0, 86.2 87.0' 868 86.8 86.5 86.1 86.3 86.8 87.3 
| 
Gapitall QoOdS ir a's decrees sarc ethacanctecrestece ewes stadeeeee) 98.5 98.3 | 98.2 | 97.7 97.4 97.2 97.2 97.2 97.0| 97.1 97.1 97.1 97.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 101.3 100.8 100.8) 1005) 100.5; 100.2 100.1 | 100.0 99.7 99.5 99.1 99.2 99.2 
Nonelectrical Machinery.........ccscccsseseeeeeecseeeeeeees 95.5 95.2) 95.2 94.5 941) 939) 939! 93.9 93.7) 93.7 93.6 93.6 93.7 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 102.2} 102.3! 102.3 | 102.3) 102.4) 1024 102.4 1028] 102.9| 1028} 102.9] 103.1 103.1 
! | 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................J 102.5 | 102.2 | 102.3} 101.9, 1019! 101.9 102.0 102.1] 102.1} 101.8} 101.9| 101.9] 101.8 
Nondurables, manufactured.............. 102.3} 102.1] 102.2; 102.0} 102.0; 101.8} 102.0) 102.2) 102.2| 101.8} 102.0} 102.3} 102.2 
Durables smantsactured cc cactecie eeecareresecc<s ccs COMO M LOMal 101.3 | 100.7 100.5; 100.9, 100.9; 100.9} 100.8; 100.7} 100.6) 100.3) 100.1 


| | 
Agricultural commodities... zs 93.1 | 93.1 | 93.4 89.6 87.0! 87.1 88.6} 89.2 89.2 87.1 84.5 
Nonagricultural COMMOGItieS.............. cece ee ee cence weed é J 96.9 96.4} 96.0 95.9 95.6| 95.4 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
1998 1999 
Category T | T 
Mar Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar 
T T 

ALIS COMMODIMIES ccc ccnccenerecessnusatceceerenacccescesscranceers | 93.6 93.3 93.2) 92.6 91.8 | 914 91.6 91.8 91.3 90.4 90.8 90.7 90.8 
Foods, feeds, and beverageS......s:sssssssssseeeeeeeen 96.6| 97.4| 964) 97.1] 963 94.0) 95.4) 96.4| 95.1 | 95.1; 95.9} 93.0) 92.4 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.............+44 93.4) 94.3 92.7 92.8 92.6| 89.8 91.7 93.0) 91.8 92.3 93.3 88.9 87.9 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 104.9 105.5 105.8 108.3 105.9 104.9 | 104.8 105.2 103.8 | 102.1 102.6 103.8 104.2 
Industrial supplies and materials.............:ceseeeeeeeeey 89.9 89.7 89.9 88.2 | 86.4, 85.8. 86.8 87.0 84.9 | 81.8 82.6 82.7 83.9 
Buelstand lubricants ainonsaunemnsctactemaar-n eesaracd 81.0 81.2 81.7 78.5 75.1 74.2 78.2 TOL 73.5 65.5 68.1 67.9 71.5 
Petroleum and petroleum products. 76.9 ive | 77.6 74,2 70.2 69.8 74.3 76.0 68.6) 59.5 62.0 62.5 67.3 
Paper and paper base StOCKS...........:ccscccesseeeereeees 81.6 81.4 80.9 81.7 81.2 80.2 80.0 80.2 80.0 78.8 78.3 78.5 77.9 

Materials associated with nondurable | | | | 
Supplies and materials. cutessxcwacmneneeatcot sarc 91.8 91.3 91.3 91.1 89.8) 88.8 88.5 88.6 | 89.1 87.9.) 87.5)  B8re2 87.4 
Selected building materials..........cccsesesesseseeerees 104.6 | 104.3 102.5 99.7 102.8} 104.2; 1044) 101.0 | 101.6 102.8 | 104.2 | 107.8 107.9 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 94.0 94.1 95.4 92.9 90.6 | 90.1 88.9 88.6 87.4 86.8) 866) 86.7 86.9 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............. 92.3 91.6 91.3 91.5 90.2) 89.7 88.9 88.5 | 88.6 88.5 | 88.8 88.6 88.1 

| | 

Capital: QOOdS . seetrr cca aust eieracneer einer atten cnt os) 87.0 86.5 86.2 85.6 85.0 | 84.9 84.5 84.5| 84.5 845 84.6 84.6 83.9 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 95.5 95.0 94.7 94.8 94.1 94.1 | 92.6 92.9| 93.5 93.7 93.5} 93.6 93.0 
Nonelectri¢al/ MaChinery.......ss0cevesecseccoseseersecssesea eed 84.2 83.7 83.4 82.7 82.0; 81.9} 81.6 81.5) 815 81.5} 81.6] 81.6 80.9 

\, i | | 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ 101.4} 101.3} 101.1] 101.0} 100.9 | 100.7} 100.6) 100.8) 101.2! 101.3| 101.4) 101.5| 101.5 

| | 

Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................4 98.6 98.3 98.3 98.2 98.1; 97.9 97.8 98.1 | 98.3 97.9 98.1 98.4 97.9 
Nondurables, manufactured. 100.7] 100.7} 100.9/| 100.8: 100.8 | 100.8 101.1 | 101.2 100.8 101.0, 101.2} 100.8 
Durables, manufactured........ A 95.9 95.8 95.3 95.1; 949) 947 95.0} 95.3 95.0 95.2 95.2 94.8 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods 98.1 9759 99.3 98.7 G87 ST “STG 8977 96.7 97.1 O77 100.9 99.6 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


{1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Oe 


Category 1997 1998 | 1999 

Mar June Sept. Dec. | Mar June Sept. Dec. Mar 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100).......0ccesssessessersesvecsend 89.5 89.9 88.5 86.5 | 82.9 83.4 81.8 87.4 88.0 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100).........:sescceerereeeeeeed 99.8 99.2 99.6 97,7 | 97.2 96.0 95.8 95.2 92.7 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers).........0.:ccccseesseeeees 97.1 112.1 109.2 99.5 99.3 107.8 107.3 103.1 | 104.5 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carriers)... 98.5 106.1 104.6 99.7 | 97.6 102.4 104.0 | 101.1 | 98.9 
Ocean liner freight (INDOUNA). cvcsceieccteevssecnivrsorsccersa 97.6 96.8 94.9 92.9 | 93.0 103.2 105.0) 104.2 104.1 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
{1992 = 100) 


LLL 


Quarterly indexes 


Item 1995 1996 | 1997 1998 
T T T T | ti T ] T 
IV | AT emit IV | ll ll IV | I Il il IV 
+ | t | t + 
Business | | | | 
Output per hour of all persons 101.8 103.0 | 103.8 103.8 | 104.2 | 104.4 104.8 | 105.8 106.0 | 107.1 107.1 107.8 109.1 
Compensation per hour.......... | 108.2} 108.9] 110.4) 111.4) 112.3) 113.2) 113.9] 115.0] 116.5] 117.9] 119.1 120.2 | 121.4 
Real compensation per hour.............0ccceseeeeseeeeeen ees 98.6 98.5 98.9| 99.3 | 99.2 | 99.5 99.8 100.3 101.1 102.1 102.7 103.2 103.7 
Wnitilaboncostsiccm ees cate eee 106:21| 1O5%7al— AOGISm) AO7asi}) 10749) 108:5)| 108:7; | 108:8:|/ 109:9)]) 1020) AAAS) AAS aaaes 


Unit nonlabor payments.. 
implicit price deflator... 
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113.2 | 113.8 112.4 112.2 110.5 110.4 110.9 
107.4 107.9 108.4 108.8 109.2 | 109.9 110.3 | 110.6 110.8 110.9 111.0 111.1 111.2 


Nonfarm business 


Output per hour of all PErSONS...........ccceceseesesseeeeseetseeress 102.0 103.1 103.8 103.8 | 104.0 104.1 104.5 105.4 105.6| 106.6) 106.6! 107.3 108.5 


Compensation per hour....... 108.0 108.7 110.1 111.0) 111.9 112.9 113.6 114.6 116.0 117.4 118.5 119.7 120.7 


Real compensation per hour. sect 98.4 98.3} 98.7) 99.0 | 98.9 99.2 99.5| 99.9; 100.7) 101.6) 102.1 102.7 103.2 
WinitilabOri COStS reece ceeerrcceses carer seeteveavepeseeeseeee torres est 00.0) 105:47) 106:0)) 107.0))) 107.54" 108:5)1) 1O87ae 108:8)" 109:845 Ord 114.1 111.5 | 111.2 
Unit nonlabor payMents...............00.ssscsssesvsssssseseaaneen 110.3 112.3 | 112.3 111.6] 112.2 TAZ S 11327, 114.6 113.3 113.2 111.6 111.4 112.0 


Implicitiprice Geflatorennccn-stsese---sussstencesescesesesep ewan 107.4; 107.9} 108.2} 108.6 109.2) 110.0 | 110.4) 110.8} 111.1 Ta 2a) AAS eon eas 
Nonfinancial corporations | | | 

Output per hour of all employees...............c:sccsceeeereeeeees 106.1 106.4| 107.3| 108.0) 1086, 1089 109.6) 111.1 111.3 | 11234 112.9) 114.1 - 

Compensation per hour.............006..00 107.3| 107.7) 109.0} 110.1) 1108! 1118) 1125! 113.6] 115.0] 116.0) 117.3] 118.5 - 


Real compensation per hour................- zea 9728 97.4 | 
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98.5 99.0 99.8; 100.4} 101.1 101.7 = 


Total unit Costs............0 .-| 100.5} 100.6; 100.7 100.8} 100.9) 101.2 101.2: 100.7} 101.3} 101.4} 101.7} 101.6 = 
WrnitiAD OM COStSrevacasccepseseassecuncencerspececearver<ernetenesere steers 101.1} 101.2} 101.7) 101.9) 102.1 102.6 102.6 102.3 103.3 | 103.5] 103.9} 103.8 - 
UE OMIA OF COSTS. bi sx <ocsxenncsxeansrascederoucessinsnarhunarsecien gnc 98.8 98.7! 97.9 97.5 97.4 97.3 97.1 96.4 95.7 95.4 95.5 95.2 - 

Unit profits... 149.0) 153.7) 154.1) 155.3 155.4) 156.6) 157.3| 161.7] 155.7| 153.5] 150.4] 151.8 - 

Unit nonlabor payments.... sox] UE? 113.9 113.5 113.5 113.5 113.7 113.8) 114.5 112.3 111.5 110.7 110.9 - 

Impilichtipuce CellatOleease tes nuementenconeateateenned: sceesee 104.9) 105.4; 105.5} 105.7 105.8, 106.2 106.3 106.3 106.3 | 106.2} 106.1 106.1 = 


Manufacturing 


Output per hour of all persons. 120.7 121.9 122.4 123.6 125.0 126.6 
Compensation per hour.......... w-| 109.3} 109-2) 110.3) 111.2] 111.9) 113.1 1142] 115.71 118.0) 119.2) 119:9 )" 120:9))" 1213 
Real compensation per NOUF................cceeeeeeeeeeeeenees 99.6 98.8 | 98.9 99.1 98.9 99.4) 100.0) 100.9 102.4 | 103.2 103.7 104.1 
Unit abOr COStS cenesermtserteetcecateeesssssenersssesaranse|| 90-0 97.6 97.5 97.0} 96.9 97.0 96.7| 95.9 96.8 97.3 97.0 96.7 96.2 


110.8 111.9] 113.2] 1147] 115.5 116.7 118.1 
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° 
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— Data not available. 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


{1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 1996 | 1997 
Private business 
Productivity: 4 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.....cccci ccs sescessesanceeensere 50.8 70.1 83.8 95.5 96.1) 96.7) 100.1 100.6 101.0} 103.7 105.2 
Output per unit of capital services VTS Naval 107.3 103.8 102.1, 98.6) 100.7 102.3 101.9) 102.3) 102.6 
Multifactor productivity............0c:000e0 70.7 86.5 95.3 100.0 99.6) 98.1; 100.1 100.6 100.7; 102.4| 103.1 
QU UR aastesy ceresescamasotrenes earvcvpbocsh nto seuind edtbasatenmateaes 34.0 51.6 72.6 97.8 98.6) 96.9, 102.7} 107.0} 110.0) 114.7) 120.1 
Inputs: | 
WabOr iMPUtisinc.c.ccerctetecencshneeckctem snscoeesereneetszaranvaeel 60.6 68.3 80.5 99.6) 100.2| 99.0, 102.9) 107.1) 109.8 1 12.0} 116.2 
CapitaliSGmIviceS ercmetey seonccstiremset ensue 29.0 441 67.7 94.2 96.5) 98.3; 102.0} 104.6) 108.0; 112.2) 117.1 
Combined units of labor and capital input 48.0 Soi, 76.2 97.8 99.0! 98.7, 102.6; 106.3 109.3 121 TS 
Capital per hour of all PerSONS..........c:ccccecseseseeeseeeeees 43.3 59.9 78.1 92.0 94.1 98.1 99.4) 98.3) 99.2 101.4) 102.6 
Private nonfarm business | 
Productivity: | . 
Output per hour of all perSONS.............000cccceeeee seen 54.3 WP 85.6 95.9 96.3) 96.9, 100.1 | 100.6} 101.2) 103.7 104.9 
Output per unit of capital services..............ccceeee ewan 126.1 124.1 111.4 104.6 102.6 98.8} 100.8; 102.1/ 101.8 102.7} — 1024 
74.9 89.4 97.6 100.5 99.8 98.4) 100.1 100.5} 100.8; 102.3) 102.7 
33.7 51.8 T3A 98.1 98.8 97.0; 103.0} 107.1 110.4) 115.0) 120.2 
Inputs: | | | 
Labor INPUltisesissssccxscorossssrecsscecvccerct pqsssencesoudeizcosvsedacczce 56.4 66.6 79.3} 99.5; 100.2) 98.8, 103.1 107.2! 109.9) 112.3 116.6 
Capital Senvicess. cratvercucsceemacchniaecouserteceanee «ot wioctee 26.7 41.8 65.6 93.9 96.3) 98.2; 102.2; 104.8} 108.4; 112.6) 117.7 
Combined units of labor and capital input | 45.0 58.0 74.9 97.7 99.0 98.6) 102.9] 1065) 109.5) 112.4) 117.0 
Capital per hour of all persons...............ceeeceeeeeeeee eens 43.0 58.2 76.8 91.7 93.8 98.1. 99.3) 98.5) 99.4 101.6 102.8 
Manufacturing | 
Productivity: | | 
Output per hour of all PersONS..............cceeeeeeeeeeeeeed 42.1 54.5 70.4 90.7 93.0] 95.1) 102.2 105.3 109.4 113.8 - 
Output per unit of capital services.. ai 125.6 116.3 101.5 103.5 101.3) 97.3 101.8 105.2) 106.8 107.0 ! 
Multifactor productivity coscrcesss<ceneudasneassrnat case evens 72.9 84.2 87.3 100.4 99.8 | 98.65 101.2 104.4 108.4 110.7 - 
QUtpUh sci cre centravecstereseraieeeencnbutietameacesivessmteiveuere| Oc? 56.8 VAcW a 97.1 97.5| 95.5; 103.6; 109.1) 113.8; 118.0 - 
Inputs: | ) | 
Hours of all persons.... 92.0 104.2 107.5 107.1 104.8| 100.4; 101.4 103.6; 104.0 103.7 - 
Capital services 30.9 48.8 74.6 93.8 96.3) 98.2) 101.7| 103.6) 106.6 110.3 - 


— Data not available. 


NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for consistency with the December 1991 comprehensive revisions to the National Income and 


Product Accounts. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Business | | | | | | 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.........cceecseseeseessessestesteeee 51.4 70.6) 84.2 | 94.7 95.5 96.1 96.7 100.1; 100.7) 101.0 103.7 105.2 107.8 
Compensation per hour......... 13.7 | 23.6) 54.5) 83.6) 85.9 90.8 95.1 102.5) 104.4) 106.8] 110.7) 114.7] 119.7 
Real compensation per hour 64.7 85.4 92.8) 99.1} 97.2 97.4) 98.0! 99.5 98.8 98.4 99.0 100.3 103.0 
UmitslabOniCOStS:cncpeccccscsrassuerves Mester ee atieeee Se eeeces neaay 26.6 33.5 64.7) 88.3) 90.0 94.4, 98.3) 102.4) 103.7) 105.8; 106.8; 109.0) 111.1 
Unitinonlabor/ payments ccc sease cscscce os peslsssppaseoaaus oFoases 24.6 30.6, 59.6) 84.1 91.3 93.5! 96.6) 102.7) 106.8) 108.8; 111.8] 112.9) 111.0 
implicitiprice deflatoricsrc...c.cererssene bas ae ckene cae canes | 25.8 | 32.4 62.8) 86.8 90.4 94.1 97.7 102.5) 104.8) 106.9} 108.6) 110.4) 111.0 
Nonfarm business | 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........eeececeeseeeeseeeeseeeeeene | 548 72.7| 86.0) 95.3 95.8) 96.3) 97.0, 100.1 100.6; 101.2} 103.7) 104.9) 107.3 
Gompensation|per NOUies-- nrc. snsee-reccseeeneces--aresenss | 14.3 | 23.8) 54.8) 83.7 86.0) 90.7 95.1; 102.2} 104.2) 106.7} 110.4) 114.3) 119.1 
Real compensation per NOur..............cseccseeeeeeeeeeeeees | 67.8 86.1) 93.4) 99.3 97.3) 97.3 98.0 99.3 98.7 98.2 98.7 99.9 102.5 
Uniti labOrcOstss: cccncs<sseseeses 26.1 32.8, 63.8} 87.8) 89.7) 94.2) 98.1; 102.2) 103.6) 105.4) 106.5} 108.9] 111.0 
Unit nonlabor payments .| 24.0 30.3) 58.6 83.8 90.7 93.1 96.8' 103.1 107.3} 109.9} 112.1 113.6; 112.0 
Implicit'price deflator. <.3.<..ss:sscevs-veccccavacecstoerseesarcee 25.3 31 x} 61.9 86.4) 90.0 93.8 97.6) 102.5} 104.9 i) 108.5} 110.6) 111.4 
Nonfinancial corporations | | 
Output per hour of all employees... 54.5 69.1 80.4, 96.9} 95.5} 96.1 97.6; 101.1 103.5} 104.7; 107.6) 110.3 - 
Compensation per hour............ xl) TES 25.4) 56.7 84.9) 87.1 91.5; 95.7; 102.0} 104.1! 106.2} 109.5} 113.3 - 
Real compensation per NOur.............cc:ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 73.9 91.7} 96.5} 100.7) 98.5 98.2 98.5 99.1 98.5) 97.8 97.9 99.0 - 
NOLAN UME COSIS sc eects setateevccurscxetee ocosscsorsesesaneessiceneans 27.8 36.1 70.2) 88.2) 92.5 96.2! 99.3) 100.5) 100.3, 100.8; 100.7; 101.1 - 
Unit labor costs..... 28.6 36.7 70.5 87.7 91.1| 95.2 98.0 100.9 100.6 101.4 101.7 102.7 - 
Unit nonlabor costs.. 25.3 34.3} 69.2) 89.7 96.3 99.1; 103.0) 99.4 99.7 99.0 97.9 96.6 - 
WR PIONS: resecescesscexesser ie 47.7 42.0) 64.4) 103.8 96.0 94.6 93.9 113.3 134.5} 143.6 154.6 157.8 - 
Unitinonlabor payments: ..2....2.-cccsse.cconecenceetest-v-aanzees 31.5 36.4) 67.9) 93.6) 96.2 97.9 100.5; 103.2} 109.4; 111.4) 113.6] 113.6 - 
Impllcitiprice: deflator: ses se. c.. earnee ast -neeeaswer ost seawsaee 29.6 36.6 69.7 89.6 92.8) 96.1 98.8! 101.7; 103.4 104.7} 105.6] 106.3 - 
| | | 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all PerSONS.............cccsccsseseseeseeeeeeeees 42.1 54.4| 70.4) 90.5 90.7) 93.0 95.1) 102.2) 105.3) 109.4, 113.8; 119.4) 124.4 
Gompensationipern houieess--niticrace-aeeerenre teendecees 14.9 23.8 55.8) 84.2 86.9 91.0! 95.8; 102.9) 105.8) 108.3) 110.7) 115.3) 120.4 
Real compensation per hour.. Ont 86.2 95.0 99.9) 98.3 97.7| 98.7 99.9; 100.1) 99.7 99.0; 100.8; 103.7 
UiniADOMCOStSiacemsccavesercitenterenteoseceapavonnereaneeenccrs 35.5 43.8 79.3 93.0} 95.8 97.9; 100.7; 100.7} 100.5} 99.0 97.2 96.6 96.8 
Unitinonlabor payments... ce. enceces tere nariaeerescersarcctwense 26.7 | 29.3 79.7} 90.3 95.1! 99.4 98.8 101.0; 102.8; 106.9} 109.5 - - 
lmplicitipricedeflatori..as.crescarsrcemscnee-v-eateerceas arate 30.1 | 34.9 79.5} 91.4 95.3 98.8 99.5} 100.9} 101.9} 103.9} 104.7 - - 
— Data not available. 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


(1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1988 | 1989 1990 1991 1992 | 1993 1994 | 1995 1996 

(Clo) 6 of) AOL (= ecercececorr ee eee COCE ieee ee neeeco 102 409.2} 106.6; 102.7; 100.5} 115.2! 118.1 126.0} 117.2} 115.8 
Gold and silver ores me 104 101.5) 113.3} 122.3) 127.44 141.6) 159.8} 160.8) 144.2) 134.8 
Bituminous coal and lignite Mining................see4 122 Wey 117.3 118.7 122.4, 133.0! 141.2 148.1 155.9 170.4 
Crude petroleum and natural gasS............ceesseeeees 131 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9| 102.1, 105.9 112.4 119.4 126.5 
Crushed and broken StOne..........0.-cceeceeeeeeeeee ered 142 101.3 98.7; 102.2 99.8, 105.0 103.6} 108.7 105.3) 107.8 
NAG ANl DOGUICI Sse. eev stearate ter ececsceteceaeage 201 100.1 99.3 97.1 99.7/ 104.6; 104.3) 101.2) 102.4| 97.7 
[DY Sl slkele Wet Carne cerecectie noo saaeoso rhea nccocecosnetctt| 202 108.4] 107.8) 107.3) 108.4) 111.5) 109.7} 111.9) 116.6) 115.9 
Preserved fruits and vegetables............:::sesseseeee 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2 100.6} 106.8 107.6 109.1 109.4 
Grain mill products ase 204 101.3} 107.6} 105.3) 104.9} 107.7, 109.1; 108.4) 115.3) 107.7 
Bakery OLOGUCIS i. 2c, say conn nunc teencdainnebeneacoeasi ns 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6) 93.8) 94.4 96.4 97.3} 95.4 
Sugar and confectionery products............:-:.0ese++ 206 99.41 101.5} 102.8; 101.3! 99.1 103.9] 105.4, 107.5) 112.7 
Fats and Ollsveee.... ct Meera tlo.prarmeasncissssesaracs 207 108.9} 116.4; 118.1 120.1 Ti4st) «tte 411.8) 120:3)) Addl 
Beverages os 208 106.0) 112.7) 117.7} 120.5) 127.6} 127.0) 130.9 134.3} 135.7 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............ 209 107.0 99.3 99.3) 101.6. 101.6) 105.3 101.0} 103.1 107.6 
Cigarettes ie. cecdc.cecates.cn sort taanexesiesessteesteceroavesd 211 101.2) 109.0} 113.2 107.6 111.6) 106.5} 126.6) 142.9) 147.7 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COttON............:.:ceeeeeee eee 221 99.6 99.8} 103.1 112) 1108) 1S}, 122 134.0) 137.8 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade.. ee 222 99.2 106.3 111.3 116.2! 126.2; 131.7 142.5 145.2 151.1 
INSMOW FARWIS ONS sone ccoev ces scentpunsonsecotaapstaneot sa 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6} 112.9, 111.4 120.1 118.9; 127.5 
FRPAIRRFTG) PAS Soe oe cinvce so <eessncvsvvonsvaceecsicacesenecsocs 225 96.3] 108.0} 107.5} 114.1) 119.5) 128.1 134.3} 138.6 150.8 
Textile finishing, except WOOI..........-...:::sereseeeeees 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9] 78.6| 79.3 81.2 78.5, 79.8 
Carpets SmGiUGSs.c-.csare ee -seauentewarssvtiveciweersey er 227 98.6 97.8 93.2 89.2) 96.1! 97.1| 93.3, 95.8 101.2 
Vest nd fea HS foranes nccscnexvenewenecsocesnuenesned 228 102.1 104.2 110.2 111.4, 119.6 126.6} 130.7 137.4 146.6 
Miscellaneous textile QOOdS................::eseeeeeeeeees 229 101.6} 109.1 109.2} 104.6. 106.5! 1 10.4} 118.5} 123.7, 125.4 
Men's and boys' suits and coats... 231 105.1 97.7 93.9 90.2) 89.0, 97.4 97.7} 92.5 96.5 
Man's and boys’ furnishingS........6:ccsscseseeessnens 232 100.1 100.1 102.1 108.4, 109.1 108.4 Vite 123.4 134.0 
Women's and misses' outerwear.................+.600+4 233 101.4 96.8) 104.1 104.3 109.4 121.8) 127.4) 135.5) 144.2 
Women's and children's undergarments.............. 234 105.4 94.6; 102.1 113.6, 117.4) 124.5) 138.0! 161.3) 171.6 
Hats, caps, and millinery rae 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 91.1) 93.6} 87.2) 77.7} 84.3| 80.9 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.............., 238 101.3 88.4 90.6) 91.8) 91.3 94.0) 105.5 116.8) 121.3 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 96.6) 950/) 99.9} 100.7 107.5) 108.5} 107.8 109.2| 106.3 
OGG Meeeece-. a. axcseyeeeres «sneeprenep! <oacayerpseeeanv ed 241 93.7 89.4) 86.3 86.0) 96.2, 88.6 87.8) 86.0) 86.0 
Sawmills and planing mills : 242 100.7 99.6 99.8 102.6, 108.1 101.9 103.3} 110.2| 114.9 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 243 98.9! 97.1 98.0) 98.0, 99.9| 97.0) 94.5) 92.7 92.2 
Wood Containers. icc. ssuew: cer secuvoocyssrasssrceerseeuaed 244 103.1 108.8} 111.2) 113.1 109.4; 100.1 100.9} 106.1) 106.5 
Wood buildings and mobile homes.................008 245 97.8 98.8 103.1 103.0 103.1) 103.8 98.3) 97.0 97.0 
Miscellaneous wood products..........2.ccceeeeseeeeee ed 249 95.9 102.4 107.7 110.5 114.2 115.3 111.8) 115.4 114.2 
HOUSENOIG UME: >. .cerse.svceceesnnaccetupsavcesrentssod 251 99.4; 102.0 104.5 107.1; 110.5} 110.6 112.5| 116.9; 122.2 
OMICS {OMT coves ce cervapcnvercevcasevieesotavavesehoss 252 94.3 97.5 95:0 94.1 102.5' 103.2; 100.5) 101.1 106.8 
Public building and related furniture. of 253 109.6} 113.7) 119.8} 120.2; 140.6; 161.0) 157.4) 173.3) 179.9 
Partitions And fIXtUNOS: 2.0. pes caeeevnsursvesctesserireeseene 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0} 102.7! 107.4| 98.9} 101.2 97.3 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures..................2/ 259 103.6 101.9 103.5 102.1, 99.5; 103.6 104.7 110.0; 113.6 
PLING dager dezexe secede vecareevess ex incieas 9 <seseneoaserneeh 261 99.6, 107.4) 116.7} 128.3) 137.3) 122.5) 128.9) 131.9) 132.7 
Paper mills.......... 262 103.9} 103.6) 102.3 99.2; 103.3) 102.4) 110.2} 119.0 111.9 
Paper ardimitlS on. eravscsttsasravaatsngsgesestecsevivucacs 263 105.5} 101.9] 100.6) 101.4) 104.4) 108.4) 114.9] 119.5) 118.7 
Paperboard containers and boxeS................+006+ 265 99.7; 101.5 TORS 103.4 105.2! 107.9; 108.4) 105.1 106.5 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 267 101.1 101.6 101.4 105.4; 105.5} 108.0} 1 10.8} 113.4 114.6 
NEWSDAD OS razett rev revageaertertretery 271 96.9] 95.2} 90.6) 85.8; 81.5 79.4, 799) 79.0) 77.1 
POO CNG SIS ace setes seazarcxrdiasn sears aaeest rene rar eere ae 272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5! 92.9| 89.6) 82.4) 88.5) 90.9 
BOOKS te araneerrasyincysracs nave 273 99.1 94.1 96.6; 100.8) 97.7; 103.5} 103.0} 101.5} 100.5 
Miscellaneous publishing..............cececeeeeeeeeeesened 274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9' 105.8) 104.5| 97.5) 94.8) 93.4 
Comimerctall Srintngse--rsvcssxsavevecescescteesenesusverese 275 100.0) 101.1 102.5| 102.0) 108.0) 106.9} 106.5} 107.2 108.7 
Manifold DUSINGSS fOFMS.........::escecseeeeeeeeneeeeeeed 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5) 91.1 82.0 76.9 74.5 
Greeting cards..............0.. 277 100.1 109.1 100.6 92.7| 96.7) 91.4 89.0 92.5 91.8 
Blankbooks and bookbinding.............ccceeceeseeeeeed 278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1, 103.6 98.7 105.4} 108.7! 115.0 
Printing trade services...... 279 99.9 94.3 99.3 100.6) 112.0 115.3 111.0 116.7) 126.7 
Industrial inorganic chemicals... 281 105.7 104.2 106.7 109.6; 109.6; 105.4 102.0 109.2! 110.4 
Plastics materials and synthetics.. 282 98.8 99.7 100.9} 100.0' 107.5; 111.9) 125.0 128.7! 125.1 
DRUGS erstireadresavi<arataeccdins (ers evedccirasisenatt ota dun 283 101.1 102.9} 103.9) 104.7 99.6 100.0| 105.5] 108.9 112.9 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods...........::cceeeey 284 102.0] 100.7) 103.8; 105.3; 104.4) 108.7; 111.2} 118.6) 121.4 
Palntsand allled Products.:.....:ccosseesesevsreernereeoes 285 101.4) 103.3; 106.3) 104.3 102.9) 108.8; 116.7) 118.0) 124.2 
Industrial organic Chemicals.............ccceccseeersenes 286 109.8} 110.3) 101.4| 95.8 | 94.5) 92.2} 100.0 98.8 98.4 
Agricultural ChOMICAIS............ccccresccessssnesssseseees 287 103.8} 104.5) 105.0 99.9} 99.9} 104.3} 105.7) 109.0) 111.4 
Miscellaneous chemical products...............c0cc00e 289 95.4 95.2 97.3 96.1; 101.8} 107.1 105.7 107.8 110.2 
Petroleum refining 291 105.3; 109.6; 109.2 106.6| 111.3] 120.1 123.8! 132.3) 142.0 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials.................. 295 98.3 95.3} 98.0 94.1 100.4; 108.0} 104.9) 111.2) 114.4 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 98.4 101.9 94.8 90.6 101.5 104.2 96.3 87.4 86.4 
TROSANG VOL (UD OS race tsevecesveceasesccasctcaccscucexed 301 102.9) 103.8} 103.0) 102.4; 107.8) 116.5) 124.1 131.1 138.8 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 305 103.7 96.3 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7} 102.7} 104.6] 107.2 
Fabricated rubber products, MeiCreivensenveacsurcn 306 104.3) 105.5; 109.2} 110.1] 115.3) 123.2) 119.2] 121.6] 120.3 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.€.C................, 308 100.5 101.7 105.6 108.1 [ 1 14.47 116.4 120.4 120.7 124.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 


Industry sic | 1988 1989 1990 1991 | 1992 1993 | 1994 1995 | 1996 
Footwear, except rubber...............cseeeeeeteeeeeeeees 314 101.31 101.1; 101.1] 94.4) 104.2) 105.2 113.0) 117.1 125.8 
LUGGAGE: 202%, arc-sencese ss eacsee medi, severe: 316 93.7| 104.8 106.2) 100.3 90.7 89.5 92.3 90.5 108.5 
Handbags and personal leather goods.. 317 98.5) 93.1} 96.5 98.7} 111.2 97.8 86.8 81.8 83.9 
FIQUGIASS sos ante oressoo eminence: aces aoa apek 321 91.9 90.7) 84.5| 83.6) 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6} 104.2 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown..............4 322 100.6, 100.2 104.8; 102.3 108.9} 108.7 112.9 115.7 121.9 
Products of purchased glass 323 | 95.9} 90.1} 92.6 97.7| 101.5} 106.2} 105.9) 106.1 124.5 
Cement, hydraulic............ceeeeeeeeeeeee ee 324 | 103.2 110.2) 112.4) 108.3) 115.1 119.9} 125.6) 124.3) 127.9 
Structuraliclayiproductsseeseessene etre eee 325 98.8, 103.1) 109.6; 109.8) 111.5| 105.8) 113.0] 111.6) 119.5 
Pottery and related products............00:cccceeceees 326 | 99.6] 97.1; 986) 95.8 99.5) 100.3} 108.4) 109.3) 119.4 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.............. 327 ' 100.8 102.4 102.3) 101.2 102.5 104.6 101.5 104.5 107.5 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 | 103.0 95.5) 95.4 94.0) 104.3) 1045) 106.3} 107.8; 111.3 
Blast furnace and basic steel products.. 331 112.6 108.0' 109.6 107.8 Vives 1835 142.4 142.7 153.6 
lron and steel foundries.................. 332 104.0, 105.4 106.1 104.5 107.2 112.1 113.0 112.7 115.7 
Primary nonferrous metals....................eseseeensoe 333 107.8) 106.1 | 102.3] 110.9] 102.0) 108.0) 105.4] 111.1 111.0 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing..............ssseeeeeee ee 335 95.5} 93.6) 92.7} 90.9 95.8 98.2} 101.1 99.1 103.9 
Nonferrous foundries (CastingS).............:0c:seeeeee 336 | 102.6 105.1; 104.0 103.6) 103.6 108.5 112.1 117.8 122.6 
Miscellaneous primary metal products. . 339 | 106.6 105.0| 113.7 109.1 114.5 111.3 134.5 152.2 149.6 
Metal cans and shipping containers.. 341 106.5 108.5 117.6) 122.9 127.8 132.3 140.9 144.2 155.2 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware..... : 342 97.8 101.7 97.3 96.8 100.1 104.0 109.2 111.3 117.9 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 343 103.7{ 101.5) 102.6} 102.0 98.4; 102.0) 109.1 109.2} 118.6 
Fabricated structural metal products................... | 344 100.4 96.9 98.8, 100.0) 103.9) 104.8) 107.7} 105.8} 106.7 
Screw machine products, bolts, @t...............00.00 | 345 98.5 96.1) 96.1 97.9 102.3 104.4 107.2 109.7 110.4 
Metal forgings and stampingS.................006c00eeee 346 101.5 99.8! 95.6 92.9} 103.7 108.7 108.5 109.3 113.7 
MBL Al SOIVICESRIOiG 25de as ort vacnonacaaxees ncenk teed 347 108.3; 102.4; 104.7 99.4 111.6 120.6} 123.0 12757, 127.5 
Ordnance and accessories, 0.€.C..........2.222cee sees 348 97.7| 89.8 | 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.4 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 349 101.4 95.9} 97.5) 97.3) 100.9} 101.8) 103.0} 106.4) 108.6 
Engines and turbines.......... 351 106.8; 110.7, 106.5 105.8} 103.3 109.2} 122.3) 122.7 136.9 
Farm and garden machinery : 352 106.3; 110.7 116.5 112.9 113.9 118.6 125.0 134.7 136.6 
Construction and related machinery................-.. 353 106.5 108.3 107.0 99.1 102.0 108.2 iaRAr6 122.1 123.8 
Metalworking machinery............::cccceeeeseeeeeeee eed 354 101.0 103.5; 101.1 96.4 104.3} 107.4 109.9} 114.8) 114.7 
Special industry machinery................0ccceeeeeeeeeee 355 104.6) 108.3! 107.5} 108.3 106.0) 113.6 121.2 132.3 134.7 
General industrial machinery........ 356 106.0) 101.6 101.5) 101.6 101.6) 104.8] 106.7) 109.0) 110.0 
Refrigeration and service machinery. 358 | 102.1) 106.0; 103.6 100.7 104.9 108.6 110.7 112.7 114.4 
Industrial machinery, n.€.C............6. sone 359 106.5! 107.1] 107.3 109.0 116.9 118.4 127.3 138.8 142.1 
Electric distribution equipment.............2..:0ereeeee 361 105.4 105.0) 106.3 106.5 119.6 122.2 131.8 143.0 145.1 
Electrical industrial apparatus................:eeeeeeeeee 362 | 104.5) 107.3 107.5| 106.8} 116.8) 132.5} 134.5) 150.4] 154.1 
FlOoUSehOldappliaNCOS: <..-c.s1eeecceewancsseesenccawerness 363 103.0 104.7; 105.8) 106.5) 115.0] 123.4) 131.4] 127.3] 126.7 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment.. 364 | 101.9) 100.2) 99.9 97.5; 105.7} 107.8; 113.4) 113.7) 117.4 
Communications equipment..................0666 : 366 110.4' 107.0' 120.9) 123.8) 145.4; 149.0) 164.8) 169.6] 189.6 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... | 369 102.8) 99.6 90.6) 98.6 101.3 108.2 110.5 114.1 123.0 
Motor vehicles and equipment.................seeeeeeeee 371 103.2 103.3) 102.4) 96.6 104.2 105.3 107.1 104.1 104.1 
AICVARSAN GID ANS ort c.c ac reeen os wtvcrnauseeschecasverss 372 100.5 98.2 98.8, 108.1 112.2 115.1 109.5} 107.8); 112.6 
Ship and boat building and repairing.................. 373 99.4) 97.6) 103.7 96.3} 102.7) 106.2} 103.8 97.9} 100.5 
Railvoad OQUIPMON ti «0:56 <cccscer-cecvaescvesexteecuneuven 374 fae 13.5; 135.3) 141.1; 146.9 147.9 151.0 152.5 150.0 146.3 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts.............:.::::eeee | 375 | 92.6 94.6) 93.8 | 99.8) 108.4) 130.9) 125.1 120.3} 123.3 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts................ 376 104.8) 110.5) 115.7; 109.8 109.3 120.9 117.5 iaksie/ 127.3 
Search and navigation equipment... see 381 104.8) 105.8 112-7 118.9 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5 141.8 
Measuring and controlling devices...........2....62.55 382 | 103.1); 101.3 106.1) 112.9 119.9] 124.0 133.8 146.4 150.4 
Medical instruments and supplies..................2604 384 | 104.4} 107.2| 116.3 118.4 123.3 126.9 126.1 130.9 140.4 
©phthaliwieiqoods tee. -c-ecceercacesncsseeen-n-esenne sarees | 385 26) izes 1212) 25a 144.5) 157.8; 160.6) 167.2| 188.9 
Photographic equipment & supplies.................6. | 386 105.6) 113.0, 107.8) 110.2} 116.4) 126.9) 132.7) 129.5) 129.0 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.................. | 391 100.1} 102.9 99.3| 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5] 100.2 103.2 
Musical instruments............---.-...55 393 101.8) 96.1! 97.1| 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.9 
Toys and sporting goods.... , 394 104.8) 106.0, 108.1 109.7 104.9 114.2 109.7 113.6 120.0 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies.................4 395 108.6; 113.3) 118.7 117.3 111.7} 112.0 130.2 135.4 144.4 
Costume jewelry and notions.............::-.esseeeeeeeny | 396 102.0) 93.8, 105.3) 106.7 110.8] 115.8 129.0 143.7 142.3 
Miscellaneous manufactures...............:sseeeeeeeeees | 399 104.5} 102.8; 107.9; 109.9} 109.6; 107.8; 106.2) 108.2 113.5 
WISH pOStaliSGIviG@ ices seseass exes -cvastwe+=- care nscteas= 431 99.9} 99.7! 104.0} 103.7} 104.5) 107.1 106.6} 106.5; 104.7 
Air transportation.............-. 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5| 95.8) 92.9 92.5 96.9 100.2 105.7| 108.6 111.0 
Telephone communications 481 106.2} 111.6] 113.3) 119.8 127.7 135.5 142.2 148.1 162.2 
Radio and television broadcasting............--..0+++ 483 | 103.1] 106.2) 104.9) 106.1} 108.3! 106.7) 110.1) 109.6] 105.0 
Cable and other pay TV services.. 484 | 102.0} 99.7) 92.5 87.5 88.3} 85.1 83.3 84.3 81.1 
Electric utilities. LAISON ods ORS RES eee soem 491,3 (pt.) 104.9, 107.7 110.1 113.4 115.2} 120.6 126.8 135.0 146.2 
(Gas Util: sxpcceceerediteeevse nfs oceee ce ten shes beepe sents 492,3 (pt.) 105.5; 103.5; 94.8) 94.0 95.3, 107.0) 102.2; 107.5) 114.6 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ §21 | 101.0, 99.1, 103.6). 101.3 105.4) 109.1 115.4 113.4 115.7 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores............-..-....++ | 523 102.8| 101.7, 106.0} 99.4) 106.5 108.4 116.7} 115.0 120.1 
HAnGWareistOreS ite. 2n-.nsseaeunton saa senen sev eacu cee | 525 | 108.6! 115.2} 110.5} 102.5) 107.2) 106.6] 114.3) 111.0) 119.2 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... | 526 106.7' 103.4; 83.9) 88.5) 100.4 102.4) 108.1; 104.9 118.5 
DGDartinOnU SONOS: ceca arscceveta--suseegeoressaewern==n= 531 | 99.2 97.0 94.2 98.2} 100.9) 105.0) 107.1 108.5) 112.7 
Vat SlOrOSierytennececervenctonu cen cemenssnrecesnsee=enes 533 | 101.9) 124.4) 151 .2| 154.2) 167.7] a 169.9, 159.7) 157.3 175.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 


a nL | a a ORE SOU Ono ae 
SIC 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 © 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 


Industry 


Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 
GIOCONY SION CS recanee een eecnenen cuss cecdanes rer oaerersmess 
Meat and fish (Seafood) markets.............:0eceeseees 
Retail bakeries 
New and used Car dealers............ccccseeeesseseeee ees 


Auto and home supply stores 
Gasoline service stations....... 
Men's and boys! wear StOres........-...sssseseeeeeseeees 
Women's:clothing Storesis.5......ienessscpsrencnesecosons 
Family clothing StOreSecccecnrcsscunassn edecesCcaencecteres 


SHOOStONCSwe =... -taaiias can cece veneer cectither sven cxanerey 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores........ 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores 
Household appliance Stores............ccccecceeeeeee eens 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 


Eating and drinking places.............sccccseeeeeveeeeees 
Drug and proprietary stores... 
EVGQUONStOKOS Few. wuvavesnecees <n cavechenccarevareseesececusert 
Used merchandise stores.............:cccseeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores................. 


Nonstore retailers 
Fuel dealers......... 
PROLAN SIONS WiC cnr me cans acienear iseweusendsawsateeres 
Commerciall Danks: fevcctsscccessreswvswcsensscvwevssseces 
Hotels and: motels ace gseto.te: .Secatins a cendtecsecessnestines 


Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............. 
Photographic studios, portrait 
Beatty SRODS.5....sccsserensare + 
BaIDel SMOpSsrescansmevonesstencer stuns inet iecolantrncsteaneres 
Funeral services and crematories............:000s00e004 


AUutOMOtIVE FEPAIl SNOPS...csciccscercedssesacessecnssennnd 


Motion picture theaters.... 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


NOTE: Output per employee is used for SIC 4512, 13, 22. 


100.81 109.8) 116.4 1218 136.1 160.0, 161.7 165.3, 163.2 
98.9, 95.4) 946 937 93.3 926, 922) 909| 89.1 
99.0, 976| 968 884 95.8 959 954 95.8 865 
89.8; 83.3, 897 947 94.0 856, 856 845 774 
103.4] 102.5, 106.1 104.1 106.5 107.4, 108.3, 106.5, 107.3 


103.2) 101.6, 102.71 99.0 100.0/ 989] 102.8, 106.0) 105.6 
103.0) 105.2) 102.6 104.3, 109.7, 112.3] 114.4) 117.1) 114.5 
106.0, 109.6 1137 119.2) 118.2) 117.7; 122.6) 125.1; 129.0 

97.8, 99.5) 101.5 103.0 1122 117.7, 119.3, 128.6) 130.6 
102.0/ 104.9) 104.5, 106.4 111.7) 111.1) 114.0, 123.1) 130.9 


102.7) 107.2] 106.1 105.1; 111.5; 110.8} 120.4) 124.9) 131.5 
96.3) 95.2} 886, 788 89.1 89.0, 92.4, 107.9) 115.8 
98.6} 100.9] 101.8 101.5 1084) 1087 110.6 114.8) 118.2 
98.5| 103.5) 102.8) 105.2) 1139) 114.4) 115.4) 129.2) 128.1 
118.6! 114.6) 119.6 128.3) 137.8 148.7) 167.6 180.0/ 185.0 


| 
102.8} 102.2) 104.0) 103.1) 102.5; 103.0| 101.5 101.5) 98.3 
101.9] 102.5] 103.6 104.7' 103.6) 104.6) 104.2) 104.4) 105.6 

98.2} 101.1] 105.2, 105.9! 1084 100.3) 984 102.6) 110.1 
105.3; 104.9| 100.3 986 110.4) 109.3) 109.8; 109.0) 968 
100.7} 104.2} 104.2! 105.0 102.7) 104.8 1087) 112.7) 117.0 


105.6] 110.8] 108.8) 109.3, 122.1) 122.0| 131.9) 128.7| 129.0 
95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3, 84.4 85.4, 85.5 89.0} 90.7 
105.9] 103.1] 113.7/ 103.2! 111.6) 113.1, 116.3) 112.6) 126.6 
102.8} 104.8} 107.7' 110.1! 111.0] 120.2) 122.3] 127.6] 131.5 
97.6 95.0 96.1' 99.1; 107.8 106.2) 109.6 110.1) 109.5 
97.2 99.7; 101.8; 99.2 98.3 98.6) 103.6 105.2 108.2 
100.1 94.9 96.6) 92.8 97.71 105.5) 1167) 1281, 122.2 
95.1 99.6 96.8) 948 996 95.6) 99.3 102.7 104.6 
108.8; 111.6] 100.2 94.1; 112.1] 120.7] 117.7 114.4) 123.0 
102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5 103.2) 98.5 104.0 99.7 97.0 


105.7 108.1 106.9 98.7 103.3 103.5 Wide 118.5 112.9 
107.1 114.3] 115.8] 116.0 110.8 109.3 104.8 99.3 100.5 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1996 
Country 4 ge) | EE ae le 1998 
1996 1997 IV | I | Il IV | | ll Il 
: -+ — ——— oo - —— + + 
WKS StateSirrnnrancceecisttneriiaseae 5.4 4.9 5.3 5.2 5.0 49 4,7) 4.6 4.4 4.5 
COP T(E Peay COCR Tec cPPrEREET ECB cP rEPERTT| 9.7 9.2 9.9 9.6 9 4| 9.0) 8.9 8.6) 8.4 8.3 
Australia... 8.6 8.6 8.6 8.7| 8.7) 8.6 8.3 8.1] 8.4 8.2 
3.4 3.4 3.3 3.3| 3.4| 3.4 3.5 3.7 4.2| 4.3 


" Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 
— Data not available. 


data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 
on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 


NoTe: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom __ and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force Statistics, 10 Countries 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 
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44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
(Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 | 1997 
== 7 T | T 
Civilian labor force | | | | | 


WIT REO SAGES ceccreenunceeteconer tect ee : ‘| 121,669 | 123,869} 125,840 126,346 128,105 129,200 | 131,056 | 132,304 | 133,943 | 136,297 
13,900 14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 | 14,928 15,145 | 15,354 
7,974 | 8,228 | 8,444 8,490 , 8,562 | 8,619 | 8,776 | 9,001 9,127 9,220 
60,860 61,920 | 63,050} 64,280 65,040 | 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 
| 23,980 24,170 24,300 | 24,490 24,570; 24,660; 24,760 24,810 25,080 25,170 
GOTIMANY ssratervatsettapsoccneentoeseececiene tose scteurarcrecvace resco 28,610 28,840 29,410 | 29,760 30,030 29,950) 29,860} 29,710 29,590 = 
Waly scereectecthcsscracsstereyeerescveses.cyasterctvcfarsbivercone ee encore | 22,660) 22,530 22,670 | 22,940, 22,910 22,760, 22,640 22,700 22,820 22,860 
6,310 6,430 | 6,640 6,750 | 6,950 | 7,090 | 7,190 | 7,270 7,320 = 
4,494 4,552 | 4,597 4,591 4,520 | 4,443 | 4,418 | 4,460 4,459 = 


Wintec Kingdorni seer cecrert gers ereteeee fresno 28,270 | 28,580 28,730 28,610) 28,410} 28310 28,280, 28,480| 28,620 - 
| | | | 

65.9 66.5 66.5, 66.2 66.4) 66.3) 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 

67.2 67.5. 67.3) 66.7, 65.9| 65.5 65.3) 64.8 64.9 64.8 

63.3 | 64.0) 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9) 64.6 64.6, 64.3 

61.9 62.2| 62.6 63.2 63.4) 63.3 | 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 

56.2 56.1 56.0 56.0) 55.8 55.6 55.5 56.2 55.4 55.2 

56.1 56.2 55.3 55.4| 55.1) 54.2| 53.7 53.2 52.8 - 

47.4 47.3 | 47.2| 47.7 47.5| 48.1| 47.5| 47.6 47.7 47.7 

54.2 54.7| 56.1 56.5) 57.8 58.5) 59.0| 59.3 59.4 - 

66.9 67.3, 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5| 63.9 64.3 64.3 = 

63.5 64.0 64.4 63.7) 63.1) 62.8| 62.5 62.7 62.7 = 

Whited States ia een ener ee enter ees 114,968 | 117,342 | 118,793 117,718 118,492 120,259 | 123,060 124,900} 126,708) 129,558 
12,819| 13,086) 13,165 12,916, 12,842, 13,015) 13,292) 13,506) 13,676/ 13,941 


7,398 7,720 | 7,859 | 7,676 7,637 | 7,680 | 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 
59,310 60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 | 63,890 64,200 64,900 
21,520} 21,850 22,100 22,140 , 22,010 21,750} 21,710) 21,890 21,950 22,040 
26,800 27,200 | 27,950) 28,480 | 28,660, 28,230) 27,920 27,770 27,470 - 
20,870 20,770 21,080, 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,970 20,050 20,050 

5,830 | 5,980 | 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 | 6,670 | 6,760 6,850 - 

4,410, 4,480 4,513 4,447 | 4,265 | 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 - 
25,850 26,510 26,740 26,090 | 25,530 | 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 = 


| i 
62.3) 63.0} 62.8 61.7) 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 


62.0 62.4, 61.9) 59.8, 58.4, 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 58.9 
58.7 60.1, 60.1, 57.9 57.0| 56.6 87.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 
60.4 60.8) 61.3, 61.8, 62.0) 61.7) 61.3| 60.9 60.9 61.0 
50.4) 50.7| 50.9) 50.6, 50.0) 49.1 48.7| 48.7 48.5 48.4 
51.6| 52.0 52.6 53.0) 52.6) 51.1 50.2 49.7 49.0 - 
43.7 43.6 43.9) 44.5| 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 41.9 
50.0 50.9 52.6 53.2| 54.5 54.7 54.7 56.2 55.6 - 
65.7 66.2) 66.1 64.9) 62.0, 58.5) 57.6 58.4 57.9 - 
58.1) 59.3 | 59.6 58.0| 56.7) 56.2 56.5) 57.2 57.6 - 


Unemployed | 


1,550 1,420} 1,340, 1,360, 1,420/ 1,660) 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 
2,460 2,320} 2,200 2,350 2,560! 2,910 3,050 2,920 3,130 3,130 
1810} 1,640} 1,460 1,280 1,370 1,720 1,940 1,940| 2,120 = 
1,790} 1,760) 1,590 1,580, 1,680| 2,330 2,560 2,720 2,760} 2,810 
480 450 410 | 400 | 390 | 470 520 510 470 - 
84 72 84 | 144 255 415 | 426 404 | 440 = 
2,420 2,070; 1,990 2,520 2,880} 2,970, 2,730 2,480} 2,340 | = 
| | | | | 
5.5| 5.3 5.6 6.8| 75 6.9) 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 
7.8) 75 8.4 10.4 11.3} 11.2| 10.4| 9.5 9.7 9.2 
7.2\ 6.2 6.9) 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 
2.5 Dee) 2.1] Bal 2.2 2.5| 29 3.2 3.4 3.4 
10.3 9.6 9.1! 9.6| 10.4| 11.8) 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 
6.3} 57) 5.0| 4.3} 4.6) 5.7) 6.5| 6.5 7.2 = 
7.9) 78, 7.0 6.9| 7.3} 10.2 11.3 12.0 12.1| 12.3 
Netherlands... 7.6| 7.0 6.2) 5.9) 5.6) 6.6 7.2 7.0 6.4 = 
Sweden.......... 1.9 1.6 1.8) 3.11 5.6) 9.3 9.6 9.41 9.9 - 


United Kingdom 


' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For * Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data" NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 
in the notes to this section. States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates data not 


? Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. available. 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country __|| 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1987 | 1988 1989 i 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
t I 
Output per hour | | | | 
United States... - - - 71.9 94.4 98.0 92.1 97.8) 98.3 102.1 108.3) 114.9 117.3 122.3 
Canada... 40.7 59.2 69.6 (hey 91.1 91.0 92.4 96.2) 95.0 103.3 105.7 108.4 106.6 109.6 
Japan.. 14.0 38.0 48.1 63.9 81.2 84.8 89.5) 95.4) 99.4 100.5} 101.8 109.3; 111.9 117.4 
Belgium.. 17.9 32.7 42,7 64.5 88.9 92.0 96.9} 96.9| 99.1 104.1 110.0 108.9 110.0 116.7 
Denmark. 29.9 §2.7 66.9 90.3 90.6 94.1 99.6) 99.1 99.6 104.5 = = a = 
France.... 23.0 45.5 53.9 70.5 86.7 92.7 97.4) 99.1) 98.7 101.8 110.4) 114.3 117.9 125.9 
29.2 62a 61.1 Tae 88.4 91.6 94.5 99.0) 101.9 100.6 107.9) 111.2 1154 121.8 
19.6 36.8 43.9 64.0 85.0 86.6 89.4 92.8 95.3 104.5 107.4) 113.9 114.4 117.4 
19.5 38.6 48.8 69.8 91.7 93.8 97.2 98.6 99.6 101.9 114.2 119.9 124.4 130.2 
36.7 57.8 67.6 76,7 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6! 97.5 100.6 101 A) 102.0 102.6 103.2 
27.6 52.8 62.1 74.0 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0 106.7; 116.1 122.4 125.4 133.6 
United Kingdom.... 30.2 43.3 51.4 54.4 78.1 82.6 86.2. 89.2, 93.9 105.6 109.2) 107.4; 106.1 106.6 
Output | | 
LIMMOA SALES: sere ccnccceny moxercannininaersenenautieennens - - - UES) 97.9 104.5 104.0 102.5 98.7 103.5 112.2, 119.6) 121.6); 128.8 
Canada... 34.2 60.5 76.8 85.4 103.2 109.3 110.8 106.6 98.8} 105.9 112.7) 118.3) 119.5) 126.8 
Japan.. 10.7 38.8 50.0 59.9 78.4 84.6) 90.2 | 96.3) 101.4 96.0) 95.4) 100.6) 103.2 107.3 
Belgium.. 30.7 57.6 70.6 78.2 88.8 93.3 99.1 101.0} 100.7 97.0 101 4) 104.2; 104.2 109.0 
Denmark... 40.8 68.0 79.5 91.3 99.3 100.8 104.3; 102.7 101.7 99.0 109.3; 115.1 119.0) 121.7 
France.... 32.4 66.9 80.1 92.7 91.1 96.3 101.6] 103.5; 101.7 96.2 101.3) 105.3| 107.5) 112.8 
41.5} 70.9] 78.5; 85.3; 88.0) 90.9) 94.0 99.1] 1028) 91.8) 935) 93.7) 925) 958 
215 44.8 54.1 78.7 88.5 94.8 98.6) 100.4) 99.7 96.6; 101 9} 1075| 106.1 108.6 
31.9 59.8 68.0 77.8 89.5 92.8 96.9 100.1 100.6 98.2 104.2) 107.8| 110.6 116.1 
56.5 89.1 102.2 103.6 110.7 105.3 101.3 100.2! 98.3} 102.7) 106.7) 109.0} 111.4 114.8 
wd 46.5 81.7 88.5 91.8 107.7 110.2} 111.6! 110.6) 103.6) 101.3) 115.7 130.1} 132.9) 140.3 
UnitodiKinadomm sasersccscrcvnerretuscetecrcsseeteeevsscecricar? 67.8| 90.4) 99.7/ 87.2] 94.5] 101.5] 105.5) 105.4, 100.1] 101.5| 106.2! 107.8] 108.3) 109.3 
| | 
United States... 92.1 104.4 110.4 107.5 103.8 106.6 107.1 104.8 100.4 101.4! 103.6) 104.0! 103.7 105.3 
84.2 102.2 110.4 113.6 113.2 120.2) 120.0} 112.0) 103.9) 102.5; 106.6 109.1 112.1 115.8 
76.3 102.3 104.0 93.8 96.6 99.8 100.8, 100.9 102.0) 95.6} 93.7) 92.0, 92.2) 91.4 
Wen 176.1 165.5 121.3 99.9 101.4 102.3 104.2 101.6 93.2 92.2) 95.6! 94.7) 93.3 
136.5 129.0) 118.8 101.1 109.6 107.2 104.7 103.7; 102.1 94.8) al - = - 
140.6 147.0 148.7 137.6 105.1 104.0 104.4) 104.5 103.0 94.5} 91.8) 92.0) 91.2 89.7 
142.4 136.1 128.4 110.3 99.6 99.2 99.5; 100.1; 100.9 91.3 86.7. 84.3 80.4 78.6 
109.6 121.8 123.4 123.0 104.1 109.5 110.2| 108.2; 104.6 92.4 94.8 94.4 92.8 92.5 
Netherlands... 163.3 155.1 139.3 111.4 97.6 98.9 99.7; 101.6 101.0 96.4| 91.3 90.0 88.9) 89.2 
Norway... 154.0 154.3 rey he 135.0 118.6 114.3 107.1] 103.7; 100.8 102.1 105.2; 106.9; 108.6) 111.3 
Sweden...... | 168.3 154.7 142.5 124.0 119.5 121.4 119.0 116.4; 109.0) 94.9 99.6 106.3! 106.0! 105.0 
UTE IKIGOOM epg esasnc canine cpenaetacicsneresnccecsorecnce 224.6| 208.8 194.1 160.5 121.0 122.8 122.4] 118.1; 106.6 96.1) 97.3 100.4 102.0 102.5 
Compensation per hour | 
United States... 14.9 23.8 28.7 55.8 80.9 84.2 86.9 91.0) 95.8 102.9} 105.8 108.3) 110.7 115.3 
10.4 17.8 22.0 47,7 75.3 77.9 82.5) 89.5 94.7) 99.8 100.4 103.7 106.0; 108.8 
4.3 16.5 26.8 58.6 77.9 79.2 84.2, 90.7) 95.9 104.6) 106.7, 109.5, 110.5) 114.0 
Belgium.. 5.6 141 21.7 $2.7 79.3 81.0! 85.2| 89.9| 95.5 104.9 108.4 111.6 114.1) 116.5 
Denmark 4.6} 13.3) 205] 49.6] 80.1] 829] 87.7; 92.7| 95.9| 104.6) - - - - 
4.3 10.5 14.9 41.3 79.7 82.7 87.2! 91.8) 96.3 103.6) 106.2 107.7 109.4 112.6 
8.2 20.8 29.1 §3.9 76.6 79.6 83.4, 89.4 95.1| 105.9) 111.7 117.7 123.7| 126.6 
1.6 4.6 7.0 27.9 66.1 68.7 75.5] 84.0) 93.1 107.1; 106.6 112.3 119.4) 125.2 
6.4 20.3 31.8 64,7 87.8 87,7 88.5! 90.8! 95.2 103.7/ 108.2) 110.6) 113.9| 117.0 
4.7) 11.8} 17.0) 39.0) 78.5] 83.3] 87.2; 92.3) 97.5] 101.5) 104.4) 1092) 114.4) 1196 
41 10.8 15.2 37.4 67.3 71,7) 79.4 87.6) 95.4, 98.0, 101.1) 106.2; 113.4 118.3 
3.1 6.3 9.5 33.1 64.7 68.9) 73.6 82.2 92.1| 105.9} 109.2 110.9 112.2 116.8 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis / 
United States... - - - 77.6 85.7 85.9 89.5) 93.1! 97.5] 100.8. 97.7 94.3 94.3) 94.3 
Canada...... 25.6 30.0 31.6 63.4 82.6 85.6 89.3 94.0 99.7) 96.6) 95.0 95.7 99.4} 99.3 
Japan......... 30.9 43.3 56,7 91,7 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0| 96.5 104.1 104.9 100.1 98.8 97.1 
Belgium..... 31.2 43.2 50.8 81.7 89.3 88.0 87.9 92.7) 96.3 100.8| 98.6. 102.5 103.7 99.8 
Denmark 15.4 25.2 30.6 55.0 88.4 88.2 88.1) 93.6 96.3 100.1} 93.0) 93.4 92.3 95.3 
France 18.7 23.0 27.6 58.6 92.0 89.3 89.5 92.6. 97.6} 101.8} 96.2 94.2 92.8 89.4 
28.0 39.9 47.6 69.6} 86,7 86.9) 88.3 90.3 93.3) 105.3) 103.6 105.9 107.5 103.9 
8.0 12.6 16.0 43,7 77.8 79.4 84.4 90.5 97,7 102.5) 99.2 98.6 104.4 106.6 
Netherlands... 33.0 52.7 65.1 92.7 95.8 93.5 91.1] 92.1 95.6 101.8 94.8 92.9 91.5 89.9 
Norway...... 12.9 20.4 26.1 50.8 84.1 90.4} 92.2 95.6 100.0 100.9 102.9 107.1 ie) 115.9 
Sweden... 14.9 20.5 24.4 50.6 74,7 79.0 84,7) 92.3; 100.4 91.8 87.0 86.8 90.4 88.5 
United Kingdom 10.1 14.6 18.4 60.9| 82.8 83.4 85.5) 92.1 98.1; 100.3) 100.1) 103.3) 105.8} 109.5 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
| 

United States... - - - 77.6 85.7 85.9 89.5 93.1 97.5 100.8 97.7 94.3 94.3 94.3 


— Data not available. 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
Industry and type of case 


] i ] T 
1986 1987 1988 1989' 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 1994‘) 1995 ¢ 1996 *| 1997 * 
PRIVATE SECTOR? | | | | 


| | 

MOAN CAS OS Ten tas sacen asses sesame cots oe ee ae esoy soeereeree recente 7.9 8.3} 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9) 8.5 8 
Lost workday cases. 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 4.1) 3.9) ee 3) 3.8 3 
Lost WorkdayS.........ceeeeeeee 65.8 69.9| 76.1 78.7| 84.0 865) 98. 8] =|. -| 


8.1 7.4 ta 
3.6 3.4 3.3 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing” 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases. 
LostiworkdaySeir ess sncsceacterestess 


11.2 11.2 10.9) 10.9) 11.6) 10.8; 11.6{ 11.2 10.0| 9.7 87 8.4 
5.6 5.7| 5.6 5.7| 5.9 5.4) 5.4| 5.0 4.7) 4.3 3.9 44 
93.6} 94.1) 101.8! 100.9) 112.2) 108.3) 126.9 -| = - - - 


Total cases 7.4 85, 88 8.5 8.3) 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 
Lost workday cases. i 44 4.9) 5.1 48, 5.0 4.5| 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 
Lost workdays... eeieeee Penna HAE anne AO 125.9] 144.0| 152.1] 137.2| 119.5 129.6 204.7 = = = = = 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays.... : 
General building contractors | 


MOtal casos Mien ree te it telat ned ee 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4) 12.0| 122 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 
Lost workday cases 


Lost workdays... 
Heavy construction, except aot 


Total cases .. SSeaE SPSPO SS CaRO COSTE) BEN Oy oe een 14.7 14.5 15.1} 13.8| 13.8 12.8) 12.1 11.1] 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 
Lost workday ci CAS OS tr rssttensaneeccnneanespuapeeecasansuebiseaassnapecceeateccesasaereen 6.3 6.4) 7.0 6.5) 6.3) 6.0. 5.4 5.1 5.0) 48 4.3 4.3 
OSE WORK RYS ote w ots c vasa cs eee cresassivenceinesacanvcenes tanuseeseecsremanteen ie! | 132.9) 139.1 162.3} 147.1 144.6) 160.1 165.8} - - - - - 
Special trades contractors | 
TORN CASO rer aoc occu vn w aos sce xexssqemeenas avinitige wea navialy eolvuhaaheewoneunidanteatn 15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7| 13.5 13.8) 12.8 125 11.1 10.4 10.0 
Lost workday cases....... aA ae Wei 7.0 6.9 6.9| 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 48 47 
Lost workdays wf 140.4 135.7] 144.1] 144.9 153.1 151.3) 168.3/ - - - ~ ~ 
| 
| | | 
MOtal CASOSS ieee ae ett, Sarno yeeoesccancagent lest sescaasag erase eee 10.6 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2| 12.7 12.5| 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays | 
Durable goods: 
OLA CES OS eereestassnppreiarnar sere cncd Con cenascmvensanuromneeaes 11.0 12.5 14.2 14.1} 14.2) 13.6) 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 
Lost workday cases.... 
Lost workdayS.............. 
Lumber and wood products: | | | | 
Total cases ...... Eeeaincy ar teile oe specie vaptesth ance nesnens conse nce 18.9 18.9 19.5 18.4| 18.1) 16.8) 16.3) 15.9 ys 14.9 14.2 13,5 
Lost workday cases. | | 
Lost workdayS.............. 
Furniture and fixtures: i | | 
Total cases 
Lost workday casées.... 


MDOT WONKA YS octet ees wales cnac outta sek ssnssasselusesaacassuntcvenssoste aespeneeemond 103.0 103.6) 115.7) -| = -| 128.4 - = os = = 

| | | | 

Stone, clay, and alass products: | | 
MOtal CASOS <5... ccttesnasn corns 13.6 14.9) 16.0 15.5] 15.4) 14.8) 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 


Lost workday cases. 6.5 7.1] eS 7.4} 7.3| 6.8) 6.1) 6.3 6.5 5%] 6.0 5.7 


Lost workdays............ 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases.... : S : : | 
EG SU WOTKGAVS seers coe arnuet accu tescceesor ace acvgncpdenccenataauenuesesl 125.5} 145.8) 161.3 168.3} 180.2} 169.1) 175.5) - - -| - = 
Fabricated metal products | 
Total cases ...... 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays ! | 
Industrial machinery and equipment: | 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays... 
Electronic and other électrical equipment: 
Total cases . “ 
Lost workday ¢: cases. 
Lost workdays 
Transportation equipment: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays... 


Instruments and related  oroduts | | | 
"Total cases . eee piods aeanslecieaeppcobinaaeswtsessaxcueea 5.3 5.8 6.1 5.6 5.9} 6.0 5.9] 5.6 5.9] 5.3 5.1 48 


Lost workday 6: cases 
Lost workdayS...........0066 


Miscellaneous manufacturina industries: | 


Total cases 10.2 10.7 11.3 11.1) ilales) dts. 10.7) 10.0 9.9) 9.1 9.5] 8.9 
Lost workday cases.... an 4.3) 4.6) 5.1 5.1} 5.1} 5.1] 5.0 4.6 4.5) 4.3) 4.4) 4.2 
WLSSE CUSTKCIAY Stssocecyer'er sas ccascesrsrassnencepasreniae 70.9} 81.5) 91.0} 97.6} 113.1) 104. 0} 108.2) =| = SA he 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, United States 

Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 

T T T a T 

pnd tty ane yee ot caee 1986 | 1987 1988 1989' 1990 1991 1992 1993‘ 1994‘ 1995* 1996* 1997 * 
t aa 1 ai 


Nondurable goods: | | 
Total CASES «....essseeeeees : | 10.0 1441 11.4 11.6, 117] 11.5 11:3] “40:7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 
Lost workday cases. 4.6 5.1 5.4 5.5, 5.6| 5.5] 5.3, 5.0 5.1 4.9) 4.6 4.4 


Lost workdayS.........:.--+. 82.3) 93.5) 101.7] 107.8) 1169) 1197) 121.8) =| = = - - 


Food and kindred products: | ! | 
TOtaliCASOS iste ayy.ceeceaesctucccuncessecancaccccratmmemeersegeereteeecees 16.5 17.7 18.5) 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8) 17.6 Ved 16.3 15.0 14.5 
Lost workday cases. 8.0 8.6 9.2 9.3, 9.9) 9.9, 9.5, 8.9 9.2] 8.7 8.0 8.0 
Lost workdays 137.8) 153.7] 169.7 174.7; 202.6} 207.2) 211.9 - -| -| - - 

Tobacco products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases.... 


6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7! 7.7| 6.4 6.0) 5.8 5.3} 5.6) 6.7 5.9 
2.5 2.5 2.9 3.4) 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3] 2.4 2.6) 2.8) i 


Kostiworkdayscatirn covenant kin eames eer | 456] 464) 63.0) 642, 623) 52.0) 42.9) =| =| = = — 
Textile mill products: 

Total CASES .........22+- y 7.8 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 97 87 8.2| 78 67 

Lost workday cases. 3.1 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0) 4.4 42 4.1| 4.0 4.1) 3.6 3.1 

Lost workdays 59.3) 65.9) 78.8) 81.4 85.1 88.3) 87.1 = = =| 2 = 
Apparel and other textile products: ‘ | 

Total cases 67 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0| 8.9 8.2| 7.4 7.0 

Lost workday cases... 27 34 3.5 3.8 3.9 42 4.0 3.8) 3.9 3.6 3.3] 3.41 


HOSUWOLKOAYS! ccetstor. duvans ccvsnecesceverratihnncsiecuscactrsss tlostserdoesarnrenenc 49.4 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1) 99.9! 104.6) - - -| -| - 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases ...... 10.5 12.8 13.1 W2ue 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5) 7.9} 7.3 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdayS............ 


Printing and publishina: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases.... 20 3.1 3.2 3.3} 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2 8) 

HOSE WOCKGAY Gis aateaircrsas ce teas cron duane caereuesreecstersesnseorest etrenee nw 50.8 Boat 59.8 63.8) 69.8) 74.5 74.8 - - ~ - - 
Chemicals and allied products: | | 

TIOLAN GASES Heeee ese ceice veicscrren cs ec oeaents nascent capeepotareee ce ase 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0! 6.5) 6.4) 6.0 5.9} cay 5.5 4.8) 48 

Lost workday cases 27 34 3.3 3.2| 3.1} 3.1 2.8 27 2.8 at 24 2.3 

Lost workdayS.............. 49.4 58.8 59.0 63.4) 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - - 
Petroleum and coal products: | | 

Total cases all 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 S2 47 48 4.6 4.3 

Lost workday cases.... 3.2 3.1] 3.2 oo 3.1 2.9 2.8 25 2.3 2.4 2.5} 2.2 

POSIRWOSK GAY Se. taredesace se teva cuaecnasroent Altea vaesiopeeRtee, «nae esata 67.5 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3| 68.2 71.2 - - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: | | | / 

THOLACASOS) ccsrevss sah su siiscsvisvesssivs sa débevecesansschasepace 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2, 16.2 15.1] 14.5} 13.9} 14.0 12.9 12.3} 11.9 

Lost workday cases 6.6 7.6 8.1 8.0 78 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 


Lost workdays. 


Leather and leather products: 
Total cases Lene d wor coe 


Lost workday cases.... 


118.2 130.8 142.9 147.2) 151.3} 150.9) 153.3] - - - - - 


10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6) 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7) 10.6 


WOGHWOFKCay Sree motaiccnstrkcie pneniencosait ey akce ree 83.4, 114.5] 128.2] 130.4) 1523! 1408 1285 dl oS es =| 3 
Transportation and public utilities 


Total cases 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7) 8.2 
Lost workday cases.... 4.8 4.9 5.1 5.3 5.5 5.4 §.4 5.4 5.5 §2 5.1 48 
TCE CEN Senin ee eee ema ee 102.1] 108.1; 118.6] 121.5! 1341! 140.0 144.0! a 2 a al = 
Total cases Tat hall 7.8 8.0) 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 79 75 asl 6.7 
Lost workday cases.... 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 
KO St WOKKAAYS: 53.5 oreo nntedncnre mathtbacsssisbonninsstontad 54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5} 65.6, 72.0 80.1 -| - - ~ = 
Wholesale trade: | 
GR OG oa ws ezr ude cowtaxtznansadedanis aksuva a0 ¥x0 xis Oe cata sen te 7.4 7.6 7.7 7.4 7.2 76 7.8) Lary 7.5) 6.6) 6.5 
Lost workday cases... eid rer 3.6 3.7 3.8 4.0) 3.7| 3.7] 3.6 3.7| 3.8| 3.6) 3.4 3.2 
Lost workdays 62.5 64.0 69,2 71.9 716 79.2 82.4 -| = s = < 
Retail trade: | 
Total cases 7.8 7.8 7.9 8.1! 8.1 vor 8.7 8.2) 7.9 7.5} 6.9 6.8 
Deal, WOrKdAy CaSad dina... aanrevetinnuen asad avo eetinie 82 3.3 3.4 $4) Sahe) ss 3.4 S3|" is!) ase 2.8 29 
LSE WGN HAY Aorsiivinces Ecatn a cf itaanaivoeviaiuniinieanstvaddatedyalebiucn cahtenn rn enneey 50.5 52.9 57.6 60.0! 63,2) 69.1 79.2 - = = = vi 
Finance, insurance, and real estate | 
Total cases 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0| 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.4 2.2 
Lost workday cases 9 9 9 9 WW 1.2 Le 1.1| 1.0 9 0.9 
LGA WOIKORY Soni nniiattarsktcsal a pier cchoaMiitiess mtsenatintiores.saanteteesh 17.4 14.8) 17.2) 17.6) 27.8) 241| 329 =| = a! a 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 


BQSE WONKQU GS cata saa: ccntasnsaTecanapentineeiepereveacininitittelatdicieieian 43.0 45.8 47.7 51.2) 56.4 60.0, 68.6 


" Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 


ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 
® Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and : Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of deve awey 
fatalities, a basic eae of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
Stade he Injuries. ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per — Data not available. 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-97 


Event or exposure’ 


Transportation incidents... 
Highway incident............... 


Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment...............:..:0++4 
Moving inisameditecttOnere iecsnmusey-ccesercatinerceeesarsreuscncanns 


Moving in opposite directions, oncoming 
Moving in intersection 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment 
Noncollisioniincident:y22..s steve eosaeree 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision....... 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) inciden 


Overturned snes mcr aseencs yt mtcsacane sence seeaitiantscisioiecsteeeeee | 


Aircraft 


Worker struck by alvehicle:cescs: «.cesss.-saercesaeeecserectabuscuasecuex< 
WaterVenicle Incident: -ccrcnczvencacvs-sderceactosonentencinsercatoocsmenccas cee 
RRAMNWAY 2 coe ce5 access canccecsavanstsence ecbMaeneek copdoe eas fev Sen veccaeatebenenes 


Assaults and! Violent: acts iia: a: scvevesossacecussvsnseztvassavertesusnsustcateonncees 
HOMICID OS Fcssvevss a avers scdesais isd Mos -sussescandessvisve Pattee vstisscsavesacerncneseese 


Shooting.. 
Stabbing.. 
Other, including bombing.. 


Self-intlicted injuties ..-csc. sreset seamenvexsveeserasacorscsncamwests svc avauncevnsas 


Contact with objects and EquipMenNt.............ccsesceseeseeeeeeneeeees 
SUCK: BYIODJOCt exes eter tees nonce esc tiecsey scot net teni = onicyacptce sem ouonevee 
Struck: by falling ObjOCt ys ccceccs «csnxescaseasesacavsassarsossseraczctaccssusyraese 


Staick:Dy flyinglobject:wee ss. ceeeenecce aes eureseeectecee 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects... 


Caught in running equipment or machinery.............ccceeeeeeeee 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials..........::cc00ecssseeeeee 


PallSiccccicecrscasbacsse 
Fall to lower level.. 
Fall from ladder. 
Fall from roof..... 
Fall from scaffold, staging. 


Fallion Same l@velicsnccssteccs vcccctosicass covensirensoroncs neaneveur ceva ean evaceone | 


Exposure to harmful substances or environments................. 
Gontact Withielectnic currenticc-cccc.cccutnesenessceateres-entecessnseanerassccace 
Contact with overhead Power liN€S............csscecsesseseeseesteseterees 
Contact with temperature OxtreMes: oor cse-.c.ssescccecncecanssssrcsennsors | 


Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances. 
Inhalation of substances. 
Oxygen deficiency............. 
Drowning, submersion 


Fires and explosions ..... 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


Classification Structures. 

2 The BLS news release issued August 7, 1997, reported a 
total of 6,112 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1996. Since 
then, an additional 90 job-related fatalities were identified, 


bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1996 to 6,202. 


Otherevents oF expOSuressis aceite ere eee rete: 


Fatalities 
1992-96 19967 1997 
Average | Number | Number Percent 

6,331 6,202) 6,218 100 
2,587| 2,601) 2,599) 42 
1,287| 1,346 1,387) 22 
640) 667) 639} 10 
104 96 103 2 
228 220! 229 4 
125) 153 142 2 
231 243 280 5 
343| 352 384 6 
250) 266) 295 | 5 
400) 374) 377 6 
213 206 216 3 
334 324 261 4 
369 353 367) 6 
106 119) 109 2 
78 74| 93 1 
1,275 1,165 1,103 18 
1,032) 927) 856 14 
839 761 705 1 
78 80 73 1 
115 86, 78 1 
213} 204| 212 3 
998 1,010 1,034 17 
568 582 578 9 
365 403 384 6 
69 58 53 1 
289 285 320 5 
147| 146 189 3 
122) 131 118 2 
645 | 691 715 11 
562| 610| 652) 10 
87 97 116 2 

130| 149| 154 
79 88) 87 1 
56, 52) 44 1 
596) 533 550 9 
327) 281 297 5 
128) 116 138 2 
42 33 40 1 
121) 123 123 2 
75 76) 59 1 
105 95 87 1 
81 70 70 1 
193 185, 196 3 
37 17 21 - 


3 


Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 
percent or data that are not available or that do not meet 
publication criteria. 
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Need information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics? 


You can get it now on the WEB. 


Here are the Bureau’s addresses. 


Bureaurot ie abo Statlsticstcn cmetereceereeeeceeere ores 
Division of Information SCrviCeS tices. -..5--.-ceseee-carceeseeee 
BIS Regional OWICSS Faz eee 0c: dee. dearsseerinesxssotereewsestenneys 


Employment and Unemployment: 


Employment, hours, and earnings by industry 
PN EO Ae reswc acheter eons ws wiasue te ee caaaob Cogan cecemeeemaaeys 


Region, State, and metropolitan area 


http://stats.bls.gov 
http://stats.bls.gov/opbinfo.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/regnhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/790home.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 


PADOE TONGS CAA sense cc ce cnscees eee is Aer emsaveeeenes http://stats.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 
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Freebies From BLS Keep You Informed 


The Bureau's series of issue papers provides you with succinct, up-to-the-minute background data in a 
readily digested form. They're convenient, current, and easy to read and free. To be added to the Issues 
in Labor Statistics mailing list (No. 336), write to: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Publications and 
Special Studies, Room 2850, 2 Massachusetts Ave., NE., Washington, DC 20212-0001, or FAX the cou- 
pon below to (202) 606-7891. 


Here are some recent /ssues— 

e Health Insurance Premiums Dominate Health care Budget of Consumers 
e Violence in the Workplace Comes Under Close Scrutiny 

e Part-time Work: A Choice Or A Response 

e The Demographics of Family Spending 

e What's Behind U.S. Competitiveness? 

e Unpaid Family Leave 

Outdoor Occupations Exhibit High Rates of Fatal Injury 
Displacement Spreads to Higher Paid Managers and Professionals 
Health and Social Services Provide Rich Soil for New Occupations 
Injuries to Caregivers in Patients’ Homes 

Workers Are On the Job More Hours Over the Course of the Year 
Health Expenditures and the Aging Population 

Looking for a Job While Employed 

Serious Injuries Befall Workers Struck by Objects 

Who’s Not Working? 

Employer-sponsored Childcare Benefits 

Spending Patterns of High and Low-income Households 

Auto Dealers Are Fewer, Bigger, and Employ More Workers 
Computer Ownership in the 1990s 
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compensation including costs for wages, 
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Producer Price Indexes 


_ Producer price movements by 
stage of processing and for the net 
output of mining and manufacturing. 
Greater detail than anywhere else. 
| Also includes analytical articles. 
Includes annual supplement 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Sérlies Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 

date covered date covered date covered number 
Employment situation May 7 April June 4 May July 2 June 1; 4-20 
Productivity and costs May 11 1st quarter June8s 1st quarter 2; 39-42 
pereich reie Export May 12 April June10~ May July 13 June 34-38 
Producer Price Indexes May 13 April June 11 May July 14 June 2; 31-33 
Consumer Price indexes May 14 April June 16 May July 15 June _ 2; 28-30 
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Real earnings May 14 April June 16 May . July 15 June 14, 16 
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Employment Cost Indexes > July 29 2nd quarter 1-3; 21-24 


